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Current Curing 


ractice 


Curing Economy and Physical Quality Improved by Accelerators 
Cures Are Set Experimentally and Confirmed in Production 
Low Temperatures and Equivalent Cures 
Current Factory Cures 


HE developments in 
rubber technology, par- 
ticularly the introduc- 











WEBSTER NORRIS 


per cent, this ratio producing 
soft vulcanized rubber. In 
hard rubber or vulcanite the 


tion of organic accelerators, _—<£@§$—#£_ —<—<$ a  _ _ —_____——____—__—____—————_; percentage of combined 
have radically influenced the | a ee See | ee “may be as high as 
vulcanization of rubber i F400 | 32 per cent. The rapidity 
goods, especially as to curing ou l i with which vulcanization 
times and temperatures of | eo | takes place is proportional to 
heat cured articles. The re- |,. 993 i | the heat applied and length 
sulting advantages are ex- S 3204 | +200 | of time of its duration. 
pressed in vast savings in |©  gj93 z The factory term “cure” 
factory operation and the he . '9 | indicates that degree of vul- 
large increase of output over |5§ a ‘| canization judged by experi- 
that obtained from the same |O 280 —7'e | ence as conferring on the 
equipment operated under the [°  2¢0. 8 o| product the best physical 
earlier methods. This is a |% wea” re «. state for the service desired 
notable economic gain. 4 ; wae 80 °) of the goods. 
It is convenient to make Fs _ a | so | i 

a distinction between vul- |£ 20) -— | tg P40 | Factory Curing Practice 
canization and cure because [# 4,53 Ri | The methods and means 
output of serviceable goods : : te | used for curing rubber goods 
at competitive prices depends 7 ; | have been evolved by ex- 
More upon experience with | _ + 2 | )operience according to the 
technical methods than on Binney & Smith Co. type, construction, and finish 
theoretical considerations. Nomograph for Determining Equivalent Cures of the product and_ the 


This distinction may be out- 

lined thus: Vulcanization, or the combination of rubber and 
sulphur, is promoted by the influence of heat, which changes 
the chemical and physical properties of raw rubber and 
converts it into a product with greater tensile strength, 
stretch, and resiliency. It also has more resistance to organic 
solvents, to chemical action, and changes of temperature. 

The degree of vulcanization is determined by the “‘coeffi- 
cient of vulcanization,” which is the percentage ratio of 
sulphur combined with the rubber. The properties of vul- 
canization are evident at a sulphur coefficient of 2 to 2.5 


1 Copyright by Webster Norris, June 1, 1930. 


purpose it is intended to fill. 
These points receive consideration in the specifications for 
the goods. The rubber mixing formula is worked out ex- 
perimentally in the laboratory with regard to proper balance 
of the ingredients that will result in the physical properties 
desired. 

These preliminaries having been settled, the following 
points are considered in setting factory cures for the goods: 
(1) the range of the curing temperature, (2) the firmness 
of cure desired, and (3) freedom from blooming. Laboratory 
experimental results on these points are confirmed or modi- 
fied by actual factory tests by which the working cures are 
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finally set. These cures are varied as conditions seem to re- 
quire, changing either or both time and temperature. 

The cures listed in the accompanying tables typify the 
best actual current American rubber manufacturing practice 
in different leading factories. ‘the curing methods employed 
now do not in all instances coincide with those employed 
for corresponding articles before the introduction of organic 
accelerators. This applies, for example, to sheet packings, 
which are no longer press cured, also to inner tubes, now 
largely molded. 

The cures recorded in Table 1 apply to a considerable list 
of common articles, mostly mechanical rubber goods cured in 
hydraulic presses, molds, or open steam. In mold and press 
curing it is customary to bring the temperature ot press 
platens and molds up to the curing temperature before the 
introduction of the goods to be cured, also to reckon the in- 
terval between closing and opening of the press or mold as 
the curing time. 


TABLE 1 
TYPICAL CURRENT CURING PRACTICE 
Cures 

Method ao "MC 
of Time Heat 
Articles Curing Min. 2 
Balls, dolls, and toys........ ..e+eMold 20 307 
BREE RIE soe <5 00> seins sowie a eK 10 293 
Belting (6” 4 ply) ...-.-+---+e0- Press 22 280 
Brake BMI oo -- ess csesvdernen Press 30 300 
Cements for belt splicing .......--.- Press 30 280 
Cements for tube splicing Press 3 280 
Dental vulcanite .................Mold = 3 302 

Dipped goods ...-... 2-2-0. sped 5 to 10 sec. Room temp. 
Dipped goods ........-.+----+eeee Water 20 280 
ee Perr .Press 15 293 
aie a her ae 26a GM ako le inis eas Se, 15 320 
Hose (wrapped on poles) a 
oe ae 25 275 
SORIERD eos dcop a cuban skate Steam 30 275 
Steam PR eee rer ery Te . Steam 30 275 
Suction? (large) o6s0s.s..20sssmeam 40 288 
ee Pr rer re Terie Steam 30 275 
Hose, garden, (braided)? .... . Steam 20 300 
Inner tubes, molded ..........--++ Press 5 300 
ia WEE aoe an eee Fe emiais oka miciuie Steam 20 274 
Matting, eee eee he. igesen eee 10-12 287 
Molded articles, small ............ Press 15 320 
Rubberized fabrics ......-.. ...Steam 105 260 
Rubberized fabrics ....... ....Dry heat 60 270 
APR 265665 bb ososanonne ss eS ode Mold 24 308 
PMR sone soes stress eae .Press 10 275 
ee ere meee 7% 327 
SVR, EIEN <5 \55.<e cape ae omen . Steam 35 275 
SS “ee caer Hot air 90 240 

Valves, %4-inch 

ES RS ea eer sare ery . Mold 90 327 
MOI: Seatendbcaseckasssasen Mold 25 293 
BEL -cidwsanctdnbbane sae eokene .~.-Mold 35 293 


"1 Varies with thickness of wall of hose. 

2 Lead encased, 130 pounds’ water pressure internally. 

It is common practice to pipe standard steam pressure 
throughout a press room and as far as feasible to cure the 
general run of molded articles at the heat thus provided. In 
Table 1 this is given as 15 minutes at 320° F. for small 
molded articles. With some molded specialties the cure is 
reduced to 5-minute heats. In any event competition de- 
mands securing the maximum output of heats obtainable 
from the mold equipment at hand. 

Cloth-wrapped hose and tires molded in a steam press 
vulcanizer are heated a certain time depending upon the 
mass of goods and metal to be raised to the vulcanizing 
temperature before counting the curing interval. Otherwise 
the goods would fail of proper cure. 

In the case of rubber lined cotton fire hose the rubber lin- 
ing is semicured in open steam heat preliminary to being 
cemented and drawn into the cotton cover. When the lining 
is within the cover, it is inflated by steam pressure main- 
tained for a time to complete the cure of the tube and its 
attachment to the lining. 


Stepped Cures 


For a similar reason some scheme of advancing the tem- 
perature by intervals in the so-called stepped cures has always 
been practiced. A number of stepped heats are recorded in 
Table 2. These apply to various types of goods and modes 
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of curing. The cures indicated are representative. They are 
varied according to existing conditions of compound, con- 
struction of goods, masses of metal to be heated, accelerators 
used, etc. 


TABLE 2 
STEPPED CURES FOR RUBBER AND FABRIC CONSTRUCTIONS 
Stepped Cures 


First Final 
ee 
Time Heat Time Heat 
Articles Method Min. F. Min. P. 
PRM Siew Sess a Shseceaeeeseee Dry heat 60 260 90 260 
NUR RD Goes oc 6 osu ews awa PERE 3 300 16 300 
PRDED- GOES TONS 2 5.6 6 ccknesacies Steam 60-100 270 300-600 270 
ao ae eee Dry heat 120 255 120 255 
PAMIAURS BSCOS woos dc owen es cow Press vulc. 15 300 40 300 
Red sheet packing ...........0s.<06 Water 25 260 25 260 
Rubber lined cotton fire hose......Steam iS 280 25 275 
Se 2 eat ere Press vule. 15 286 8255 286 
cl ae eee nee Water 15 287 140 287 


1 Balloon 4 ply 4.75. 

? Ten inch. 

For example, a stepped footwear cure, considerably differ- 
ent from the one listed in the table, is cited below. It is used 
by a manufacturer of tennis shoes in which the rubber mix- 
ing is well accelerated. The cure proceeds as follows: After 
the vulcanizing chamber containing the goods is at 100° F. 
the heat is raised by these successive steps: 60 minutes from 
100° to 230°; 15 minutes from 230 to 240°; 15 minutes from 
240 to 250°; then held for 30 minutes at 250° to complete 
the cure. 


Packing Cures 


Roll sheet steam packings were formerly semicured on 
drums in open heat and then given a brief cure between 
hydraulic press plates to give a smooth surface. Such pack- 
ings are today rolled, wrapped, and cured on drums either in 
open steam or hot water as indicated in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
SHEET PACKINGS ROLLED ON DRUMS AND WRAPPED 


Cure 

ro — = ——- 
Time Heat 
Kind of Packing Method Min. ae A 
BR SONNE cis as wine a na ee OE Steam 50 280 
Se I ors Seo eG aa a oakwee Water S¢ 287 
Cloth insertion {First 60 240 
Thicknesses on drum, 1 inch or less. Steam + Second 30 250 
Final 45 240 
First 75 240 
2 inches or less on drum......... Steam 4 Second 30 250 
| Final 45 240 


Cloth insertion or so-called C. I. packing is cured on vari- 
ous schedules of time and steam as indicated in Table 3, 
according to the thickness of the layer of packing wound on 


the curing drum. 


Low Temperature Cures 


Cures made at pressures from 10 to 30 pounds of steam 
per square inch equivalent to 239° to 274° F. are rated as 
low temperature cures. They can be effected by various ac- 
celerators of low critical temperatures and are employed 
under suitable conditions of compounding and handling. 
Low temperature cures produce maximum service quality 
when both temperature and time are reduced. Such cures 
depend on the use of very active accelerators, certain of which 
may cause scorching of the rubber compound at the heat of 
mixing, calendering, or tubing. This tendency, when present, 
may be obviated by combining the use of two accelerators of 
different critical temperatures. 

High power accelerators not only increase output by re- 
ducing curing time but improve the tensile properties of 
the product as well. The slowness with which heat enters 
the rubber makes it unpracticable to shorten materially the 
cure of heavy masses. For even though highly accelerated, 
the center of the goods will be undercured. It should be 
remarked in this connection that goods cured in dry heat 
require a very fast accelerator because of the low temperatures 
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TABLE 4 
EQUIVALENT TIME AND TEMPERATURE FOR VULCANIZATION 
Temp. ° F. 260 265 270 275 280 285 290 295 300 305 310 315 320 
{ 1.0 0.48 0.38 0.30 0.24 0.19 0.15 0.12 0.9.5 0.7.5 0.6 0.4.8 0.3.8 
1.10 0.55 0.44 0.35 0.28 0.22 O1755 0.14 0.11 0.8.8 0.7 0.5.5 0.4.4 
1.20 0.63.5 0.50.5 0.40 0.31.8 0.25 0.20 0.16 0.12.7 0.10 0.8 0.6.3 0.5 
1.30 1.12 0.57 0.45 0.36 0.28.5 0.22.5 0.18 0.14 0.11.5 0.9 0.7.2 0.5.7 
1.49 1.19 2 0.50 0.40 0.31.6 0.25 0.20 0.15.8 0.12.5 0.10 0.8 0.6.3 
1.50 1.27 1.9 0.55 0.44 0.35 0.27.5 0.22 0 17.4 0.13.8 0.11 0.8.7 0.6.9 
2.0 1.36 1.16 1.0 0.48 0.38 0.30 0.24 0.19 0.15 0.12 0.9.6 0.7.6 
2.16 1.43 1.22 1.5 0.52 0.41 0.32.5 0.26 0.20.6 0.16.4 0.13 0.10.3 0.8.2 
a : 2.20 1.51 1.28 1.10 0.56 0.44 O35 9.28 0.22 0.17.6 0.14 0.11 0.9 
Time in hours 2.30 2.0 1.35 2 Bs I 1.0 0.48 0.38 0.30 0.24 0.19 0.15 0.12 0.9.5 
and minutes. } 2.40 2.7 1.41 1.20 1.4 0.50.6 0 40 0.32 6.25.4 0.20 0.16 0.12.7 0.10 
2.50 2.15 1.47 1:25 1.8 0.54 0.42.5 0.34 0.27 0.21.4 0.17 0.13.5 0.10.7 
3.0 2.24 1,54 1.30 112 0.57 0.45 0.36 0.28.5 0:22:5 0.18 0.14.4 0.11.4 
| 3.10 2.31 2.0 1:35 1.16 1.0 0.47.5 0.38 0.31 0.24 0.19 0.15 0.12 
| 3.20 2.39 2.6 1.40 1.20 13 0.50 0.40 0.31.7 0.25 0.20 0.15.9 0.12.6 
3.30 2.48 2.13 1.45 1.24 1.6 0.52 0.42 0.33 0.26 0.21 0.16.8 0.13.3 
3.40 2.59 2:19 1.50 1.28 1.9.5 0.55 0.44 0.35 0.27.7 0.22 0.17.5 0.14 
| 3.50 BK 2.25 1255 1.31 11257 0.57.7 0.46 0.36.5 0.29 0.23 0.18.3 0.14.5 
L 4.0 3.12 2.32 2.0 1.36 1.16 1.0 0.48 0.38 0.30 0.24 0.19 0.15 
From the R. T. Vanderbilt Co. Notebook. 


As an example of the use of the table, if a certain article is being vulcanized for 4¢ 


minutes at 30!4 pounds or 275° F., and it is desired to reduce 


the time to 20 minutes, then by reference to the table the pressure must be increased to 43 pounds or the temperature to 290°. 
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used and the slow penetration of the heat into the goods. 

The tendency to adopt low temperature cures is particu- 
larly marked in the production of tires, inner tubes, and 
light-weight molded specialties where the value of the product 
depends more on the number of heats per day than on the 
weight of the stock. 


Equivalent Cures 


Occasions for using equivalent cures occur frequently in 
factory practice more especially when it is desired to hasten 
the cure without first resorting to recompounding. Stocks 
that have proved satisfactory in service should not be changed 
if it can be avoided. Equivalent cures accelerate by the 
use of increased temperature and are applicable both to un- 
accelerated and accelerated stocks. They were established in 
curing practice long before the introduction of organic ac- 
celerators. They are based on the well established fact that 
a rise of 15° F. will double the rate of vulcanization or in 
other words will reduce the curing time by a half. This ap- 
proximation holds practically for cures of both accelerated 
and unaccelerated stocks. 

This fact was confirmed by J. R. Sheppard”, whose results 
are summarized as follows: “A determination of the tem- 
perature coefficient of vulcanization on a typical litharge stock 
in press cures ranging from 242° to 332° F. yielded 13° F. 
as the temperature interval responsible for doubling the cur- 
ing intensity. Breaking tensile, elongation, tensiles at sev- 
eral fixed elongations, tensile products, energy, and combined 
sulphur, when used separately as criteria, yield coefficients 
ranging from 12.6° to 13.7° F. These values agree within 
the limits of experimental error, with the average for all 
criteria of 13° F. 

“It follows that the character of the vulcanizate remains 
approximately ihe same, as the temperature and time are 
jointly changed in such a way as to keep the total curing 
effect constant.” 

Table 4 is based on the fact that the curing rate is doubled 
by raising the temperature 15° F. This table serves satis- 
factorily for converting cures at one temperature to equiva- 
lent cures at another temperature. To obtain the equivalent 
factory cure, time must be added in order that the heat may 
penetrate the goods. 


Equivalent Cure Chart 


A nomograph? is included in this article. It is based on 
‘the same assumption as Table 4: namely, that the rate of 
cure of a rubber compound doubles with every 15° F. rise in 
the curing temperature. It gives in graphic form the same 
information as Table 4, thus eliminating the necessity of 
interpolation for the solution of many actual curing problems. 





2“Temperature Coefficient of Vulcanization on a Litharge Compound.” 
Read before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., St. Louis, Mo., 
Apr. 18, 1928. Inp1A RuBBER WorLD, May 1, 1929, pp. 56-60. 

3 By H. A. Braendle, Binney & Smith Co., New York, N. Y. 


The chart found on the leading page of this article com- 
prises three vertical lines and is used as follows: The 
graduations at the left read temperature of cure from 230° 
to 340° F. Those at the right read time of cure by minutes 
from 20 to 400. The line “C” is ungraduated. Across 
the chart are drawn a full and a dotted line. These illustrate 
the manner of using the device for finding an equivalent 
cure in the following problem. 

Given a cure of 100 minutes at 245° F., what time will be 
required for an equivalent cure at 275° F.? The solution is 
found as follows: Draw across the chart the full! line con- 
necting the 100-minute graduation with the 245° F. grad- 
uation. It will interest the line “C.’’ Connect this inter- 
section by a dotted line with the proposed temperature, 275° 
F., and project it to cut the time scale at the right where it 
reads 25 minutes, the line of the required equivalent cure. 

For cures shorter than 20 minutes, one-tenth of the time 
scale may be used. 

Absolute accuracy is not claimed for the chart since the 
assumption on which it is based does not hold rigidly for all 
compounds, but it does give close approximation for tem- 
perature changes over almost the entire scale given. 





Vultex-Vulcanized Latex 


Vultex is vulcanized rubber latex prepared under the 
Schidrowitz patents and is one of the most important de- 
velopments of a singularly interesting raw material. The 
processes employed in the preparation of Vultex have pre- 
pared the way for the use of latex in many industries in 
which previously rubber had no place. For example, man- 
ufacturers of plush and pile fabrics for use in automobile 
upholstery have discovered an important and growing use 
for this material as a backing for their goods. 

Another important development now in the experimental 
stage is the use of Vultex in manufacturing inner tubes for 
automobile tires. In all road tests these tubes have shown 
great strength and wearing quality. Other new applications 
are in process of development, which will not only improve 
present products but create new articles of commerce. 


MATERIAL FOR MAKING DRIVING BELTS, COVERINGS FOR 
paper mills rolls, etc., is made by vulcanizing the pelymeri- 
zation products of butadiene mixed with lampblack and 
other fillers. The polymerization products of butadiene which 
do not distill without decomposition are used for making 
plates or elastic sheets, impregnated cloth, etc. Diolefins, 
particularly butadiene and its homologs, are obtained in 
good yield directly from alcohols having in their molecules 
fewer carbon atoms than that of the diolefin obtained in the 
presence of a catalyst. Ethyl alcohol gives butadiene freely 
when in the presence of zinc and aluminum oxides. 
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FRICTION TAPE MAKING 
—Unique, Progressive Industry 


Recent Advances in Manufacturing -- Better Grades in Stronger 
Demand — One Rubber Product Better Unvulcanized — 
Tape Tests Are Exacting 


a sticky strip and nothing more. To experts in the 
electric and allied industries the narrow, rubberized 
fabric band is indispensable in binding, splicing, and insu- 
lating operations, and none better realize how dependent 
are safety and efficiency on the employment of the best pos- 
sible product. In fact, it is to the keener appreciation of 
the more skillful users that manufacturers attribute the 
markedly improving demand for the better grades of this 
uniquely useful commodity. 
In service the term friction as applied to tape connotes 
not rubbing but rather its antithesis, the prevention of 
rubbing, and the checking of motion between surfaces in 


f \O THE average user the tape called friction is to him 








Canieron Machine Co. 


High Speed Camachine for Production of Friction Tape 


contact. As it is primarily essential that friction tape must 
stick and stay stuck to the utmost degree, it is given the 
required non-slip quality by coating it with a rubberized 
composition so tenacious as to make it practically immov- 
able when applied, while affording maximum pliability, 
moisture proofing, and electrical insulation. More definitely, 
such tape is so termed because in its initial treatment rubber 
is impressed into the textile through a friction coating 
rather than through a knife or surface spreading process, 
although the latter is used in giving the tape its final and 
actually adhesive coating. 


Quality of Fabric Stressed 


In making the better grades of friction tape the cotton 
sheeting forming the body of the tape is selected with 
special care. It must be strong enough to withstand all 





processing and service strains, must not be easily wrinkled, 
and have body enough fairly to resist water and electricity, 
and hold an ample quantity of rubber impregnation and 
surface coating. The fabric base must be evenly and firmly 
woven, free from dirt, knots, lumps, and irregularities of 
twist, and its warp threads must run in such straight lines as 
to lessen the likelihood of raveling when the treated cloth is 
being slitted into tape. Widths of sheeting may range from 
40 to 50 inches, the breadth depending on the finished width 
of the final tape and the number of coils to be made. One 
exacting requirement relates to the number of warp and woof 
threads per square inch to lessen the chances of pinholes ap- 
pearing in the final coated product, more than two such im- 


Scemiiabllia perfections per lineal vard being 





considered excessive. 

Friction tape is always 
straight cut, unlike the “pip- 
ing” adhesive tape, which is 
always bias cut -and used in 
making rubber footwear for 
joining soles to uppers. Such 
bias cutting allows a certain 
stretch and thus permits the 
tape to be fitted without wrin- 
kling around curves and edges 
of shoe lasts. 


Frictioning and Coating 


The cotton sheeting is well 
dried before given any rubber 
coating. It is first frictioned 
with a sulphur-free compound 
of rubber, usually of good 
smoked sheet stock, heavily 
pressed into the fabric in a 3- 
roll calender with heated rolls. 
The rubber stock, well broken down, softened, and warmed 
on heavy mixing mill or in an internal mixer, is fed be- 
tween the upper calender rolls and forms a layer around the 
middle roll, between which and the bottom roll the cloth 
is automatically fed into the machine. The lower roll travels 
at a slower speed than the one above it. This difference in 
speed causes a revolving “bank” or roll of rubber to form 
at the bight of the rolls, which drives the rubber into all the 
interstices of the fabric. When the roll has been thoroughly 
friction coated on one side, the sheeting is passed again 
through the calender and frictioned and filled on the oppo- 
site side. As it receives its frictioning, the sheeting is 
meanwhile being rolled up with an uncoated cotton fabric to 
keep the plies from sticking together. 

Besides being essential for effective waterproofing and in- 
sulating, the friction coating gives a surer foundation for the 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Calendering Friction Tape Fabric 


gum coating next to be applied. The second coating func- 
tions to make and keep the tape adhesive. The gum coating 
cannot effectively be made to do more than this; its useful- 
ness for resistance to moisture and electricity is merely in- 
cidental to the calendering process. To attain best results, 
tape should be frictioned on both sides, for only thus can it 
satisfactorily hold the surface coating and also be properly 
strengthened for its many uses. 
Adhesive Surface Coating 

For the coating applied in the second operation pure rub- 
ber is not a requisite even in making the best quality of fric- 
tion tape. A tacky non-vulcanizing rubber mix serves the 
many requirements of the tape much better than rubber 
solely. Pure rubber would be too susceptible to temperature 
changes, softening under heat, hardening under cold, and 
not sufficiently adhesive even at moderate temperatures. 
Friction tape coated with pure rubber would thus be quite 
useless. The rubber must be mixed with other ingredients 
to stabilize it toward temperature changes, to impart the ut- 
most practical tenacity, and to give it maximum aging qual- 
ity, in other words, to keep it soft, sticky, and useful for a 
reasonable period. The added ingredients are considered not 
as mere fillers or substitutes but have important reenforcing 
properties. They are, in fact, as essential as water and yeast 
mixed with flour in making bread. 

The second coating is applied in a spreading machine into 
which the fabric is first entered over a roller and under a 
heavy “doctor” blade or dull-edged knife. The fabric is 
held smooth under a tension, and the black viscid composi- 
tion is fed upon its moving surface. The mass is thus car- 
ried up against the spreading blade and revolves against the 
cloth. The thickness of the gum coat is regulated by the 
pressure of the blade on the cloth as the latter passes be- 
tween blade and roll. 

As the frictioned fabric is being drawn through the ma- 
chine and spooled on the farther side, the protective fabric 
between the plies is drawn backward and coiled for further 
use. A succeeding operation is passing the coated fabric 
over a series of steam pipes to dry the coating to the desired 
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degree, after which the web is wound on itself into a tight 
roll for cutting. 
Cutting Narrow Tape Rolls 

Formerly the narrow-width rolls such as the trade chiefly 
requires were made by rewinding sufficient of the broad web 
of treated fabric on to a paper core to make a roll of small 
diameter. Such a roll was then mounted on a speed lathe 
and sliced into sections of suitable width by pressing a 
knife into the roll as it revolved. The chief fault of this 
method was that it tended to produce strips with fretted edges 
by cross cutting the warp threads of the fabric. Even skill- 
ful operators found it difficult to prevent the edges of coils 
sealing themselves together, ply to ply, because the knife in 
severing the large roll forced at the same time the ply edges 
together and plastered the compound over the sides of the 
coil. Next to drying out of coils, the loosening of threads on 
the edge of tape has been one of the main worries of users 
and has made the frayless edge products the desideratum 
of both makers and users. 

Non-fraying tape has recently been achieved through the 
use of an ingenious slitting and roll-winding apparatus 
known as the Camachine. Its equipment includes a device 
for cutting paper cores into lengths corresponding to the re- 
quired widths of tape, all cuts being made in one operation 
and on the same mandrel on which the tape strips are to be 
wound. When the machine is being operated, a cutter back- 
ing roller revolves and the broad web to be slit is drawn taut 
across it, while a liner rewinder automatically relieves the 
mill roll of its protecting fabric. The slitter wheel is spring- 
pressed against the roller and revolves by friction as the 
web passes. In so doing it separates the web of fabric by a 
combined rolling and crushing motion, causing a clean, 
smooth, accurate cut. Fabric edge fraying is averted by the 
blades following the longitudinal threads entirely through 
the length of the web. 

Tape Tests Exacting 

Good friction tape has a highly viscous surface easily 

tested by pulling a ply from a roll. At the point of separa- 





Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Spreading Machine Applying Surface Coating on 
Frictioned Fabric 
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tion in good tape can be seen long, fibrous, elastic filaments 
or “teeth” proving the presence of a live, rubbery coating 
and attesting its high binding and cementing quality. That 
there may be no deviation from high standards set for the 
making of tape, the makers are continually applying tests 
that are as exacting for their purpose as those used for the 
most pretentious rubber products. 

A standard procedure requires that a piece of 34-inch tape 
be unwound from a roll and rewound on a 1-inch mandrel 
under a tension of 10 pounds. It is then unwound from the 
mandrel, the pull necessary to unwind the tape at the rate of 
30 inches per minute indicating the strength of the friction, or 
the pulling apart resistance. Two friction tests are usually 
made: the first when the tape is received fresh from the man- 
ufacturing department, and the second or aging test after the 
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tape has been heated in an electric oven at 212° F. for 16 
hours. While results vary with the compounds and proc- 
esses employed, a good average result is 4 pounds before 
heating and 2.7 pounds after heating. In another test the 
effect of sunlight on tape is determined through the ap- 
plication of intense violet rays, which show in a few min- 
utes the deterioration that sunlight would cause after many 
hours’ exposure. 

Another test to which tape is often subjected, although 
concededly not so precise in its results with unvulcanized as 
with cured rubber, is the oxygen aging test in which tape is 
placed into a bomb charged with oxygen under high pres- 
sure and kept hot for several hours. This test gives a rea- 
sonably good idea of the resistance to drying or oxidation of 
the rubbery coating of the goods. 


-_— 





Asbestos Wrapping Cloths 


Need of a Finely Woven Asbestos Fabric 


HE use of asbestos covering for steam pipes, boilers, and 

vulcanizers is familiar to everyone in the rubber industry. 
However, little attention has been given to the production of 
suitable wrapping cloths for rubber goods. Given suitable 
material, a large field is open for the introduction of fine 
asbestos cloths. But manufacturers find difficulty in produc- 
ing the degree of fineness which is essential for many pur- 
poses and which can be obtained with cotton. Coarser as- 
bestos cloths suitable for many purposes can easily be pro- 
duced, but the big demand is for a cloth of very fine tex- 
ture. 

Mechanical rubber goods manufacture has for many years 
afforded a wide field for asbestos fabrics in packings, and 
as steam hose and conveyer belt covers for hot materials. 
While it is difficult to make a closely woven asbestos cloth, 
it is possible to weave one which is entirely satisfactory. 
Naturally the weaving is more costly than the open construc- 
tion cloth. 

The problem of manufacturing a strong yet finely woven 
asbestos fabric suitable for wrapping all kinds of steam 
cured goods is one which should well repay the closest atten- 
tion on the part of the asbestos weavers. The life of the 
usual cotton cloth is notoriously low, and the cost is a factor 


in reckoning the cost of the finished article. Experiments 
have been made over a number of years with various cotton- 
asbestos union cloths, but nothing has been made fine enough 
for the average class of work. Such fabrics last two to three 
times as long as the all cotton types, but weakness always 
appears in the cotton threads. Similar experiments with all 
asbestos fabrics were even more promising, but here again the 
cloths were much too coarse; and experiments were 
abandoned on this account. 

Much tension is often applied in steam wrapping in both 
directions, and consequently a union cloth is not the ideal 
solution to the problem even if one could be produced suffi- 
ciently fine. One really successful development is the use of 
narrow strips of asbestos-cotton union cloths with the asbestos 
threads running along the strips. For coarse work these gave 
exceptional results since no tension was put on to the cotton 
in the material. The amount which could be thus used, 
whatever the composition, is very limited, however, and the 
difficulty of coarseness of all-asbestos fabrics must be over- 
come if the material is to become generally useful. At the 
same time a competitive price is necessary although it must 
be remembered that a higher price would be permissible be- 
cause of the saving effected in length of life. 





Quarter and Vamp Linings 
A New Rubberized Product for the Leather Shoe Industry 


‘THE competition existing in all lines of industry is felt 
with especial keenness in the shoe industry. There 
economy in the direction of new materials is always desired 
and sought. The newer developments in rubber-coated 
fabrics in particular have yielded products well suited for 
definite uses in leather shoe manufacture. One of the latest 
of these is a rubberized fabric for shoe quarter and vamp 
linings, known as duPont Pontan. It is not only adequate 
for the service required of low priced shoes but it is also 
superior in many respects to similar rubberized products 
and even to the lower grades of sheepskin previously used. 
Pontan is made of a specially constructed fabric not pre- 
viously much used by rubber manufacturers. On this fabric 
as a base a special rubber coating is applied. in such man- 
ner as to give it properties resembling leather, excellent 
wearing quality, and practically no tendency to peel. Pon- 


tan, generally speaking, looks like leather, is made in similar 


1S. G. Byam in The DuPont Magazine, May, 


1930. 


colors, and has a slightly fibrous surface not unlike some 
leather. When wrinkled or crushed, it takes on an even 
more leather-like appearance due to the grain-like creasing 
that develops. This quality of appearance is of prime im- 
portance, for a quarter-lining material must look like leather 
in order to be practical for use in shoes. 

The material is economical because its square foot price 
compares favorably with that of the cheapest sheepskin that 
might be used, since it is made in full yard width, is uni- 
form in texture and quality, and cuts to about 25 per cent 
better advantage than skins. 

A further recommendation of this type of material is its 
workability, and it has the firmness of good leather, which 
permits it to lie smooth in the shoe. It has a back with 
characteristics similar to the flesh side of a skin, thus per- 
mitting ready pasting to the counter, also it has just enough 
plasticity and stretch to conform smoothly to the surface of 
the last and counter. 
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eAIR ( ONDITIONING 
in the 


Dipped Rubber Goods Industry 


EpGAR MAAss, PH.D. 


N the manufacture of dipped or seamless rubber goods 
the dipping is by far the most important operation of 
the whole process. At this point an unskilled man will 

prove helpless as soon as some difficulty arises, and many 
difficulties are to be expected. In a former article’ different 
kinds of open and enclosed dipping machines were described. 
The operation of dipping with these machines is done as 
follows: The operator lowers the frame loaded with forms 
to the surface of the cement. A mechanical spindle device 
or a valve enables him to regulate the lowering very slowly 
as the forms touch the cement. If he operates the forms too 
quickly, little air bubbles will be pressed into the cement. 
These will settle afterwards on the forms and give faulty 
goods. 

After the forms are dipped deeply enough, they are raised 
slowly. Most of the adhering cement runs back into the 
tank. When the form is entirely out of the cement, a little 
string of rubber flows from the tip of the form to the cement 
in the tank. When this string is flowing slowly, the opera- 
tor removes it carefully with a wooden paddle. He then 
turns the forms over quickly so their tips point upward. It 
requires considerable experience to judge when the rubber is 
dry enough to remove the string. Too dry a string will de- 
stroy the viscosity of the cement and cause blisters, and if 
not dry enough, the rubber will flow on the form and give 
the goods uneven thickness. The 
dipper must watch the rubber on 
the forms, and when he sees it 
moving downwards, he turns the 
forms repeatedly until the rubber 
is dry enough. A second dip into 
the cement is made as soon as 
the rubber attains stability. 

It is important that the rubber 
film be not too dry. Very dry 
rubber is difficult to dip and 
easily causes blisters. Before 
the forms are removed from the 
frame, the tank should be pro- 
tected from dirt by wood or metal 
covers. After the dipping is 
completed, the forms are taken to 
the drying room having a tem- 
perature of 100 to 135° F., ac- 
cording to the quality of the sol- 
vent used in preparing the 
cement. As soon as the forms are 
dry enough so that the rubber 
does not stick when touched by 
hand, the goods are conveyed 
into the workroom, where the 
beads are rolled and the goods 
vulcanized and stripped from the 
forms. 


1“The Manufacture of Machine Dipped 
Goods,’””’ INDIA RUBBER "WorLD, Mar. 1 
1930, pp. 61-62. 
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Fig. 1. Carrier Air Conditioning Unit 


When old type open machines are used, the dipping room 
must be ventilated thoroughly to remove the naphtha fumes 
which endanger the health of the workers. The danger of 
explosions is not very great because the content of naphtha 
fumes in the air is usually below that of an explosive mix- 
ture. The fire hazard is considerable, however, and most 
dipping rooms are equipped with steam valves, sand buckets, 
etc., which the law and the insurance companies require. 
No iron plates which may cause sparks should be on the 
floor. In some European factories the dippers wear felt 
shoes. In other plants carbon dioxide fire extinguishers are 
used. Fireproof sliding doors should be installed to cut 
off the dipping room from the rest of the plant in case of 
fire. If dipped goods manufacture occupies only a part of 
a factory system, the dipping plant should be in a building 
apart to reduce fire hazard. 

The temperature of the dipping room is very important 
to make the process smooth running and to avoid those dis- 
turbances which force closing the plant for one or several 
working days. If the usual VMP naphtha is used, the room 
temperature can be raised to 95 to 100° F. without en- 
dangering the process. If the temperature is too low, evapo- 
ration proceeds too slowly, and the skin of rubber on the 
forms gets too thin. If the temperature is too high, it is 
liable to cause blisters on account of too rapid evaporation. 
It is essential that fresh air be 
distributed evenly through the 
room, otherwise the goods will 
become faulty by uneven thick- 
ness. The cement in the 
tanks may also become quite 
uneven because a_ certain 
amount of solvent evaporates 
directly out of the tanks. This 
can be lessened only by constant 
and careful use of tank covers. 

It has been long observed 
that the influence of climate 
and weather is very impor- 
tant. This is especially true 
in regard to the relative 
humidity of the air. Ex- 
tremely low humidity occurs 
in the eastern United States 
with prevailing westerly or 
northerly winds and causes 
quick evaporation of the outer 
layers of cement on the forms. 
These layers form a thin skin 
of solid rubber over the under 
layers of the rubber cement 
adhering to the forms and 
thereby are a serious obstacle 
against total evaporation of 
the solvents. The process 
proceeds very slowly, and the 
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solid rubber may even slide on the re- 
maining cement, producing folds which 
make the goods seconds. 

Very high humidity, usually associated 
with easterly or southerly winds, causes a 
condensation of moisture on the rubber. 
When the goods are dipped only once, 
this fact may be disregarded. But when 
dipped several times, the moisture will be 
transferred into the cement tanks and 
cause millions of small bubbles of pin- 
hole size to arise. These bubbles are 
quite different in size and number from 
those caused by too high temperature. A 
tank in which they have formed cannot 
be used for at least twelve hours especially 
when the barometric pressure of the air is 
high. Such a tank should be thoroughly 
stirred and rested over night until all the 
bubbles have moved to the surface where 








by a refrigerator or by a driven well, 
is used for the spray chamber. This 
water cools the air and thus forces 
it to give up its excess moisture. The 
dehumidifying process is more expensive 
on account of requiring this necessary 
supply of cold water. Nevertheless it 
will prove money-saving and will enable 
the manufacturer to work straight through 
the hottest summer days without slight- 
est trouble. The size of the refrigerator 
depends, of course, on the size of the dip- 
ping rooms and the number of operated 
machines. 

Most dipped rubber goods are either 
cured by the vapor curing or the wet cur- 
ing process or both. Wet curing consists 
in immersing the goods in a mixture of 
carbon disulphide and sulphur chloride. 
Carbon disulphide has a very low boiling 








they will either pass into the air or can be 
taken off easily by skilled men. The 
surface laver of the cement is removed 
with a flat piece of tin which must be as broad as the tank 
is wide. The months July to September are most danger- 
ous on account of their high and constantly changing rela- 
tive humidity. Relative humidities above 80 and below 50 
per cent are dangerous. In winter the air is usually drier 
and then a high humidity is not so dangerous at moderate 
outside temperature as at summer temperature. 

In winter, the relative humidity can be lowered by raising 
the outside temperature. During summer this cannot be done 
on account of high temperatures. Therefore, a number of dip- 
ping plants have installed humidifiers and dehumidifiers, 
which are mostly mechanically controlled and maintain a cer- 
tain degree of humidity in the dipping rooms all the time. 
During winter the humidifier which injects moisture into the 
air is generally used. This operation is simple, and the 
equipment cheap. Excellent equipment, built by reliable con- 





cerns experienced in this special field, is available at 
moderate prices. 

Figures 1 and 2 

show different types 

of air conditioners 


that are used in the 
dipping _ industry. 
These machines can be 
used both for humid- 
ifving and dehumidify- 
ing. Figure 3 shows the 
spray chamber of the 
air conditioner, which 
is the essential part of 
the apparatus. Here 
the moisture is injected 
into the air. Figure 4 
shows a phantom view 
of the interior of the 
apparatus shown in 
Figure 1. From the 
spray chamber the air 
passes through an 
eliminator which re- 
moves the excess mois- 
ture. Thence it pro- 
ceeds to a heating coil 
where it is raised to the 
desired temperature. If 
one wishes to de- 














humidify the air, cold 


Fig. 3. Spray Chamber water, furnished either 


Fig. 2. York Humidifier eaey 


point, (115° F.). It therefore evaporates 
quickly, causing condensation of 

moisture on the goods. Though this con- 
densation can be neglected in most cases, it does 
much damage in manufacturing transparent nipples and 
finger cots. A manufacturer desiring to produce nipples sim- 
ilar to those imported in large quantities from Europe should 
have a conditioning system in his wet curing rooms. Other- 
wise he will not be successful with this work in the summer. 

When the humidity of the air is extremely low, carbon 
disulphide will evaporate before the curing agent, sulphur 
chloride, has penetrated to the inner layers of the goods. 
The rubber is then vulcanized only on the surface and will 
deteriorate quickly. This is well known by every manu- 
facturer of gloves and balloons. A slower evaporating sub- 
stitute for the carbon disulphide has been sought and 
naphtha and benzol have been experimented with, but with- 
out much success. By far the hest solvent is the carbon 
disulphide. 

To effect a thor- 
ough cure evaporation 
must be slowed up 
to a certain degree. 
Nature does this when 
the humidity in the 
air is high enough. 
But in winter es- 
pecially it has been 
found necessary to cor- 
rect natural conditions 
by humidifying — the 
air in the wet curing 
room. In this way an 
air conditioner — will 
prove of highest value 
all year in the curing 
room of the plant and 
will help produce 
goods of fine appear- 
ance and long life. 

After curing, the 
goods should be dried 
in a ventilated closet 
to free them of carbon 
disulphide. The tem- nt 
perature of this closet 
must be kent at about 
95° F. Higher tem- 

















peratures will darken 
and spoil the appear- Fig. 4. Phantom View of Carrier 
ance of the goods. Unit 
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The Revival of 
‘TIRE RETREADING 


Full Circle Treaders Are the Latest 
Development in Vulcanizing Equipment in Which Pressure 
and Heat Are Applied Only to the Tire Tread 





HE past two years have | f 
witnessed a revival of i I 
tire retreading after the 

original tread has been worn 

smooth or entirely worn out. The 
practice of retreading is almost 
as old as the use of tires them- 
selves. In the early days of the 
industry tires were usually manu- 
factured by the wrapped tread 
method: that is, the carcass was 
fabricated first and then the 
tread applied to the unvulcan- 
ized carcass in some instances, 
but more often after the carcass 
had been semi-vulcanized. When 
the tread had been applied, the 

whole was wrapped with a 

bandage of strong cotton tape to 

hold the tread firmly in place 
while the tire was vulcanized. 

Retreading in those days 
simply repeated the last process 
of manufacturing. When a worn 
tire was to be repaired, the tread 
remaining was peeled off, the 
surface of the casing thoroughly 
buffed, and coated with two or 
three applications of pure rubber cement. When the cement 
was dry, a new tread was applied. If the tire was to have a 
smooth tread, the new tread was of unvulcanized rubber. But 
if it was to be of nonskid design, a tread of semi-vulcanized 
rubber imprinted with the nonskid design and made in the 
form of a band, was applied to the casing. The nonskid 
tread depressions were filled with wet soapstone to make 
the contour of the tire smooth. After applying the bandage 
the tire was placed in a kettle and cured in open steam, 
vulcanizing the new tread and uniting tread and carcass. 
This process, however, had a tendency to overcure the 
thinner parts of the carcass, and many faulty retreads re- 
sulted. In fact, so many retreads were improperly done that 
the practice of retreading gradually died out, and with the 
advent of lower tire prices it became a question whether the 
service rendered was worth the cost of retreading. 

The next retreaded tires to make their appearance came 
immediately after the war when tire prices were again at 
their highest peak. By this time the wrapped method of 
vulcanizing had completely disappeared, and all tires were 
cured in molds. with tread and carcass in one unit, the non- 
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skid design being engraved in 
the mold. 

These new type retreads were 
first put out by some of the 
smaller tire manufacturers, the 
method being to peel off the out- 
side of the worn casing, from 
bead to bead, apply a new tread 
and sidewall, and cure in the 
original mold in which the tire 
was made. As these tires had 
all the appearances of new tires, 
they were often sold as such by 
the unscrupulous dealer or manu- 
facturer. When legitimately sold, 
they were known as rebuilt tires, 
differing from the old retread 
in that the whole outer surface 
was covered with new rubber. 
The “gyp” or dishonest tire mer- 
chant was quick to see the possi- 
bilities in this field, and during 
the period from 1920 until 1926 
numerous retreading plants and 
small factories flooded the mar- 
ket with rebuilt tires sold as new. 
However, laws were passed in 
most states making it compulsory 
to brand such tires as “rebuilt” or ‘“retreaded.”’ 

While the original rebuilt tires turned out by tire manu- 
facturers could be recommended, and the materials and 
workmanship were good, those put out by the “gyp” had 
absolutely no merit. Materials were of the poorest, work- 
manship carelessly done, and no care given to the selection 
of casings to be used. The net result was that the retreaded 
tire again fell into bad repute and disappeared from the 
market. 

The next experimental work with retreads was done by 
tire companies that sell to taxicab and bus companies on a 
mileage or rental basis. Therefore, these concerns were in- 
terested in rebuilt tires in order to get additional mileage at 
a lower cost. All their efforts were centered on quality, be- 
ing very careful both as to workmanship and materials used. 
The results so far obtained have been quite a surprise both 
to the users and the manufacturers themselves. At least one 
tire company that does a large rental business with taxicabs 
in one of our largest cities is turning out 100 treads daily and 
is getting an average additional mileage of 15,000 miles at a 
cost of about $3 per retread or .0002 cents per mile. Here 
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again this added mileage is by far the cheapest mileage ren- 
dered by the tire. This is accounted for by the fact that in 
the original mileage rendered the manufacturing cost of the 
original tire as well as selling and advertising cost should be 
considered, while the retread has only the direct cost of ap- 
plying the new tread. For the worn carcass can be valued 
only at junk prices and has no additional selling cost as the 
retread in this case is part of the original sale. 

So the comparison stands something like this: New tire 
average mileage (for average tire used on taxicabs) 30,000 
miles, approximate cost $15; Retread average 15,000 miles, 
approximate cost $3. From these figures it can be seen that 
retreading is very attractive to companies that sell tires at 
prices dependent on the mileage rendered. Not only those 
concerns but also the tire merchant who caters to the cheap 
trade, saw possibilities in the retread business. He had met 
demands with cheaply manufactured, unguaranteed tires, 
which were never any better than the claims made for them. 
Now he saw a chance to offer his customers a tire which 
would really give value for the money paid for it at a much 
lower price than it was possible 
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with an inflated airbag inside to make the tread conform to 
the shape and design of the mold as well as to hold tread 
and carcass firmly together until cured. The mold then was 
placed in a kettle and subjected to live steam of. sufficient 
pressure to maintain it at curing temperature until vulcan- 
ized. As the whole tire was subjected to this temperature, 
the carcass always had a tendency to overcure, especially on 
the thinner parts of the sidewall and around the beads. This 
overcuring caused many of the carcasses to break before the 
new tread had worn out or given sufficient mileage to make 

retreading profitable. j 
In the new process no heat is applied to the carcass, but 
only to the outer surface of the tread. This is accomplished 
by the use of an open center circular mold which is so con- 
structed as to iit snugly on the outer surface of the tread. 
This mold has a self-contained boiler usually heated by elec- 
tricity although some use gas. The heat being applied to the 
outer tread surface, it first comes in contact with the new or 
unvulcanized tread and must pass through it before it reaches 
the carcass, and by the time the heat has penetrated the car- 
cass, the tread is well cured. This 





to give the poorer quality new 
tire. Hence, we see again new 
retreading plants springing up 
and retreaded tires again appear- 
ing on the shelf of the tire dealer, 

The new method of retreading 
is merely a revival of the mold 
cure with the mistakes of the 
older method corrected, supple- 
mented by new and _ better 


adapted equipment, new stock |- 
preparing methods, and_ better 
materials. The process of apply- 


ing the new tread has been sim- 
plified, and the cost of labor and 
materials lowered, so that a 
much better result is now ob- 
tained than was thought possible 
a few years ago. The new 
method differs first in the prepa- 
ration of the worn carcass, care 
being taken in selecting only = 








is further helped by using tread 
compounds which cure rapidly at 
the lowest possible curing tem- 
peratures. 

To this new vulcanizing 
method may be attributed the 
greater part of the success of 
these retread or recapped tires; 
first, because it eliminates car- 
cass breaks due to overcures; 
second, as it does not overcure the 
carcass but only the new or un- 
vulcanized tread, it gives a much 
better union between the two and 
almost wholly eliminates loose 
treads or tread peeling, both of 
which were major faults of the 
older systems. A report from 
one of the larger tire companies 
using this method states that of 
approximately 50 tires recapped 
daily for a period of six months, 








carcasses that are worth a re- 
tread or that are likely to last 
during the life of the new tread. This does not mean that 
a broken carcass should never be retreaded, as any casing 
which would justify a repair is usually worth retreading. 

The next step is to prepare the carcass for cementing. 
While this was done in the old method by peeling both the 
tread and sidewall down to the fabric and then buffing with 
a wire brush, in the new method the tire is put into a machine 
that rotates the tread surface against a circular rasp which is 
revolving at high speed. When the surface of the tread has 
become smooth, the casing is ready for the first coat of cement, 
the buffing having been done by the rasp at the same time it 
was smoothing off the tread surface. The sidewall is not 
disturbed and only a sufficient amount of the tread to make 
the surface smooth and round to conform to the contour of 
the tire. When the cement is thoroughly dry, using at least 
two coatings, the new tread is applied. Here again the new 
differs from the old method. Where the outer rubber was 
peeled down to the fabric, it was necessary to use one or 
more layers of cushion rubber to complete the union be- 
tween carcass and tread as is done in making a new tire. 
But in the new way the old cushion is not removed; so all 
that is necessary is to apply the unvulcanized tread, which 
will unite easily as they are of like composition. 

The next step is to vulcanize the new tread, and here is 
the greatest difference of all between the old and the new 
method. In the old method the tire was placed in a mold 


Lowell Full Circle Retreading Machine 


there was not one case of a 
separated tread; and that would 
be an enviable record for new tires as well. 

Equipment of the type mentioned is now offered by two or 
three mold shops all using the same idea of heat applied 
only to the part vulcanized. Materials for retreading may 
be bought from any of the reputable tire manufacturers. If 
care is taken in the selection of both worn casing and mate- 
rials used, it is reasonably certain that sufficient additional 
mileage can be obtained to warrant retreading by the new 
method. 





Anticipating Boom Periods 


When the bottom has dropped out of the market and the 
outlook is bluest, the shrewdest investors prepare for good 
times. Unlike the timid and short-visioned, who have no 
courage to buy until prices have crept up substantially, the 
far-seeing operators who know that financial history always 
repeats itself, find their largest profits in well anticipating 
the return of normalcy. What is true of security booms is 
true of swings of industrial prosperity. Their foundations 
are always laid in times of business let-downs, and those 
reap the advantage who realize this fact. 

Those who produce and provide for producers must par- 
ticularly prepare their sales campaigns long in advance of 
retailers, and nothing can help them more in the solution of 
their distribution problem than well-directed trade journal 
advertising, which, is but a superior form of salesmanship. 
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Why Colors Fade 


Rubber Goods 


GEORGE RICE 


HE effect of sunlight, artificial light, heat, friction, 

the acids of perspiration and cleaning preparations 

upon the colors of rubber, rubberized wearing apparel, 
or rubber goods of any kind, often is not so detrimental as 
that caused by some form of bacteriological action. The 
bacilli of mildew, mold, rust, and even those which exist in 
the heavy air currents of a metropolis possess ample destruc- 
tive powers to deaden a bright color on rubber just as they 
can dull the hues of any commodity once they actually attack 
it. The object of the powerful but exceedingly diminutive 
germs which float about space on particles of dust is not 
directed toward color destruction on rubber, wool, wood, or 
anything else. The color is simply in the way and gradu- 
ally is eliminated as any barrier is when a hungry foe seeks 
food. 

In the case of rubber goods it is the rubber which is de- 
sired, and if any coloring substance is present, this color too 
must vanish as the particles of rubber disappear. ‘This often 
happens with goods in storage or during shipment overseas 
or when displayed in a poorly ventilated show window or 
even on shelves in stores. Sometimes the colony of living 
organisms will lodge on a rubber coat, cape, or hat when the 
article is left hanging in a wardrobe where the air is cioce 
and damp. 

The owner of the garment will 
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Fading Is Due to 
Bacteriological Action 


by placing the spore in its different stages of life between 
plates and enlarging it with photo-magnifying lenses on a 
screen with a lantern. The accompanying illustration shows 
what was exhibited. 

First is the spore as shown at 1; then this same spore in 
the next stage becomes separated into spindles as shown at 
2. These spindles proceed to separate into smaller spindles, 
all the while developing in size and power. The fragments 
then skim about in the drop of water between the two glass 
plates and group themselves for action on any substance 
which promises nourishment. ‘This is the final stage of liv- 
ing for the bacilli, and they must feed or perish. Whatever 
their subsistence, the color on it also will be absorbed. Con- 
sequently we have fading. 

Anything exposed constantly or only occasionally to the 
powerful rays of the sun is not likely to be subject to such 
organisms. But it is not practicable to keep rubber goods 
always exposed to the sun. The latter is not always shining. 
If a merchant displays some rubber goods in his window, 
he is as liable to see the colors fade by the action of sunlight 
as by germ action. 

Neither can antiseptics always be used. Color-decaying 
fungi can be destroyed on wood by brushing it with creosote. 
But rubber commodities cannot be so treated and still be 
serviceable. Zinc chloride is, of course, an effective pre- 
servative for fabrics which are part rubber and part textile. 
Many experiments with various oils and distillation products 
have been and are being conducted by chemists to diminish 
or eradicate entirely germ action on colors by killing the 
organisms by shutting off their air supply. 

Chloride of magnesium is used by some gabardine man- 
ufacturers to protect both the rubberized fabric thread struc- 


ture and the color. All gray cloth to be rubber 
surfaced almost always is sized with a composition 
of calcium sulphate, glucose, 





refer to the splotches made by the 
microbes as decay or rot or merely 
stains. The decay in rubber colors 
is caused by parasites of a fungus 
type that feed upon the material, 
for they have digestive organs in 
spite of their minute size. 

Sun heat destroys bacteria by 
drying them up, but a certain de- 
gree of warmth is needed by the 
spore to multiply and live. Mbois- 
ture and enough air to breathe 
are also required, although an 
abundance of air usually is not es- 
sential. Thus, rubber goods kept 
in well ventilated places seldom 
accumulate any of the spore of 
germs. 

It is possible to find a great deal 
about the deteriorizing effect of 
germ life on colors by visiting a 
bacteriological laboratory having 
powerful microscopes handled by 
capable _ bacteriologists. Here 
may be seen the stages of existence 








china clay, dextrin or tallow or 
grease, for these substances give 
weight, stability, and wearing 
qualities to the fabric even though 
some of them come out of the 
yarns during the finishing pro- 
cesses. Sized goods are liable to 
mildew easily as the starchy in- 


eredients in the sizing attract 
germs. In a recent case an epsom 
finish had been put on cloth 


ordered for rubberizing. Through 
some error in finishing, the epsom 
crystals were entangled with the 
fibers in a crushed state, making 
the texture coarse besides leaving 
attached to the threads a substance 
which became mildewed soon after 
the garments were marketed. 

Usually enclosed air spaces are 
sought by germs. Therefore, if 
the places where rubber or rubber 
surfaced goods are kept are well 
ventilated, the danger of bacterial 
invasion will be reduced to a 
minimum. 








of a species of bacilli which is par- 
ticularly harmful to colors on rub- 
ber substances. Tests were made 


Three Stages of Existence of the Dye Color 
Deteriorating Bacilli Magnified 


The next article will be on 
the visionary fading of colors. 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires 


INAL statistics compiled by the Rubber Division, and 
here tabulated, show the stocks of automobile casings, 
and solid and cushion tires held by 
on April 1, 
final average number of 
is 83.0, an increase of 7.9 casings over the average in the 
preliminary report issued on April 15 
greatest per dealer increase of any final report over a pre- 
liminary and may be explained by the receipt of over 8,000 
questionnaires after the preparation of the preliminary report. 

An analysis has been prepared of the reports from dealers 


inner tubes, 
dealers reporting 
1, 1929. The 


having stocks of 
casings, and a com- 
arison made to 


the survey of April 
1, 1929. This year 
a greater percent- 
age of reports fell 
into the class of 
dealers having less 
than 100 casings 
in stock, a smaller 
percentage of re- 
ports falling into 
the classes of deal- 
ers having more 
than 100 casings. 

The number of 


dealers reporting 
stocks of solid or 
cushion tires on 


April 1, 1930, was 
1,436, and_ the 
number of such 
tires on hand was 
40,829, an average 
of 28.4 per dealer. 
This compares 
with 1,146 dealers 
on April 1, 1929, 
reporting 40,151 
tires, or 35.0 tires 
per dealer. 

Dealers were 
asked to report 
whether they were 
handling one, two, 
three, or more 
makes of tires. An 
analysis of the re- 
ports shows a 
greater percentage 
of dealers concen- 
trating sales efforts 
on one make than 
in preceding years. 
It was disclosed 
also that dealers 





1 Special Circular No. 
2684, Rubber Division, 
United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D 


As of April 1, 1930° 


makes, 21.3 
1930, as compared to April 
casings per dealer inventory. 
two makes of tires. 
1930. This is the 
(3) Do you sell batteries? 
checking wheel alinement? 
machine-testing brakes ? 
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Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires 








pril 1, 1929 April 1, 1930 
o a Cee ee aS ES 
Dealers Average 
Report- per Report- 
Number ing Dealer Number ing 
Total casings 25,245 94.4 2,550,222 30,717 
PS ere 20,279 69.1 2,005,299 Cc) 
High pressure bs) , cra 544,923 24,309 
eer MES oo. sa sceoesssuaus se 24,928 143.5 3,637,543 30,677 
Sx lids hivibiae oh as kee ee 1.146 5.0 40,829 1,436 
: er of dealers not tabulated separately. 


DEALERS’ STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILE TIRES BY STATES, APRIL 1, 1930 
Total Casings High Pressure Inner Tubes 
A ———_ 








Dealers Average 








Pen PES Ie 2 LM Saye eG SS 
No. of No. of Ave erage “No. of “No. of No.of No.of Average 
Dealers Tires No. Per Dealers Tires Dealers Tubes No. Per 
Reporting on Hand Dealer Reporting on Hand Reporting on Hand Dealer 
New England 
OS eae 445 23,446 52.7 342 5,610 440 35,015 79.6 
New Hampshire... 229 18,513 80.8 186 4,290 225 22'959 102.0 
Vermont ....-.., 206 11,284 54.8 161 3,022 209 16,913 80.9 
Massachusetts ... 721 74,518 103.4 526 13,285 712 100,911 141.7 
Rhode Island ... 128 13,951 109.0 96 2,943 133 20,661 155.3 
Connecticut ..... 321 39,564 123.3 256 7,224 313 54,058 172.7 
Middle Atlantic 
New York 2,038 228,047 111.9 1572 39,378 2,031 309,663 152.5 
New Jersey ..... 661 61,270 92.7 485 10,868 666 86,501 130.0 
Pennsylvania .... 2,578 190,888 74.0 1,895 35,695 2,577 258,884 100.5 
East North Central 
MG cesewcscaan 1,732 145,491 84.0 1,343 29,833 1,730 194,047 112.2 
Indiana . 999 77,956 78.0 809 17,147 1,007 114,221 113.4 
Illinois . 1,581 136,717 86.5 1,255 28,238 1,562 201,491 129.0 
Michigan ....... 1,320 100,920 76.5 992 17,433 1,323 148.475 112.2 
Wisconsin ...... 1,109 97,297 87.7 935 24,010 1,099 140,750 128.1 
West North Central 
Minnesota ...... 942 80,812 85.8 784 19,681 942 122,355 129.9 
Iowa ery ye 960 68,158 71.0 811 17,080 941 104,519 111.1 
Missouri ....... 936 82,488 88.1 7&1 21.249 932 109.327 117.3 
North Dakota 454 26,285 37.9 379 6,515 463 43,644 94.3 
South Dakota.. 372 20.351 54.7 311 4.978 369 34,936 94.7 
Nebraska ....... 546 33,005 60.4 439 7,982 544 53,483 677 
Kansas ......... 804 91,340 113.6 686 18,533 795 112,039 140.9 
South At lantic 
Delaware ....... 59 3.271 55.4 42 811 56 5,058 90.3 
Maryland ... 415 38,698 93.2 301 8,283 423 55,974 132.3 
Dist. of Colum mbia 64 9,722 151.9 45 1,171 64 13,448 210.1 
| ee 776 46,027 59.3 568 8.849 779 66.212 85.0 
West Virginia 216 14.006 64.8 150 2,565 215 19,380 90.1 
North Carolina .. 515 42,184 81.9 421 10,952 521 58,037 111.4 
South Carolina .. 276 17,104 62.0 194 4,824 278 29,474 106.0 
OS Se 443 32,645 I3.4 368 8,273 446 55,591 124.6 
Florida 319 31,846 99.8 yA 6,041 311 39,763 127.9 
East South ‘Central 
Kentucky ....... 409 27,968 68.4 319 6,109 412 46,505 112.9 
Tennessee ....... 365 33,237 91.1 287 6,934 371 48.439 130.6 
Alabama ....... 387 28,043 72.5 311 6,284 393 45,803 116.5 
Mississippi 351 22,055 62.8 274 5,679 348 37,059 106.5 
West South Central 
PASMOOERS bcos es 330 23.823 Vf Ae) 255 4.976 339 36,161 106.7 
EOD. (n.n00 000 289 26,585 92.0 224 6.919 290 40,158 138.5 
Oklahoma ...... 517 56,573 109.4 430 10,304 512 72,226 141.1 
eee 1,477 111,554 va. 1.257 30,509 1,486 182,644 122.9 
Mountain 
PEER .occcees “Bas 25,280 80.8 255 5.143 313 37,665 120.3 
eee 209 13,368 64.0 168 2.852 205 20,048 97.8 
Wyoming ....... 125 9,350 74.8 19 1,616 126 13,676 108.5 
Colorado ....... 412 35,763 86.8 335 8,980 418 42,487 101.6 
New Mexico .... 154 11,623 75.5 19k 2.186 151 15.393 101.9 
CT 163 14.423 88.5 136 2,680 162 20.369 125.7 
(See 181 11,023 60.9 135 2,182 179 16,947 94.7 
Nevada 52 3,352 64.5 41 615 50 5,028 100.6 
Pacific 
Washington 684 47,132 68.9 564 11,490 692 67,381 97.4 
ee OF Tre 384 28,537 74.3 306 6,120 379 40.833 107. 
California 1,590 152,191 95.7 1,286 34,072 1,586 204,793 129.1 
Unallocated ....... 160 10.538 65.9 109 2,510 159 16,479 103.6 
a ae 30,717 2,550,222 83.0 24.309 344.923 30,677 3,637,543 118.6 





handling but one make of tire were holding 64.6 per cent of 
the total April 1, 1930, stock of casings; those handling two 
per cent; three makes, 5.5 per cent; while all 
others made up the remaining 8.6 per cent of the total casings 
It follows that the larger dealers carry more than 


The following questions were asked all dealers reporting: 
(1) Do you sell automobiles? (2) Do vou sell gasoline? 
(4) Do you have equipment for 
(5) Do you have equipment for 
From the 31,677 reports received it 


was learned that 
12,005 dealers, or 
7.9 per cent, sell 
automobiles: 24,- 
014. or 75.8 per 
cent, sell gasoline; 
20,232, or 63.9 per 
cent. sell batteries; 
12.277, or 38.8 per 
cent, have wheel 
alinement equip- 
ment: and 2,461, 
or 7.8 per cent, 
have machines for 
testing brakes. 

A special analy- 
sis was made of the 


stocks of - casings, 
inner tubes, and 
solids held by 
dealers engaged in 
various tvpes of 
business. For in- 
stance, it was as- 


certained that deal- 
ers in automobiles 
and gasoline carry 
comparatively low 


stocks of tires; that 
those selling bat- 
teries had higher 
than average tire 
stocks: and_ that 
tire dealers with 
wheel alinement 
and brake testing 


equipment had the 
highest average 
stocks. 

The average 
stocks of total cas- 
ings per dealer on 
April 1 of the 
years 1925 to 1930 


are: 62.2, “63.9. 
70.6, 81.2, 94.4, 
83.0: inner tubes, 


102.1.119.6,120.9, 
123.4, 143.5, 118.6; 


solids, etc., 20.1, 
200: 247, 27%, 
35.0, 28.4. 
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NOVELTIES 


Rubber Wall and Floor Coverings 


New Notes in Modern Decorative Schemes 





HE interior deco- 
rator of today 
makes use of a 

number of industrial 
materials which his 
more conservative pred- 
ecessor would never 
have thought of em- 
ploying in any decora- 
tive scheme. Thus we 
find cork and aiumi- 
num among the ma- 
terials brought together 
to obtain unusual ei- 
fects, and now rubber 
seems to be coming to 
the fore. Up to quite 
recently rubber, if used 
at all, was selected 
more for its qualities of 


durability, ease of 
keeping clean, and, 


where it took the place 
of leather, for its 
cheapness. But now le dernier cri in ultra-fashionable 
interiors is the use of rubber not only for attractive rugs 
but also for novel wall coverings. 

In rubber floor coverings, favorite and tried designs of 
linoleums and tiled surfaces have generaliv been followe1 
so far, but a change is to be noted. Manufacturers are now 
producing carpetings of rubber that are as delicate in color- 
ing and fanciful in design as any modernistic interior deco- 
rator could desire, and these coverings are consequently in 














Fluted Rubber Wall Covering 


growing demand for 


smart interiors. Cer- 
tainly hardly any ex- 
position OL modern 
decorative art in Paris 


can be visited without 
one finding more or 
less striking examples 
of this type of carpet- 


ing. In a recent issue 
of the Revue Générale 
du Caoutchoue two 


photographs are shown 
of rubber carpets seen at 
the Salon d’Automne. 
he one has a simple 
but effective stripe de- 
sign and covers an im- 
mense corridor; the 
other is a rug for a 
studio and is carried 
out in thoroughly mod- 
ernistic fantasy of de- 
sign and coloring. 

A previous issue of the same paper mentions a new use 
for rubber, which our contemporary thinks deserves the atten- 
tion of the rubber manufacturer. It appears that in an art 
gallery recently opened in Paris the architect hit upon the 
idea of using fluted rubber in neutral tints for covering the 
walls against which the pictures are to be hung. The ma- 
terial is not only strong, washable, and fairly good-looking, 
but it offers a splendid neutral background against which 
the paintings show up admirably. 
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Enhances Pictures at Exhibit 
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Studio Rug with a Modernistic Motif 


Rev. gén. caoutcl 


Colorful Stripes on a Rubber Rug for a Corridor 
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Bigger and Better Balloons 


Variegated Designs, Novel Shapes, and Profitable 
Uses Make These Toys More Popular Than Ever 


’ \Y back in 1856 appeared one of 

the earliest patents for a toy bal- 
loon, and during that same year two others 
were issued, indicating a fad for these 
toys. Decades have passed, but the appeal 
of such playthings has not. On the con- 
trary, time has increased the popularity of 
the balloon, bringing it new ideas for size, 
shape, ornamentation, and use. Efficient 
manufacturing methods, quantity produc- 
tion, and competition have so reduced 
prices that a plain toy balloon has now 
become merely the background on which 
to place fanciful designs and variegated 
coloring. Concentrated dyes, bright inks, 
elaborate cuts for imprints, bands of color 
applied by air brush, and other means are 
utilized to simulate calicoes and rainbows, 
marble and onyx, to depict animals, flow- 
ers, and landscapes. The illustrations of 
this article offer some inkling of the de- 
velopment of the balloon. 

Consider its shape, for instance. From 
the original round, plain style the bal- 
loon has grown long and lean, short and 
stout, egg-shaped, or like an Indian club, 
in giant or normal proportions, indeed 
’most any shape at all; and in many cases 
the evolution is not complete until a 
chicken, a soldier, a watermelon, a dirigible, 
a pig, or even the devil himself has been 
produced. These novelties are much sought 
after not. only by youngsters but by their 
elders, as souvenirs, decorations, and even 
as amusing playthings. For the appeal of 
the balloon recognizes no age limits, and 
the spirit of youth never dies. 

Another interesting feature about the 
modern balloon is its color scheme. Al- 
though the plain one in solid tones is still 
popular, chiefly as premiums and for com- 
mercial advertising, particularly for foreign 
trade, demand inclines toward the latest 
achievements in color ornamentation. Some 


balloons are half one shade and half an- 
other. Others relieve the monotone by 
stripes, fancy designs, or pictures in con- 
trasting hues. This variety of colors seems 
to have been borrowed from the rainbow, 
although the rainbow, perhaps, never saw 
some of the tints that brighten a balloon. 
Pastel as well as deeper shades create this 
blaze of glory. Greens, blues, yellows, 
purples, red, white, black, rose, orange, 
and even silver and gold thus burst forth 
in balloonland. Several colors, moreover, 
often harmonize on one balloon, enhancing 
its attractiveness. The intensity of the 
color is affected, too, by the balloon itself, 
whether it is compound, opaque, or trans- 
parent. 

One of the current best-sellers is a con- 
glomeration of color emphasizing a rain- 
bow stripe as well as a mottled motif. This 
latter is particularly effective, frequently 
resembling the work of a Cubist artist run 
riot. The result on the balloon undoubt- 
edly is quite pleasing, and no pattern ever 
is exactly duplicated. 

Stripes also play an important part in 
the decorative plans of balloondom. The 
lines usually run longitudinally, but a re- 
cent creation sports horizontal stripes 
with the middle one in a color different 
from the other two. 

A modification of the stripe series is the 
concentric circle resembling a target, re- 
peated on the balloon in several places. 
The same idea is carried out with stars. 

The prints gracing many of these bubbles 
of joy are beautiful and educational. One 
of the prettiest in this group is the bouquet 
or floral design. Baskets or bouquets of 
flowers in natural colors make a dainty 
display. Other prints show faces of 
lovely ladies or well-known “movie” lumi- 
naries. The bathing girl in various poses 
at the beach is quite popular. Nor is it 


unusual to see a speeding train or a dirigi- 
ble floating in the air on an airship balloon. 

Birds and animals make enticing sub- 
jects. The tri-picture prints boast three 
different animals separated by a stripe or 
a bar of contrasting color. The panel 
print revealing an animal within a border 
made by the alphabet, entertains children. 
So does the nursery-rhyme balloon with 
the jingle and the illustration of principal 
characters. 

A novel type is the fish bowl balloon of 
pure rubber, giving the appearance of glass 
when inflated. It is printed all over with 
green seaweed, and gold fish in natural 
colors float about lazily. 

The silhouette balloon is striking, fur- 
nishing in four flaming colors and high 
luster finish a beautiful Egyptian scene: 
a sheik riding a camel on the desert sands. 
Another attractive specimen, the Arctic 
balloon, in an air brush and stencil design 
glorifies the lands made famous by Rear 
Admiral Byrd. In silhouette are a ship, 
a plane circling the skies, and a man 
mushing a dog-sled on the snow white 
base. The vivid colors in the background 
suggest the very rare aurora borealis. 
Other prints include the quaint windmill, 
assorted stripes made of “tricky” lines, 
and even a comic strip. 

The circus supplies ideal material for 
balloon decorations. Here venders find 
ready sales, especially when their products 
reflect the atmosphere of the Big Top. 
Just as the antics of the clown prove high- 
ly diverting to his audience, young or old, 
so, too, do views of these funmakers in 
characteristic “shots” go over big on bal- 
loons. The bareback rider and the dare- 
devil of the trapeze as well as the fascinat- 
ing, if somewhat terrifying beasts also are 
pictured. 

The Merry-Go-Round balloon is quite 
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catchy with its clev- 
erly worked out de- 
signs in bright hues. 
The canopy on top 
and the _ prancing 
ponies and other ani- 
mals combine color 
and action. 

Holidays likewise 
create sales for spe- 
cial balloons. Prints of Uncle Sam, the 
American flag, revered presidents, and 
such historic events as Columbus discov- 
ering America, the landing of the Pilgrims, 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Washington crossing the 
Delaware will satisfy even the most pa- 
triotic. Hallowe’en is symbolized in black 
on gay orange by a witch astride her 
broom, accompanied by her cat and owl 
retinue. Santa Claus appears in his cus- 
tomary haunts on Christmas Eve. Nor 
are the Thanksgiving turkey or the Easter 
bunny forgotten. 

Fraternal organizations often find it use- 
ful to put their emblems on balloons. 

Novelty balloons enlist a large following. 
One of the best numbers is the skull bal- 
loon with the skull in dead white on solid 
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black. A similar model is the grinning 
negro. The heathen Chinee of the long 
queue also is mirth-provoking. Other 


funny faces are revealed, such as the tramp 
and his elongated nose, the humorous and 
bewhiskered gentleman with his long, 
pointed red nose, or the clown displaying 
queer triangular rubber ears. The soldier 
and the sailor prove irresistible. A major 
of large and small balloons is an amusing 
toss-up item, always landing on large card- 
board feet. 

The watermelon balloon actually resem- 
bles the fruit with its green imprint and 
peculiar form. The balloon printed and 
shaped like a football should appeal to 
girdiron fans. A model reflecting the 
aeronautical influence of the times copies 
the dirigible “Los Angeles.” The ship’s 
outlines are in blue on a white background. 
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A silver Zeppelin balloon also is available. 

Balloons come in standard and giant 
sizes. When inflated, the round types vary 
from 6 to 44 inches, and the airships from 
3 by 9 to 12 by 42 inches. One slim model 
swells to 8 by 84 inches. Some balloon! 

Squawker balloons are excellent noise- 
makers. Many models, both round and 
airship, boast the sound device. The craze 
for color has captured even the plain stem 
squawker, enlivening it with red, white, 


and blue spiral stripes. This color scheme, 
furthermore, has been adopted for stem 
valves. Squawker stems and closing valves 
appear in several sizes and shapes, in wood 
or metal. One of the latter works auto- 


vice stations have been quick to realize the 
possibilities of this form of advertising. 
Certainly its use could be more widely ex- 
tended to advantage. 


We are indebted to The Oak Rubber 
Co., Ravenna, O., for these illustrations. 


matically. Another improved model, the 

“Twistit,” is airtight and easy to operate. After in- 
flating the balloon, twist the valve two or three times: 
to deflate, twist in the opposite direction. A safety 
feature of this convenience is that being fastened on 
the outside of the neck of the balloon instead of inside 
where the air might force it out, the valve cannoi 
slip from the balloon and lodge in the child’s throat. 

The balloon, besides providing amusement, likewise 
serves many useful purposes. The toy balloon is em- 
ployed to determine the air ceiling for aviators. 
Laboratory workers have even utilized balloons as 
aids in filtration pressure. 

But perhaps the most important business role of 
this toy is as an advertising medium. Given away as 
souvenirs with the name of the company, its trade- 
mark, or chief product imprinted and maybe pictured 
on the balloon, it forms most satisfactory means of 
bringing an organization before the people. It is 
inexpensive; yet it reaches not only the kiddies but 
also their parents, especially the women, who, statistics 
have indicated, comprise the greatest part of the 
buying public. Many tire organizations and ser- 
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Sponge Rubber Manufacture 


THe following abstracts of United 
States patents relating to the various 
applications of sponge rubber manufacture 
are concluded from INprA RuBBeR WeRrLD, 
May 1, 1930. 

57. Netz et al, 1,534,654, Apr. 21, 1925. 
Filling for boxing gloves comprises a body 
of molded sponge rubber having an outer 
skin, and a recess in one of its sides, and 
a thumb piece of molded sponge rubber 
having a shank adapted to fit within the 
recess. 

58. Freedlander et al, 1,536,288, May 5, 
1925. Masticate smoke sheets, add rosin 
oil, slowly sift in finely powdered sulphur, 
add finely powdered dehydrated lime, add 
gas black while being masticated on a mill 
at 130° to 180° F.; bring ethylidene- 
aniline to approximately 212° F. and add 
it to the mass; add ammonium bicarbonate, 
allow the mass to cool to 70° F. 

59. Brucker, 1,536,700, May 5. 1925 
Making horns and amplifiers consists in 
placing rubber sheet in the mouth of a mold 
having a cooperating core occupying the 
mouth portion only, and placing in the 
neck of the mold a compound shaped like 
a hollow biscuit with a blower inside, and 





vulcanizing it. 

60. Flemming, 1,538,789, May 19, 1925. 
Hard rubber articles are made by pressing 
to the desired shape a hard rubber com- 
pound containing a blower, vulcanizing it 
in a mold, and chilling the surface of the 
article. (See group illustration.) 

61. Johnston et al,. 1,538,818, May 19, 
1925. A multiple-celled battery container 
is composed of solid hard rubber cells, and 
a cellular hard rubber structure completely 
surrounds the cells and is vulcanized there- 
to. 

62. Willis. 1,540,444, June 2, 1925. Mak- 
ing reproductions consists in forming im- 
pression matrices by vulcanizing a sponge 
rubber compound in a mold with an article 
to be reproduced, and then molding repro- 
ductions of the article in the matrix thus 
produced. 

63. Ellis et al, 1,344,534, June 30, 1925. 
Sponge rubber is produced by chlorination 
of loosely packed mass of rubber at a pres- 
sure of 125 pounds per square inch at 
ee a 
64. Stringfield, 1,544,699, July 7, 1925. 
Hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide is 
introduced in rubber by means of silica gel 

65. Arias, 1,551,452, Aug. 25, 1925. A 
cushion comprises a body of sponge rub- 
ber with endless ribs on its under-surface. 

66. Moore, 1,565,582, Dec. 15, 1925. A 
pad has an elastic sheath that fits over the 
arm of a crutch and a sponge rubber 
cushion in the sheath. 

67. Bash, 1,565,775, Dec. 15, 1925. A 
pad for applying cosmetics comprises a 
body of sponge rubber and an envelope of 
thin rubber inclosing the body. 

68. Freedlander et al, 1,565,995, Dec. 15, 
1925. A composition comprises masticated 
smoked sheet rubber, fine sulphur, fine 
lime, rosin oil, ethylideneaniline, and am- 
monium bicarbonate. 

69. Pierce, 1,568,238, Jan. 5, 1926. 
Shoulder pad and joint guard comprise 
foam rubber sheet, heavy covering with 
lighter marginal strip, reenforcing strip 
beneath the foam rubber, and _ stitching 
passing through marginal strip, rubber, and 
reenforcing strip. 















































70. Johnston, 1,574,658, Feb. 23, 1926. 
\ blowing agent is incorporated in the rub- 
ber compound, which is formed slightly 
smaller than the finished article, and then 
vulcanized in a mold whereby the article 
is expanded to the desired size and shape. 
(See group illustration. ) 

71. Henry, 1,577,861, Mar. 23, 1926. 
\ soap holder comprises a sponge rubber 
body having a central space and a mouth 
for receiving a cake of soap, rubber sheets 
united to the body and lining the mouth, 
the sheets having fastenings for closing the 
mouth, and having tabs for opening the 
latter. (See group illustration. ) 

72. Brucker, 1,582,507, Apr. 27, 1926. 
Horn or amplifier has a cellular hard rub- 
ber bell and a solid hard rubber neck in- 
tegrally united thereto. (See group illus- 
tration. ) 

73. Miller, 1,584,694, May 11, 1926. A 
covering comprising a flat thick sponge 
rubber base surmounted by a flat. thin 
facing sheet integrated with the base, 
formed partly of rubber, and extending 
over both the top and edges of the base 
portion, 

74. Dickey, 1,586,076, May 25, 1926. 
The process comprises forcing a perforat- 
ing plate through unvulcanized sheet rub- 
ber, passing the perforating means carrying 
the unvulcanized rubber through openings 
in a mold, the plate forming the other mold 
element, and vulcanizing the rubber in the 
mold. 

75. Marshall, 1,587,486, June 1, 1926. 
Sponge rubber composed of crude rubber, 
stearic acid, sulphur, litharge, zinc oxide, 
and a petroleum product, is mixed in vary- 
ing proportions according ta the intended 
use. 

76. Miller, 1,588,487, June 15, 1926. A 
sheet has faces of sponge rubber in at 
least two colors and each face differently 
ornamented. 

77. Leathers, 1,595,203, Aug. 10, 1926. 
In a toy, the combination of stiffening mem- 
bers, molded sponge rubber flesh, dense 
rubber covering, and a dipped rubber skin, 
the stiffening members are vulcanized in 
place. 

78. Kuhlke, 1,597,904, Aug. 31, 1926. 
Resilient balls are made by forming a 
sphere by winding wire about a mass of 
uncured rubber containing a_ volatilizing 


agent, and vulcanizing whereby a portion of 
the rubber penetrates the interstices of the 
sphere, and the remainder is converted into 
sponge rubber. 

79. Lehr, 1,599,054, Sept. 7, 1926. Mak- 
ing rubber sponges consists in producing a 
rubber cylinder having a spongy interior 
and peripheral skin, cutting the cylinder 
transversely to produce cylindrical blocks, 
applying cement to the peripheral skin of 
the blocks, and folding the peripheral skin 
on a median line, and pressing the portions 
on each side of the median line into ad- 
hering contact. (See group illustration.) 

80. Bishop, 1,599,947, Sept. 14, 1926. A 
toy snake has a vulcanized rubber body 
being divided in sections by deep notches, 
and a fabric reenforcement centrally of the 
body, the notches reaching nearly to the 
fabric but spaced therefrom to provide con- 
necting webs of rubber between the sec- 
tions and surrounding and protecting the 
fabric. 

81. Miller, 1,600,194, Sept. 14, 1926. A 
sponge rubber toy, simulating a cigar or 
a cigarette, has the sponge appearing in cut 
section at one end. 

82. Riddell, 1,602,454, Oct. 12, 1926. 
Football player’s uniform has pockets 
filled with sponge rubber. 

83. North, 1,602,624, Oct. 12, 1926. In- 
corporating ammonium carbonate into a 
rubber mix comprises preparing a suspen- 
sion of ammonium carbonate in petrcleum 
oil and adding the suspension to the rub- 
ber on the mixing rolls. 

&4. Gammeter, 1,604,272. Oct. 26, 1926. 
A metal spider is supported in heat con- 
ductive relation with a metallic rim mold, 
with the ends of its arms projecting into 
the mold cavity and supporting a heat- 
expansible body on the ends of the arms, 
and expanding the rim material to fill the 
mold bv applied heat. 

85. Freedlander et al, 1,606,522, Nov. 
9, 1926. A polo mallet comprises a shaft 
and a head composed of vulcanized sponge 
rubber having a covering and a hollow in- 
terior. 

86. Dickey, 1,698,727, Nov. 30, 1926. 
Producing fabric covered perforated rub- 
ber includes bringing unvulcanized rubber 
and a fabric together, perforating the rub- 
ber and fabric, vulcanizing and sponginz 
the rubber while the perforating means are 
within the perforations. 
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87. Harrison, 1,610,088, Dec. 7, 1926. 
An amplifying horn comprises a body of 
hard cellular rubber having a smooth lin- 
ing of soft rubber serving to dampen vibra- 
tion set up in the hard rubber. (See group 
illustration. ) 

88. Hood et al, 1,610,286, Dec. 14, 1926. 
A cushion comprises a sheet of sponge rub- 
ber having beveled edges and one surface 
including the edges, covered smoothly with 
fibrous material, which is united thereto 
by vulcanization, and having the other sur- 
face uncovered. 

89. Pratt, 1,614,019, Jan. 11, 1927. An 
uncoagulated aqueous paste comprising dis- 
persed rubber globules and _ vulcanizing 
agents is vulcanized in a mold. 

90. Schwartz, 1,614,853, Jan. 18, 1927. 
A tennis ball comprises a hollow spheri- 
cal core of dense rubber, the core retaining 
gas under pressure, and a surfacing of 
sheeted sponge rubber attached thereto. 

91. Balch, 1,617,511, Feb. 15, 1927. A 
sponge rubber slab is cut by blunt-edged 
knives equally from opposite sides along 
the desired line of cut until it is substan- 
tially solid, and severing it while so com- 
pressed by bringing the blunt edges to- 
gether. 

92. Lehr, 1,621,550, Mar. 22, 1927. Rub- 
ber sponges are made from cylindrical 
rubber blocks having exposed cells on the 
parallel faces and a peripheral skin, by 
placing side by side the peripheral skin and 
ornamental strip and progressively fold- 
ing the skin on a median line, leaving mar- 
gins projecting beyond the edges, and ce- 
menting the parts together. (See group 
illustration. ) 

93. Flowers, 1,628,717, May 17, 1927. 
A toy comprising a sponge rubber ball 
has a recess part way to its center, a metal 
plate embedded in the ball and forming the 
bottom of the recess, and a bell secured 
to the plate in the recess. 

94. Hood, 1,628,979, May 17, 1927. 
Sponge rubber bodies of extended length 
are made by placing sponge rubber com- 
pound ina flexible tube of larger cross sec- 
tional area in which the rubber is cured 
under conditions which will produce sponge 
rubber and cause the expanding compound 
to stretch the tube to cylindrical shape and 
place it under tension. 
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95. Wedlock, 1,629,013, May 17, 1927. 
A strip of sponge rubber of uniform cross- 
section, normally straight and too long to 
produce ina mold at a single cure, is pro- 
duced by drawing sponge rubber compound 
through a heated die where it is vulcanized. 

96. Roberts, 1,630,135, May 24, 1927. 
An inner sole comprises a top layer of 
cork, fabric covering the upper face of the 
cork, and a lower layer of sponge rubber. 

97. Snelling, 1,630,721, May 31, 1927. 
Articles of sponge rubber are formed by 
cooling a mixture of rubber latex, adding 
particles of ice to the medium, while still 
liquid or semi-solid, and coagulating the 
porous mass of rubber. (See group illus- 
tration. ) 

98. O'Neill, 1,644,027, Oct. 4, 1927. A 
bouncing doll is composed of compressible 
and extensible springs and sponge rubber, 
the springs being embedded in the rubber. 

$9, Lower, 1,645,248, Oct. 11, 1927. 
Articles of sponge rubber having a fabric 
covering are made by shaping the fabric to 
that of the finished article, applying a layer 
of rubber to the interior surface of the 
feit, and vulcanizing the compound sheet 
with the felt in contact with one surface of 
a mold. 

100. Lower, 1,645,604, Oct. 18, 1927. A 
slab of rubber compounded to expand and 
form sponge rubber on vulcanization is 
covered with a sheet of fabric, the edges 
being secured around the rubber slab; the 
article is placed into a closed chamber with 
the fabric out of contact with the walls, 
and the slab vulcanized. This expands the 
rubber and stretches the fabric, which as- 
sumes a natural curvature about the edges 
of the slab while the fabric about the edges 
is out of contact with the walls of the 
chamber. 

101. Boehlke, 
A foot arch includes a core 
ber. 

102. Seckbach, 1,650,743, Nov. 29, 1927 
A head rest for baths comprises rubber 
sponge and a water-tight film covering the 
upper and front sides thereot. 

103. Wilderman, 1,651,567. Dec. 6, 1927. 
A porous ebonite a is made by pressing 
partially cured ebonite particles into a mass 
having a greater volume than the sum of 
the volumes of the individual particles, and 


1,648,633, Nov. 8, 1927. 


of sponge rub- 
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Airbags Used in Mining Operations 1 





The ordinary 
tunneling mining operations are removed 
with 
been tried to make the removal of mine 
props easier. 
purpose makes use of a prop of telescoping 
construction utilizing an inflatable rubber 
airbag to apply an adjustable pressure. 
The construction and operation of three 
different types of this prop are indicated in 
the illustration. 

Figure A shows a prop shod with a 
point and provided with a flat top piece, 
between which and the roof plank, is in- 
serted an inflatable rubber airbag. 

Figure B illustrates an all metal tubular 
prop with the airbag between the upper 
and lower telescoping sections. 

Figure C similarly illustrates another 
telescoping tubular prop in which the air- 
bag occupies a position in the bottom of 
the lower section. 


U. S. Patent No. 1,752,101, Mar. 25, 1930. 
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then subjecting the mass to vulcanization. 

104. Merrill, 1,659,371, Feb. 14, 1928. 
The method of making rubber cushions 
comprises semi-curing sponge rubber in 
sheet form, applying cement, wrapping the 
sheet spirally to form a core, applying a 
soft rubber sheli to the core, and vulcan- 
izing the shell and core together. 

105. Vernet, 1,659,644, Feb. 21, 1928. A 
soap dish has bottom, side, and end walls 
composed of sponge rubber. 

106. Strock, 1,660,729, Feb. 28, 1928. A 
soap tray comprises a sponge rubber body 
having a concavity in its upper surface for 
the reception of soap and a rubber band 
surrounding and connected with the perim- 
eter of the sponge rubber body. 

107. Miller, 1,674,053, June 19, 1928. 
Sponge rubber is made by incorporating 
into an unvulcanized sponge rubber stock 


particles of vulcanized sponge rubber, 
forming, and vulcanizing. 
108. Morimoto, 1,685,954, Oct. 2, 1928. 


A thin layer of sponge rubber is attached 
to the surface of rubber goods by rubber 
solution made by dissolving rubber in ben- 
zine, naphtha, etc., and adding to this solu- 
tion mixtures and the materials which con- 
vert rubber into spongy rubber, then apply- 
ing to the surface of rubber goods, and 
vulcanizing. 

109. Silver, 1,696,129, Dec. 18, 1928. 
Making auxiliary heel linings consists in 
forming a sheet of sponge rubber between 
two pieces of fabric to which the rubber is 
vulcanized, coating the fabric on both sides 
with adhesive, drying, cutting blanks of 
the desired shape from the sheet, and then 
splitting each blank to form a lining having 
a sponge rubber face and a backing of 
adhesive coated fabric. 

110. Maranville, 1,712.965, May 14, 
1929. Structural material comprises a 
body of cellular hard rubber, and a metal 
facing sheet united therewith by a bonding 
laver consisting of a balata-like, heat-plas- 
tic, artificial isomer of rubber. 

111. Noar, 1,717,168, June 11, 1929. 
Sponge rubber articles are formed by sur- 
face vulcanizing a prepared rubber mass 
for the formation of sponge rubber, and 
subsequently generating gas within and 
vulcanizing the surface vulcanized mass in 
a mold. 
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Warding Off a Crisis 


HE Stevenson Restriction Act, so generally con- 
demned as a “racketeering” scheme directed 


against American rubber users, was at least of 
foreign origin. But even that much could not be said 
of a more recent proposition, which, had it been embodied 
into law, would have, even though inadvertently, handi- 
capped American industry scarcely less seriously than the 
late and unlamented Stevenson Act. While perhaps not 
so intended, the Blaine amendment to the Smoot-Hawley 
tarifi measure was, too, a rubber restriction device. Pre- 
sumably designed to benefit American labor by excluding 
all materials produced by contract or indentured labor, 
it even could have banned the importation of some 80,000 
tons of crude rubber produced under usual labor agree- 
ments abroad. 

The likelihood of over one-sixth of a year’s supply of 
raw material being cut off ruthlessly, of an artificial 
shortage being created, of encouragement being given 
to foreign selling pools, and of a sharp price enhance- 
ment that would dislocate all cost-schedules and upset all 
marketing plans was no pleasant prospect for American 
rubber manufacturers striving to recover from the recent 
setback to trade in general. 

Only through the vigilance and tireless work of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., and several in- 
dividual industrial leaders was the blundering corrected 
in the nick of time, the situation being saved by making 
the ruling effective only on goods that can be produced 
in the United States. With equal zeal and effort the 
association and leading rubber company representatives 
likewise strove to induce the tariff conferees to reconsider 
the Shortridge amendment putting a 7-cent duty on long 
staple cotton, material so essential for the construction 
especially of the heavier types of tires, of which but a 
relatively minor quantity is grown in the country. A.- 
though it was made plain that such a duty would not 
increase the use of American cotton and would be a burden 
on tire-makers and consumers, political expediency proved 
more potent than general economic advantage and the 
objectionable duty was allowed to remain. 
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From Vulcanizing to Freezing 
HE practicality of rubber research may again be 
curiously demonstrated. Golf balls are ordinarily 
produced by winding rubber thread at high ten- 
sion upon solid or similar rubber cores at common tem- 
perature. The behavior of rubber when released from a 
frigid state has suggested a process whereby the resili- 
ency of the ball can be so enhanced that it will have a 
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flight far beyond that of many noted types. The secret, 
it is hinted, lies in reducing the temperature of the core 
to 45° below zero F. and retarding its expansion until 
it can be encased within the balata or gutta percha hemi- 
spheres forming the shell. 
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Silver’s Drop and Cheap Rubber 

HAT higher prices for crude rubber are con- 

tingent on the stabilization of silver prices and 

the demand for gold, is asserted by Clifford C. 
Johnston, writing in the N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 
He claims that last fall’s drop in security prices was not 
a major influence in depressing the price of rubber, but 
that the recession in the value of various Far East com- 
modities is due plainly to the steady decline in the value 
of silver from about 70 cents a fine ounce in 1925 to 
40 cents early in 1930. Such decline has been caused by 
the demonetization of silver in countries where its circu- 
lation had been maintained at a fixed ratio to gold; and 
with the renouncing of bimetallism, demand for the 
metal has sharply lessened, although its production has 
not diminished in proportion. As a contributing factor 
in the commodity price sag, he notes the increased de- 
mand for gold in Far East countries now on a gold basis 
or gradually renouncing bimetallism. 

The urge to produce has been increasingly felt by 
estate workers and native planters since silver began 
losing its buying power. Overproduction, in disregard 
of all regulatory schemes, to which low prices for rubber 
are ascribed, has been most apparent since 1925 when 
silver started to decline. He points out that while the 
3ritish Government tried with export control to aid its 
nationals engaged in rubber planting, it found that it 
could not stem the tide and finally abolished all restric- 
tions on a warning from British bankers that the harm 
coming from a scarcity of gold and a superabundance of 
silver, would far more than offset any benefits that might 
be derived from a continuance of the uneconomic 
Stevenson control plan. 

Of the new efforts of a British-Dutch group to con- 
trol rubber production and to stabilize prices, he be- 
lieves that the plan is doomed to failure. He says that at 
best the group can regulate but one-half the rubber out- 
put. If, however, it had monopolistic advantage like 
the Franco-German potash combine, the Chilean nitrate 
control, or the South African diamond cartel, it might 
achieve a fair degree of success. 

“If it were not for these abortive attempts on the part 
of producers to regulate production,” he says, “a swing 
in the price of rubber, tin, and other far eastern com- 
modities now being sold at or below the average costs 
of production would be generally anticipated.” 
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Chlorinated Rubber’ 


HLORINATED rubber is made by 
reacting on unvulcanized rubber 
with chlorine. It may vary in its combined 
chlorine content from less than 40 to more 
than 70 per cent, depending upon its mode 
of preparation and the use for which it is 
intended. All of these varieties are much 
more readily soluble than the untreated 
rubber, but the solutions vary greatly in 
viscosity as well as in other properties. 
Benzol and its homologs, toluol and xylol, 
as well as solvent naphtha, are good sol- 
vents for chlorinated rubber. Other suitable 
solvents are the chlorbenzols, carbon tetra- 
chloride, carbon bisulphide, trichlorethy- 
lene, and the like. 

Solutions of chlorinated rubber in sol- 
vents such as those mentioned are suitable 
for use as varnishes, impregnating compo- 
sitions, etc., but for many purposes the 
addition of drying oils, particularly Chinese 
wood oil, or tung oil, is desirable. Such 
additions improve the “body” of the var- 
nish, as well as the water resistance and 
flowing qualities. When wood oil is em- 
ployed, it should preferably be that known 
to the trade as “prepared wood oil” made 
by treating the oil near its polymerization 
point and adding rosin or rosin derivatives, 
driers, etc., since the untreated oil dries 
to a frosted or flat finish. To make clear, 
permanent varnishes from chlorinated rub- 
ber and tung oil the time of cooking of the 
oil is reduced for low chlorination of the 
rubber and increased for high chlorination. 


Formula for Varnish 


The following is an illustrative example 
of the way in which varnishes such as are 
contemplated in this invention may be pre- 
pared, to the details of which it is, of 
course, not limited. 

Twenty-five parts by weight of highly 
chlorinated rubber, i. e., that containing 67 
per cent or more of chlorine, above men- 
tioned, were dissolved in 50 parts by weight 
of solvent naphtha, and when solution was 
complete, 75 parts by weight of “prepared” 
wood oil were stirred in, no heat being em- 
ployed in the process. The “prepared” 
wood oil was made by cooking the raw oil 
for 45 minutes at 200° C. after treatment 
with about 12 per cent of limed rosin. It 
contained no benzine or the like, being 
thinned with turpentine and solvent naph- 
tha, since many aliphatic hydrocarbons tend 
to precipitate chlorinated rubber. 

The composition, after thorough mixing 
of the ingredients, was allowed to stand 
for a time in order that bubbles might 
escape and any dirt or sediment settle. 
After this it was brushed on a wooden 
panel and found to give a hard, tough, clear, 





1Data from Chadeloid eens Co:, 75 £. 
45th St., New York, N. Y 


and bright coating when dry. The surface 
dried “dust free” in less than two hours. 

The industrial application of chlorinated 
rubber has been demonstrated by research 
to have the following possibilities : 

Varnishes and similar coatings having 
very good luster or flat, as may be desired, 
can be made. These varnishes or coatings 
are hard and durable, especially for indoor 
use. They resist acids, alcohol, water, 
fumes, fire, etc., and can be made very 
quick drying, being useful in certain in- 
dustries where speed is required for drying, 
with or without heat. 

Chlorinated rubber may be used in the 
textile trade for treating cloth in various 
kinds, such as waterproof and fire-resistant 
materials, including curtains, chintzes, chif- 
fons, waterproof covers, window shades, 
etc.; in the paper trade for treating paper, 
paper boxes, and other containers; in the 
manufacture of molded or plastic composi- 
tions for making radio parts, electrical 
equipment parts, buttons, ornaments, toilet 
articles, toys, games, etc.; in the manufac- 
ture of laminated material made from 
sheets of paper, cloth, or other material. 
These products have fire-resistant and in- 
sulating characteristics as well as flexi- 
bility. 

In the hat industry chlorinated rubber 
may be used as sizing for felt hats and as 
a coating for straw hats; in the artificial 
leather or patent leather industry, as a 
coating for leather or imitation leather; in 
the electrical equipment industry as an in- 
sulation material for coating copper and 
other wire and electrical equipment parts 
in the making of laminated boards and i 


the manufacture of molded parts manufac- 
tured from plastics containing chlor rub- 
ber, etc.; in the wallpaper and interior 
decoration industry, as a coating for wall- 
paper and for wall coverings, having quick- 
drying, acid, and fire-resistant qualities. 
Patents 

The following list of United States pat- 
ents have been issued on chlorinated rub- 
ber: 


U.S. 

Pat. No. Issued Title 

1,544,529 June 30, 1925 ‘‘Process of Ma iking 
Chlorinated Rubber” 

1,544,530 June 30, 1925 ‘‘Process of Making 
Chlorinated Rubber 
and Products Derived 
Therefrom”’ 

1,544,531 June 30, 1925 ‘Method of Chlorinat- 
ing Rubber” 

1,544,532 June 30, 1925 “Process of Making 
Chlorinated Rubber” 

1,544,533 June 30, 1925 ‘Process of Treating 

3 Rubber’”’ 

1,544,534 June 30, 1925 “Chlorinated Rubber 

Product and Process 
2 eae R _ of Making Same’”’ 

1,544,535 June 30, 1925 “Chlorinated Rubber 
Compound and Process 

ae - : of Making Same”’ 

1,572,065 Feb. 9, 1926 ‘Resinous Composition 
Containing Chlorinated 

. _ Rubber” 

1,635,812 July 12, 1927 “Chlorinated - Rubber 
Varnish” 

1,695,636 Dec. 18, 1928 “Chemical Product 
and Process of Mak- 
ing Same” 

1,695,637 Dec. 18, 1928 ‘*Cement”’ 

1,695,638 Dec. 18, 1928 “Coating Composition 
and Process of Mak- 
ing Same” 

1,695,639 Dec. 18, 1928 “Liquid Composition 
Containing Chorinated 
Rubber” 

1,695,640 Dec. 18, 1928 ‘Chlorinated - Rubber 
Composition Contain- 
ing Linseed Oil” 

1,695,641 Dec. 18, 1928 “Stabilized Chlori- 

nated Rubber’’ 

42 Dec. 18, 1928 ‘Varnish’ 

43 Dec. 18, 1928 “Artificial Fiber and 

Process of Making 
Same” 


Recovering Lead in Rubber Factory’ 


F. L. HausHALtTeER?® 


_—. we say that lead melts at 621° 

and has a tensile strength of 
1,900 pounds per square inch, we have in 
mind pure lead that has not been remelted 
many times in crucibles that are not always 
clean. This metal, too, as ordinarily used 
in pipes and conduits has been drawn; 
stresses have been set up in the lead by 
this process, and their magnitude depends 
upon several factors, such as temperature 
of extrusion, extent of oxidation, rate of 
cooling, and impurities accumulated in the 
remelting. 

Where lead is melted and extruded onto 
wire and hose, the tensile strength of such 
lead, when removed from the wire or hose, 
has increased to about 2,400 pounds per 
square inch. The percentage elongation, 


1Chem. Met. Eng., Feb., 1930. 
2 Development Engineer, B. F. Goodrich Co. 


however, has decreased from about 50 to 
about 25. Industries where lead is used 
again and again by remelting, as in the 
rubber industry, where hose is vulcanized 
in a lead casing, the casing removed after 
vulcanization of the hose, and remelted, the 
problem of controlling the physical prop- 
erties of the lead becomes a serious one. 
After pure lead has been extruded onto 
the hose and the tensile strength, thereby, 
stepped up to about 2,400 pounds per 
square inch, the tensile strength then falls 
appreciably below the original value of 
1,900 pounds per square inch as soon as 
the vulcanization process begins, the tem- 
perature of vulcanization being 280° F. 
When samples of the lead, as_ stripped 
from the hose after vulcanization were 
tested for tensile strength at various tem- 
peratures, the curve approximated a 
straight line. A stress-strain curve on the 
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lead at a temperature of 280° F. indicates 
that at a tensile stress of about 600 pounds 
per square inch the lead begins to yield, 
for the curve departs from the original 
slope. 

The curve for dross lead, or removed 
scum, shows a straight line almost to the 
breaking point, which occurs at less than 
700 pounds per square inch. The curve 
for refined dross—lead from which the 
scum has been removed by the ordinary 
process of ladling—shows good character- 
istics up to 900 pounds per square inch, 
and then fails at litthe more than 1,000 
pounds per square inch. Pure lead, from 
the pig, follows the straight line up to 
about 700 pounds per square inch, then 
gradually departs from it, as one would 
expect. Samples removed from lead-cov- 
ered hose before and after vulcanization 
indicated that the stresses have been some- 
what relieved by the heat treatment, for 
the curve drops below that for pure pig 
lead, although the ultimate tensile strength 


is greater than that of the pure pig lead. 





The following table indicates that the 
tensile values are practically the same: 


Tensile Strength-Lb. 
per Sq. In. at— 
80 280 


°F. rr. 

ee | aS Peer 1,880 1,239 

Lead tube, before cure...... 1,930 1,345 

Lead tube, after cure....... 2,390 1,385 
Refined dross. ready for 

MUR kcceaceneu dase 1,810 1,118 

Ne pervehesaaceaace 400 650 


By setting up a daily control test on the 
tensile strength of the lead, a safe working 
stress of 600 pounds per square inch in 
the lead can be assumed. By using an in- 
ternal pressure of 125 pounds per square 
inch on the hose and an external pressure 
of 35 pounds per square inch in the heater, 
the effective maximum pressure the lead 
must counteract is 65 pounds per square 


inch. Using the formula: PD = 2tf 
where: P = effective pressure, pound per 
square inch; D inside diameter of lead 
tubing; t = wall thickness, inches; f = 


600 pounds per square inch working stress; 
a table of wall thicknesses for various hose 
diameters may be tabulated. 





Rubber Division A. C. S. 


New York Group 


The tinal meeting of the New York 
Group of the Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
in the 1929-30 winter series was held on 
Thursday evening, May 22, in the Silver 
Grill of Hotel Lexington, Lexington 
Ave. and 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Many favorable comments were made 
on the surroundings, menu, entertain- 


ment, and program of the meeting. 
Every feature was in fact a decided suc- 
cess. The attendance numbered about 
25 

During the dinner many rustic musi 


cal favorites were rendered by “Jake’s 
Hayseeders,” a costumed orchestra hail- 
ing from the hills of Northern New 
Jersey led by Jake in person. Their 
songs and antics enlivened the occasion 
right merrily. This musical feature was 
donated for the occasion by the Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co. 

The gathering was further entertained 
before the reading of the papers by sev- 
eral amusing stories told in French- 
Canadian habitant dialect by Fred C. 
Batchellor, sales manager, General Atlas 
Carbon Co., New York, N. Y. 

W. C. Geer, formerly vice president 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 
now of Ithaca, N. Y., gave an informal 
account of his studies on the elimination 
of ice from airplanes. An illustrated 
article descriptive of the practical means 
evolved from these studies was recently 
published in-this journal.’ 

Mr. Geer illustrated his talk with a 
number of lantern slides and explained 
the importance of the elimination of the 
ice hazard from flying both on the score 
of safety and economy by the mainte- 
nance of schedules on air routes undef 
ice forming conditions. 

Abstracts of the other papers are: 





1Tce Hazard Past for Airplanes,” Inpra 
Ruspser Worip, May 1, 1930, p. 70. 





Rubber in the Grinding Wheel in- 
dustry. Joseph N. Kuzmick. This paper 
gives a brief resumé of the scope of 
rubber bonded grinding wheels and an 
outline of their composition and manu- 
facture. The bulk of abrasives now used 
in manufacturing grinding wheels are 
crystalline alumina for metals of high 
tensile strength and silicon carbide for 
metals of low tensile strength. The high 
tensile strength of rubber bond com- 
pared to that of inorganic bonds per- 
mits use of peripheral speeds up to 3,- 
000 meters (9,843 feet) per minute, as 
against 1,800 meters (5,906 feet) per 
minute for inorganic bonds, resulting in 
an enormous increase in cutting ability. 
Rubber bond abrasive wheel mixtures 
mixed on differential rolls are desirable 
where very fine finishes are required. 
When extremely fast cutting wheels are 
desired, a jel is formed from the, rubber 
base stock, with a suitable solvent. The 
abrasive granules are then admixed in 
a dough mixer. This type gives a more 
porous wheel structure. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. 


Hard Rubber and Its Unusual Appli- 
cations. D. E. Jones. This paper com- 
prised references to the variety of prod- 
ucts made of hard rubber and to its 
physical properties. Its applications in 
the chemical industry are described, to- 
gether with some special applications of 
soft rubber. Hard rubber products in 
general comprise sheets. rods, tubes, 
and molded articles. The manufacture 
and use of hard rubber dust is explained 
briefly. Hard rubber has been replaced 
by other materials in certain lines, such 
as storage battery cases. but in the 
chemical industry its use is increasing. 
The paper was illustrated by lantern 
slides. 
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Akron Rubber Group 


The meeting of the Akron Group of 
the Rubber Division, A. C. S., held at 
the Akron City Club on the evening of 
May 12 was attended by about 275 per- 
sons. The papers read were of great 
practical interest and are outlined in the 
following abstracts that were submitted 
by the authors. 

“Laboratory Evaluation of Flex 
Cracking Resistance.” L. V. Cooper, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. This paper 
presented data on flex cracking of dif- 
ferent types of tread stocks. The 
machine used was the DeMattia, and a 
dumb-bell test piece stretched from 0 
initial tension to 50-75 and 100 per cent 
tinal elongation. 

“Modern Statistical Machinery Ap- 
plied to Rubber Compounding.” J. D. 
Morron, Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleve- 
land, O. In this paper it was shown how 
it is possible by the use of a sorting 
machine to save considerable work in 
compounding. Where five hundred or 
more compound cards are to be classi- 
fied, holes are punched in them in order 
that they may be classified according to 
any combination oé characteristics, such 
as color, tensiles, percentage of stretch 
at break, hardness, etc. When a com- 
pound is to be used requiring certain 
characteristics, the sorting machine is 
set and the cards passed through it 
quickly, and all the compounds possess- 
ing the desired characteristics are sorted 
from those undesirable. A very en- 
lightening as well as entertaining movie 
of the system in actual operation was 
presented. 

“Quality Control in Tire Manufac- 
ture.” Joseph Torrey, Jr.. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. This paper 
presented some of the problems encoun- 
tered in organizing and operating an ef- 
ficient and thorough inspection depart- 
ment. 

“Airplane Tires and Wheels.” Henry 
Schippel, The B. F. Goodrich Co. In 
this paper explanation was given of the 
mathematics involved in calculating the 
sizes of tires necessary for different 
types of airplanes. Slides were pre- 
sented showing the wind resistance of 
various sized tires and types of running 
gear as well as the effects of toe-in 
angles and stream lining of tire equip- 
ment on wind resistance. Slides were 
also presented showing different planes 
equipped with various types of running 
gear. 

“Cleaning Rubber by the Strainer 
Method.” J. P. Maider, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. This paper dealt 
with the relative merits of straining and 
washing rubber. It was illustrated by 
curves on which the relation of speed 
to horse power consumption and tem- 
perature of rubber were graphically 
shown. 

“Field Application and Cure of Rub- 
ber Lining to Ball Mill.” F. L. Haus- 
halter, The B. F. Goodrich Co. This 
interesting paper explained how the 
company lined a large ball mill which 
was installed away from the Goodrich 
factory. 
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Chicago Group 


The Chicago Group of the Rubber Di- 
vision, A. C. S., held its last spring meet- 
ing on May 16 in the Rubber Group din- 
ing-room at Maillard’s, Chicago, Ill. The 
subject for the evening was ‘Safety in 
the Rubber Industry,” and the speaker 
was R. C. Salisbury, Manager of Safety 
and Health at the Cudahy plant of The 
Fisk Rubber Co. 

Mr. Salisbury stressed the point that 
precautions are necessary not only to di- 
minish accidents but to reduce compen- 
sation insurance and unjustifiable claims 
against the rubber industry. All of these 
objects are being increasingly attained. 

His paper was illustrated with slides de- 
scribing various safety devices on mills 
and calenders. It was brought up in the 
discussion that whenever a_ person is 
caught in the rolls of the mill or calender, 
it is better to separate the rolls than to 
reverse the machine. Accidents have been 
made worse by operators pushing the 
wrong button when it was intended to 
reverse the machine. 

One of the slides showed an exhaust 
hood over a mixer that not only carried 
off the carbon black dust but also the 


AGING OF RUBBER AND Its RETARDATION 
BY THE SURFACE APPLICATION OF ANTI- 
OXYGENS. Diffusion Process. C. Moureu, 
C. Dufraisse, and P. Lotte, Jnd. Eng. 
Chem., May, 1930, pp. 549-51. 

RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION OF THE 
RUBBER SERVICE LABORATORIES Co. R. L. 
Sibley, Jnd. Eng. Chem., May, 1930, pp. 
552-54. 

Evo_tTion oF  HypROGEN SULPHIDE 
FROM VULCANIZED RUBBER. FE. Wolesen- 
sky, Research Paper No. 162, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 

ANATOMY OF EuUpHoRBIA INTISY. C. F. 
Swingle, J. dar. Research, Apr. 1, 1930, 
pp. 615-25. 

CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION CF RUB- 
BER IN THE UnitTep States. D. Spence, 
Ind. Eng. Chem., Apr., 1939, pp. 384-87. 

CHEMISTRY IN THE TELEPHONE INDUS- 
trY. R. R. Williams, Jnd. Eng. Chem., 
Apr., 1930, pp. 316-22. 

ADVANCES IN RUBBER FOR THE AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUsTRY. W. C. Keys, Proc. Am. 
Soc. Testing Materials, Mar. 19, 1930, 15 
pp. (Preprint). 

ELECTRICAL PREPARATION OF Raw Rvs- 
BER. M. Blaschke, Chem. Rundschau, 45, 
67 (1930). 

ConpITIoNs AFFECTING THE VULCANIZA- 
TION OF Rupper. IIT. Some Properties of 
Rubber Against Solvents. Y. Toyabe and 
kK. Fukunaga, J. Soc. Chem. Ind. (Japan), 
1930, 33, pp. 7-9B. In English in Rubber 
Chem. & Tech., Apr., 1930, pp. 242-44. 

Inpria Russer. H. P. and W. H. 
Stevens, Reprinted from Reports of the 
Progress of Applied Chemistry. Vol. 
XIV, 1929, pp. 445-86. 

RuUBBER-FABRIC COMBINATIONS AS USED 
In Rupper Footwear. A. R. Davis, Rub- 
ber Age (N. Y.), Apr. 25, 1930, p. 87-88. 

RuBBER-TEXTILE SyMpostuM. Rubber- 
izing Balloon Fabric, R. P. Dinsmore; 
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paper bags. Thus, the floor around the 
machine was kept clean. Many of the 
slides showed safety kinks in various rub- 
ber factories. 

The Executive Committee plans to send 
to group members a questionnaire suggest- 
ing subjects for future meetings and re- 
questing members to contribute other sug- 
gestions and indicate their personal prei- 
erences. By this plan the committee hopes 
to provide programs oi wide general in- 
terest. 


Los Angeles Group 


The Los Angeles Group, Rubber Divi- 
sion, A. C. S., held its eleventh dinner 
and meeting at the Pollyanna Tea 
Room, 2228 W. Seventh St., Los An- 
geles, Calif., on April 25, with a good 
attendance. R. R. Jones, of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
spoke on “Industrial Power,” and H. 
R. Lamberth, of the Fluor Construction 
Co., Los Angeles, spoke on “Water 
Cooling.” President F. W. Stavely ap- 
pointed E. A. Wolf, P. W. Drew, and 
P,. A. McAviney as a membership com- 
mittee. 


Rubber-Pyroxylin Textile Combinations, 
K. E. Burgess; Technology of Rubber- 
Textile Combinations with Reference to 
Transmission Belting, W. L. Sturtevant 
and D. P. Weisberg; Rubber Age 
(N. ¥.), May 10, 1930, pp. 139-43. 

Toxic SUBSTANCES IN THE RUBBER IN- 
pustry. Part X. Acetone. P. A. Davis, 
Rubber Age (N. Y.), May 10, 1930, pp. 
145-46. 

RECENT RESEARCH ON CARBON BLACK. 
T. L. Garner, India Rubber J., Apr. 26, 
1930, pp. 597-98, 601. 

ULrra-ACCELERATORS. G., 
Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Apr., 
Formulae. 

Cotortnc Ruseer. Continuation.  F. 
Jacobs, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Apr., 1930, 
pp. 9-17. Illustrations. 

TirE Morp. Rev. gén. caoutchouc, Apr.. 
1930, pp. 21-22. Illustrations. 

Porosity IN Esonite. F. Bath, Rev. 
gén. caoutchouc, Apr., 1930, pp. 19-20. 

ANTIMONY PENTASULPHIDE. E. Schur- 
mann and W. Bohm, Kautschuk, Apr., 
1°30, pp. 70-73. (To be continued). 

RuBBERIZED Fasrics. E. Wurm, Kaut- 
schuk, Apr., 1930, pp. 73-76. 

LINOLEUM v. RUuBBER FLoorInG. W. 
Esch, Gummi-Ztg., Apr. 4, 1930, pp. 
1410-12. 

GERMAN TIRES. 
1°30, pp. 1412-13. 

VULCANIZATION OF TRANSPARENT 
ArticLes. R. Ditmar, Gummi-Ztg., Apr. 
11, 1930, pp. 1452-54. 

Rupser Bupcet System. K. Pieper, 
Gummi-Ztg., Apr. 11, 1930, pp. 1454-56 
and Apr. 18, 1930, pp. 1503-07. 

MANUFACTURE OF TUBING. Gummi- 
Ztg., Apr. 25, 1930, pp. 1550-54. Dia- 
grams. 

GoLDEN ANTIMONY SULPHIDE CONTROL 
Processes. A. Chaybany, Rev.  gén. 
caoutchouc, Feb.-Mar., 1930, pp. 31-32. 


Dumonthier, 
1°30, pp. 3-4. 


Gummi-Ztg., Apr. 4, 
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INSULATION Tape. P. Werner, Gummi- 
Ztg., May 2, 1930. Diagrams. 


TITANIUM ‘Wuitr. G. Agamennone, 
Giorn. chim. ind. applicata, Mar., 1930, 
pp. 123-24. 


MANUFACTURE OF INNER TuBeEs. R. 
Thiollet and G. Martin, Caoutchouc & 
gutta-percha, Apr. 15, 1930, pp. 14962-63. 

Cotp Cure. (Parkes Process). Extract 
of a study by P. Bourgois, Caoutchouc & 
gutta-percha, Apr. 15, 1930, pp. 14963-65. 

STEAM AND Hot Water ACCUMULA- 
tors. M. Varinos, Caoutchouc & gutta- 
percha, Apr. 15, 1930, pp. 14970-74. 

Hevea Mitpew. J. C. s’Jacob. Arch. 
Rubbercultuur, Apr., 1930, pp. 171-83 
Bibliography. Diagrams. English sum- 
mary, pp. 184-85. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH Hevea BuppINGs. 
J. F. Schmole and B. Prummel, Arch, 
Rubbercultuur, Apr., 1930, pp. 186-93. 
Tables. Graphs. English version, pp. 
194.99, 

WINTERING OF Hevea. H. S. Vollema, 
Arch, Rubbercultuur, Apr., 1930, pp. 200- 
11. Tables. English summary, pp. 212-13. 

PRACTICE AND EXPERIMENT STATION. 
O. de Vries. Indische Mercuur, Apr. 30, 
1930, pp. 356-59, 

ANTIOXIDANTS. W. J. S. Naunton, Inst. 
Rubber Ind., Feb., 1930, pp. 317-27. 

RECLAIMED RUBBER SyMPosIUM. Manu- 
facture of Reclaimed Rubber, R. F. Pear- 
son; Testing of Reclaimed Rubber, W. E. 
Stafford; Reclaims from the Rubber 
Manufacturer’s Standpoint, E. H. Hurle- 
ston; Comparison of the Pigment Re- 
enforcement of Crude and Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, J. Stopforth; Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 
1930, pp. 336-61. 

APPLICATION AND ANALYSIS OF LATEX. 
W. H. Stevens, Inst. Rubber Ind., Feb., 
1930, pp. 362-74. 

OUTLINE OF TENTATIVE STANDARD 
LABORATORY PROCEDURE FOR THE PREPARA- 
TION AND PHYSICAL TESTING OF RUBBER 
SAMPLES. Report of Physical Testing 
Committee, Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
Rubber Chem. & Tech., Apr., 1930, pp. 
179-84. 

CHEMICAL ADSORPTION STUDIES OF RUB- 
BER FILLERS AND .RUBBER COMPOUNDS. 
Communication No. 1. G. Fromandi, 
Rubber Chem. & Tech., Apr., 1930, pp. 
229-34. 

FORMATION OF THIN FILMS oF OR- 
GANIC CoLLomns ON MERCURY SURFACES. 
R. L. Keenan, Rubber Chem. & Tech, 
\pr., 1930, pp. 245-53. 

TESTING AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ASSEMBLED 
UnperR Compression. Part I. Deflection 
under Compression; Part II. Compression- 
Set and Some Special Tests. F. D. Ab- 
bott, Ind. Eng. Chem., Analy. Ed., Apr. 
15, 1930, pp. 145-59. Illustrated. 
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Parmr 


Parmr is the trade designation of a min- 
eral rubber especially designed to meet 
present-day requirements of the rubber in- 
dustry, with particular attention given to 
its mixing properties. Parmr is a standard 
blown bitumen residue which is adapted for 
all types of cures. Grade No. 1 has a 
melting point of 290° to 310° F. Grade 
No. 2 is characterized by somewhat greater 
hardness and a melting point definitely 
above 300° F. 
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Lead Covering Press 


EAD covering presses are of interest 
in the cable insulation and the me- 
chanical branches of the rubber industry: 
in the former for applying the finishing 
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Watson-Stillman 2,100-Ton Lead Press 


sheath for certain types of cables, and in 
the latter for encasing hose for vulcaniza- 
tion under internal pressure. The illus- 
tration represents a standard 2,100-ton lead 
press with lead cylinder, plunger, lead die 
block, and operating valve. This press 
is designed and built to reduce the upkeep 
charges to a minimum. 

The cylinders, stationary platens, mov- 
ing platens, and other castings subjected 
to severe stresses are of annealed open 
hearth steel. Hydraulic rams are of 
chilled cast iron ground to perfect finish. 
Cylinders are copper lined, but the rams 
do not touch the cylinders at any point. 
Pullback is effected by individual machin- 
ery steel cylinders fitted with seamless 
brass liners. The rams of these cylinders 
are attached directly to the moving platens 
of the presses. Main tie rods are of steel 
forgings finished all over. All packings 
subject to wear are easily renewable with- 
out removing any rams from their cylin- 
ders, or involving any serious overhauling 
work, and without disturbing the adjust- 
ment of the lead container and plunger. 

With the type of block used it is not nec- 
essary to remove it from the press to 
change lead tube sizes within the range of 
the block in service. The nipples and dies 
are removable through the opening at the 
front of the block after the front adjust- 
ing screw has been removed. Nipples and 
dies of other sizes can be inserted to re- 
place those removed and the other parts 


replaced, all of which is accomplished with- 
out disturbing the adjustment of the lead 
container or plunger and without remov- 
ing any of these heavy parts from the 
press. 

In addition to the usual adjustment for 
thickness of lead, externally operated lat- 
eral adjustment of the dies relative to the 
nipples is provided by four adjusting 
screws shown on the sides of the block. 
Uniformity of lead wall thickness can thus 
be obtained without depending upon varia- 
tions in temperature in the block. The die 
blocks are made of best obtainable heat 
treated alloy steel forgings. The Watson- 
Stillman Co., 50 Church St., New York, 
NOW: 


Variable Speed Transmission 


N ESSENTIALLY every industrial 
center variable speed transmission is an 
acknowledged necessity in machine opera- 
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Reeves Vertical Type Transmission 


tion. One of the familiar means for giving 
visible speeds is of the type represented 
in the accompanying illustration. In this 
instance the vertical rather than the hori- 
zontal form is shown. The_ horizontal 
form of transmission is more commonly 
seen in rubber plants than the vertical one. 
However, the latter is especially useful 
where space or other conditions make that 
form desirable. In fact the vertical type 
was designed for use where conservation 
of horizontal space on floor or in machine 
is necessary. 

The picture illustrates a transmission 
with a motor base on its top. When de- 
sired, this type is made completely enclosed 


as protection against dust. Various com- 
binations can be made with the standard 
transmission units, such as the vertical 
type with motor base and countershaft, 
the individual motor unit with counter- 
shaft, electrical remote control. Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


Band Sawing Machine 


BAND sawing machine is naturally 

thought of as a woodworking tool 
and as equipment for a carpenter or pattern 
shop. Yet a machine of that sort is very 
useful for cutting vulcanized stock as in 
cutting tiles from slabs or bevel edged 
eraser rubbers from press cured sheets. 

The band saw machine here illustrated 
is a self-contained portable machine fitted 
with motor-on-shaft, cord and switch ready 
for use. A special feature of the machine 
is its exceptionally large cast-iron table 
with miter cross-cut gage and parallel rip- 
ping fence, which decidedly increases the 
usefulness of the machine. The capacity 
of the machine is 18 inches between the 
saw and the column, 8 inches high under 
the guide. One can use saws up to %-inch 
in width, and by using gages will rip up to 
11 inches wide and cross-cut and miter up 
to 8 inches. The table tilts 45 degrees to 
the right and is unusually large for a 
portable band saw. 

Suitable guides, gages, safety guards, 
and adjustments are provided. The latter 
are all controlled by hand wheels. All the 
bearings of the machine are of the highest 

















Oliver Band Saw 


grade, are dirt and dust proof, and have 
pressure grease lubrication needing atten- 
tion only twice a year. Oliver Machinery 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Ames Micrometer 


Dial Micrometer 


NE of the most useful handy, vest- 
pocket tools for the calender man, 
tire and shoe designer, specification man, 
and cost estimator, is the dial micrometer 
gage here pictured. It is of strong rugged 
construction, yet is extremely sensitive. 
The instrument is speedier to use and 
easier to read than an ordinary micrometer. 
The measuring faces are readily sepa- 
rated by a quick acting spindle lifted by a 
simple upward movement of the thumb. 
The micrometer closes itself into position 
on the work to be measured, and the read- 
ing is indicated instantly on the face of 
the dial where thousandths of an inch are 
greatly magnified by widely spaced grad- 
uations. The reading can be locked in 
position by a simple snap and the tool be 
used as a snap gage. It measures round, 
flat, and odd shaped parts within its 1-inch 
range. B. C. Ames, Waltham, Mass. 


Rubber ‘Ten teak Marker 


EFORE making a tensile test on a 

dumbbell form rubber sample, a pair 
of reference mgrks are placed on the cen- 
tral portion of the test strip, serving as 
bench marks for the measurement of the 
elongation. A 
standard 
means for 
making such 
marks sug- 
gested by the 
Physical Test- 
ing Commit- 
tee, Division 
of Rubber 
Chemistry, A. 
C. S.,> 18) here 
pictured. It is 
a small tool 
consisting of 
a small block 
provided on 
one side with 
parallel, bev- 
eled marking 
edges and on the opposite side with a han- 
dle. The edges are inked on an ordinary 
inking pad and applied to the test sample 
where they imprint the desired bench 
marks with accuracy. [Every test piece 
may by this means be marked for test 
without error. Henry L. Scott Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

















Bench Marker 


1 INDIA RUBBER WorRLD, Feb. 1, 1930, pp. 71-72. 


Standard Thickness Gage 


EASUREMENTS of thickness ot 

soft rubber can be duplicated to 
0.001-inch only with an instrument that 
operates by a standard pressure on a stand- 
ard area. This fact is recognized in the 
tentative laboratory procedure outlined by 
the Physical Testing Committee, Rubber 
Division, A. C. S. 

The instruction of this committee on the 
measurement of the thickness of test pieces 
specifies that the diameter of the presse> 
foot of the gage shall be 0.25-inch and that 
it shall be actuated by a dead weight of 3 
ounces. These standard conditions are 
found in the micrometer dial gage pictured 
in the illustration. 

With this gage the thickness of rubber 
can be read on the dial within 0.001-inch. 

















Efficiency Rubber Gage 


There is no personal factor to be consid- 
ered because the compressive force excited 
on the presser foot of the gage is con- 
stant since it is applied by the 3-ounce 
weight shown surmounting the presser 
foot spindle. Frank E. Randall, Waltham, 
Mass. 


1]Inp1a RusBer Wor tp, Feb. 1, 1930, pp. 71-72. 


A New Small Pressure 


Regulator 


HE new single pole pressure regula- 
tor, exceptionally small in size, here 
pictured, can be used as a starting switch 
for motors up to one h.p., 230 volts, A.C. 
or D.C., or as a pilot switch in the control 
circuit of automatic starters for larger 
motors. The regulator closes the circuit 
at low pressure and opens the circuit at 
high pressure and can be adjusted to open 
the circuit at any pressure from 30 to 200 
pounds. 
Applications of this device range over 
a wide field and it can be used for main- 


15 




















C-H Regulator—Open and Closed 


taining pressure on systems containing 
water, air, gas, and other similar fluids. 
For air compressor service, a small un- 
loader device at the side of the case re- 
moves back pressure. 

The enclosing case is black japanned 
and metal working parts are cadmium 
plated to withstand moist atmospheres. 
Double-break silver contacts prevent pit- 
ting and insure good contact. The dia- 
phragm is of rubber. Conduit knockout- 
holes in the case facilitate wiring. Cutler- 
Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Nut and Bolt for Tanks 


Bove leakage in tanks is readily over- 
come and prevented by a special bolt 
and nut operated in connection with a rub- 
ber gasket as indicated in the illustration. 
This shows a bolted tank joint in section 
rendered non-leaking by the simple device 
cf a recessed nut in which a small rubber 
gasket fits. ‘When this is applied to 
bolted steel tanks, all leakage and seepage 
completely is eliminated. 

In making up tank joints with the re- 
cessed nut the packing may be punched by 
machinery, making a clean hole for pas- 
sage of the bolts. The gasket is then 
placed over the bolt and is compréssed 
into the recess as the nut is tightened, 
making an absolutely liquid-proof joint. 





Tank Joint with Recessed Nut 


Formerly it was the practice to drive 
the bolts through the packing and to de- 
pend upon the ragged edges of the pack- 
ing crowding itself around the bolt to 
make it leak-proof. The new recessed 
nuts are furnished either square or hex- 
agonal and are no more expensive than 
standard nuts. Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Columbian Steel Tank 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Unique Tire Valve Insides 


NEW construction of tire valve i 
sides has been perfected. Its rubt 
parts comprise a coi i 


seat. Neither of these rubber oarts 
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molded, but each is cut from live rubber. 
The rubber collar is cut and pierced from 
tubing, and the rubber valve seat is ac- 
curately cut anJ pierced from equally high 
quality stock. Thus a perfectly fitting 
valve seat is achieved, providing a sensitive 
and lasting seal against escaping air. 

For the first time in tire valves a high 
grade of phosphor bronze has been used 
in the spring. It is at once highly sensi- 
tive and is not affected by abnormal con- 
ditions of temperature or moisture. The 
coiled plug as an actual part of the spring 
its de- 


prevents sticking in the valve or 
tachment in Spring Co., 
Plainville, Conn 


service. Peck 


Portable Geared Mixer 


$ eee illustration represents a portable 
electric geared mixer that can be 


rel, tank, or similar con- 
and mixing the con- 























“Lightnin” Portable Mixer 


tents. This handy mixer has found appli- 
cation in the iaboratories and plants of 
several rubber companies. The device has 
many practical advantages. The clamp is 
universally adjustable; this permits plac- 
ing the mixing shaft and propeller in any 
position desired. The proper position to 
keep solids in uniform suspension is to 
place the shaft in the mix at an angle of 
20° about half way between the cen 
ter and the side of the container to the 
right. In this position the propellers give 
a downward thrust and impinge the mix 
against the bottom. Thus they coact with 
the bottom and sides of the container and 
turn the fluid from bottom to top continu 
ously and give it a slight swirl at the 
same time. 

The mixer is ball bearing throughout 
The shaft is telescopically adjustable in 
length to suit the depth of the containing 
vessel. The machine is furnished in any 
desired voltage, phase, or cycle for opera- 
tion from the lighting circuit. 

The shafts are made of any required 
material. Mixing Equipment Co., Inc., 
229 E. 38th St.. New York, N. Y 
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Laboratory Mill Screw Dial 


ip standardizing rubber test laboratories’ 
the Physical 
sion ot Rubber Chemistry, 


Testing Committee, Divi- 


cumference indicating that number ot 
thousandths of an inch for a single full 





A. C. S., specifies a mill 
screw dial gage of special 
graduation to permit mix- 
ings to be made at the speci- 
fied roll spacings prescribed 
for batches of different vol- 
umes. <A: dial for this pur- 
pose is here pictured with 
the index clamp for the mill 
screw. 

The dial is 42 inches 
diameter provided with a 
central opening to permit 
passage of the mill screw. 
Two of these dials are re- 
quired, one for each screw 


housing. The gage is com- 














pleted by securing to each 
screw a clamp with index 
pointer. 
The dial has 166 graduations on its cir- 


1 


Inpia Rupper Wortv, May 1, 1930, pp. 73-74. 


Dial for Laboratory Mills 


turn of the screw, which has six threads 
per inch. Henry L. Scott Co., Providence, 


ix. 1. 





Paper Tube Making Machine 


PIRAL wound paper tubes and cans, 
especially the former, are used exten- 
sively for packaging certain manufactured 
rubber products. For example, tubes are 
adapted for winding up light-weight sheet 
rubber and rubberized or proofed fabrics 
which require to be kept smooth and un- 
folded for shipment. They are also used 
as centers upon which to roll up friction 
and insulation tape stock that is afterward 
cut into rolls of desired width. Spiral 
wound paper cans and the lap rolled yari- 
ety as well are useful shipping containers 
for many small molded specialties, repair 
kits comprising tubed rubber cement. 
patching, etc. 
The illustration pictures a machine de- 
signed for winding paper tubes for these 


The drive is through mechanical, variable 
speed transmission, or by variable speed 
motor if with direct current. 

A side loading glue stand permits quick 
loading of stock rolls and increases the 
production time of the machine. The coil 
of board stock is put on the outer holder 
and when run down to small size, 1s moved 
to the inner stub roller, giving the operator 
time to put a new coil in position ready 
to lead the strip quickly into the mandrel 
when the old coil is run out. 

An independent cut off allows adjusting 
a proper distance trom the winding end 
for the tube to dry before cutting off and 
permits high speed opera@on. This cut- 
ting off mechanism is a complete and inde- 
pendent unit of sturdy construction. It is 




















Knowlton Spiral Tube Winder and Cutter 


and similar purposes. It represents the 
latest development in tube winding ma- 
chinery. Ordinary tubes are produced at 
the rate of 60 to 90 linear feet per minute. 
The machine is equipped with an electric 
preheater for drying the first ply of paper. 


quickly adjusted for different lengths of 
tubes and gives closer tube lengths. The 
tube, being supported on the inside at the 
point of cutting, is then cut with clean 
edges. M. D. Knowlton Co., Rochester, 


Neo. 
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New Publications 


“The Technical Department of the 
New Jersey Zinc Co.” New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York, 
N. Y., has prepared a 65-page booklet 
to show the sort of work which makes 
up the daily life of the employes of the 
technical department. The booklet is 
very thoroughly illustrated with photo- 
graphs of laboratories and apparatus 
used in the various branches of the work 
and describes briefly the objectives of 
each of the company’s divisions, sub- 
divisions, and sections. 


“National Rubber Machinery Review, 
Bulletin No. 5-30.” This publication is 
a revelation of the variety and com- 
pleteness of the rubber working 
machinery manufactured by the National 
Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 
Much of the machinery described is de- 
signed for the manufacture of tires 
although laboratory experimental mix- 
ing machinery, cement mixers, presses, 
and other mechanisms are included. 


“The Black Art of Rubber Compound- 
ing, Chat No. 16” is the latest issue in 
this practical series for compounders 
from the laboratories ot Binney & 
Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St.. New York, 
N. Y. It is devoted to a discussion of 
the physical properties and characteris- 
tics of a new mineral rubber known as 
“Parmr.” Test formulae are given, and 
results of tests of both grades of 
“Parmr” are analyzed. 


“Catalog No. 30.” Super Mold Corp., 
Lodi, Calif. A loose leaf bulletin with 
illustrations and descriptions of Super- 
treaders of different models and capaci- 
ties. Pictures are shown of Super- 
treader matrix and spacer ring equip- 
ment, and the exclusive features of the 
company’s machines are detailed. 


“Velvetex,” an eight-page pamphlet 
issued by Binney & Smith Co., 41 E. 
42nd St. New York, N. Y., gives per- 
tinent facts relating to this softest form 
of carbon black and its value in rubber 
goods. It also contains a nomographic 
chart for ascertaining equivalent cures 
and a temperature conversion chart 
showing corresponding values of Centi- 
grade and Fahrenheit degrees of heat. 


“Fisk and the Independent Mer- 
chant.” The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. A brief booklet bound in 
boards in which is outlined the policy 
of retailing Fisk tires through selected 
independent tire merchants. 


“A Review of 1929 Witco Advertis- 
ing” is a twenty-page booklet contain- 
ing in colors reproductions of the adver- 
tisements of Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc., 
251 Front St., New York, N. Y. 





“Vultex” is the title of an eight-page 
pamphlet issued by Vultex Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., which contains 
a description of the sources, uses, and 
many developments of vulcanized latex. 
The many experimental studies in the 
industrial application of latex bid fair to 
add new fields for the consumption ot 
rubber in latex form. 


“1930 Year Book.” This annual of 
the Tire & Rim Association comprises 
128 pages of complete official engineer- 
ing data on tire rims for every type of 
rubber tire. The book is thumb indexed 
for quick reference to the contents un- 
der any of the following divisions: 
standard rim contours, loads and infla- 
tions, valves, passenger car tires, truck 
and bus tires, airplane tires, motorcycle 
tires, solid tires, and the appendix. The 
latter embraces information on_ the 
above topics furnished by European 
companies and contains the latest data 
available. 


“Palmer-Bee Overhead and Other Con- 
veyers.” Catalog No. 52, Palmer-Bee Co., 
Detroit, Mich. This eighty-page book 
illustrates in detail the construction 
and application of the overhead system 
of conveyer as applied by this engineer- 
ing company for handling the parts and 
facilitating the production of automo- 
biles, tires, and other articles turned out 
by modern mass production methods. 


— 


Book Reviews 


“Bibliography on Rubber Technology, 
1924-1925. Section I, Latex and Raw 
Rubber.” Compiled by Edith L. Shearer 
for the Technical-Commercial Group 
Special Libraries Association. 1930. 
Multigraphed pamphlet, 14 pages, 8% 

11 inches. 

This publication is Section I com- 
pleting. with former issues, a volume 
of bibliography on rubber technology 
the earlier parts of which from 2 to 7 
inclusive were issued in 1926. This sec- 
tion covers the literature on latex and 
raw rubber for 1924 and 1925, both 
papers and patents. Copies of this list 
can be obtained by addressing E. L. 
Shearer, Room 2008, 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 





“Annuaire Technique du Caoutchouc, 
de la Gutta Percha, et des Industries qui 
s’y Rattachent.” Published by A. D. 
Cillard. 49 Rue des Vinaigriers, Paris, 
France. 

This new volume of the “Encyclopedia 
du Caoutchouc et des Matieres Plas- 
tiques” (“Encyclopedia of Rubber and of 
Plastic Materials”) comprises addresses 
of those concerns connected with the 
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rubber and plastic industries, distributed 
under 400 different heads. Manufac- 
turers’ lists, which are separately classi- 
fied, comprise not only France but 
Germany, Belgium, Spain, Italy, Great 
Britain, Canada, the United States, and 
most of the other foreign countries. 
There is also a list of nearly 900 techni- 
cal products with their compositions, 
properties, and principal uses. 


—o-——— 


Legal 


Adjudicated Patents 

VULCANIZING Rupser. Marion M. Har- 
rison and Harold A. Morton vs. Sidney 
M. Cadwell. 

The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals has upheld the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office in ruling that priority of 
an invention of a process for vulcanizing 
rubber involving the use of high power ac- 
celerators should be awarded to Sidney M. 
Cadwell over Marion M. Harrison and 
Harold A. Morton, whose assignee is the 
owner of patents No. 1,434,892 and No. 
1,434,908 for the process. 

The opinion of Judge Bland is sum- 
marized as follows: 

The opinion describes the steps that have 
been taken in the art of vulcanizing rub- 
ber. Problems arising in the use of high 
power accelerators were solved by both 
parties, it is stated. The sole issue between 
the parties on appeal was which had first 
reduced the invention to practice. 

The court held that the numerous labo- 
ratory tests conducted by the appellee in 
the usual way for determining proper vul- 
canizations, which tests were in common 
use in the rubber laboratories of the coun- 
try, constituted a sufficient reduction to 
practice although no factory tests were 
made nor commercial operations conducted. 


Treasury Decisions 


3aLtts. No. 11.779. Protest 307,686—G 
of R. H. Macy & Co. (New York). Rub- 
ber balls classified as toys at 70 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1,414, tariff 
act of 1922, are claimed dutiable at 30 per 
cent under paragraph 1,402. 

Opinion by J. Sullivan. In accordance 
with stipulation of counsel. and on the 
authority of United States v. Woolworth 
(16 Ct. Cust. Appls. 421, T. D. 43,136) the 
balls were held dutiable at 30 per cent 
under paragraph 1,402. Treasury Decisions, 
Vol. 57, No. 18, p. 31. 


aioe 


Rubber Trade Inquiries 


The inquiries that foll w have already been 
answered; nevertheicss they are of inte rest not oniy 
in showing g the needs of the trade, but because of 
the possibility that additional information may 
be furnished by those who read them. The Editor 
ts therefore glad to have th se inte ted commu- 
nicate with him. 


NUMBER oa 


1274 Where can Bentonite be obtained. 

1275 Manufacturer of ball machines. 

1276 Maker of Hoods Silencer. 

1277 Source of supply of rubber latex. 

1278 Manufacturer of golf-ball thread cut from 


old inner tubes. 
1279 Manufacturer of special novelty golf ball, 
“Mutt and Jeff 
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Financial and 








Corporate News 














Goodrich Annual and 
Special Meetings 


At the annual meeting ot The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., held May 
7, the stockholders voted to retire 11,880 
shares of preferred stock accordance 
with the charter provisions. 

At the directors’ meeting the officers of 
the company were reelected, and in addi- 
tion J. H. Connors, general manager of 
the mechanical division, and Arthur B. 


Newhall, general manager of the footwear 
division, were elected \ 

Directors that were 
Waddill Catchings, J. 
Graham, and George M. Moffett. Officers 
reelected by directors are: D. M. Good- 
rich, chairman; C. B. Raymond, vice chair- 
man and vice president; J. D. Tew, presi- 
dent; T. G. Graham, first vice president 
and general manager of the tire division; 
M. Jett, secretary; V. I. Montenyohl, 


treasurer: T. B. Tomkinson, comptroller ; 


ice pre sidents. 


reelected are: 


D:. Tew, T. G. 


<i 


Dividends 


\. D. Moss, director of purchases; J. L. 
McKnight, assistant secretary; L. L. 
Smith, assistant treasurer; W. M. Bechler 
and H. V. Gaertner, assistant comptrollers. 

The regular common dividend payable 
on June 1, 1930, was declared. 

At a special meeting of the Gocdrich 
stockholders held on May 12, followed by 
a meeting of the directors, the issue 
$30,000,000 of 15-year 6 per cent gold de- 
bentures was authorized, and the increase 
of the common stock of the company from 
1,500,000 to 4,000,000 shares was 
approved. 


Oi 


shares 


U. S. Rubber Co. 

A new issue of $15,000,000 United States 
Rubber Co. 6 per cent secured notes, due 
on June 1, 1935, were offered last month 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 99, to yield 634 
per cent. The proceeds will be applied 
toward the payment of $18,335,000 of 7% 
which will mature on Au- 


per cent notes 


Declared 


Stock of 


Company Stock Rate Payable Record 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co......... Pfd $3.00 s a June 16 June 2 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Com. $1.50 q. June 16 June 2 
Faultless Rubber Co. .... rachhinee pls Com. $0.62 q. July 1 June 16 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.............. 6% Pfd $1.50 q. Tune 1 May 15 
B. F. Goodrich Co....... Pfd. $1.75 q. July 1 June 14 
B. F. Geodrich Co....... Com $1.00 q. June 2 May 19 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.............. Pfd. $1.75 q July 1 May 31 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ............. Com. $1.25 q Aug. 1 July 1 
ee OS eee eee Com, $0.62 q. June 1 May 15 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc Com. $0.65 q. Tune 16 May 31 
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gust 1, next, thus effecting a saving in in- 
terest of about $475,200 annually. 
Current assets of the company and its 
subsidiaries, as of December 31 last, ad- 
justed to give effect to this financing, 
amounted to $113,174,338, or about six 
times current liabilities which, similarly 
adjusted, amounted to $18,967,973, making 
current assets equivalent to more than 97 
per cent of the funded debt outstanding on 
completion of this financing. Inventories, 
including crude rubber, were carried at 
cost or market, whichever was lower. 





United Carbon Co. 


United Carbon Co. reports for quarter 
ended March 31, 1930, net profit of $263,- 
300 aiter depreciation, depletion, and fed- 
eral taxes, equivalent under the participat- 
ing provision of the shares, to $3.82 a 
share on 21,069 shares (par $100) of par- 
ticipating preferred stock outstanding at 
end of quarter and 46 cents a share on 
393,073 no-par shares of common stock. 

es 


New England Export 
Conference 


Merchandising, rather than _ tech- 
nica! aspects of foreign trade, from the 
standpoint of the New England manu- 
facturer, was emphasized on April 14 at 
the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., at the 
first New England export conference, 
sponsored by the New England Coun- 
cil and more than 25 organizations of 
leading business men. 

A feature of the meeting was a three- 
act play in which the foreign selling 
methods of certain New England con- 
cerns were portrayed. 

There were also exhibits of successful 
foreign merchandising campaigns by the 
following: Firestone Footwear Co., 
Hood Rubber Co., and United States 
Rubber Co. 


Financial Position of the Seven Principal Rubber Companies 














As of December 31, 1929 Firestone General Kelly 
unless otherwise noted Goodyear U.S. Rubber Goodrich (Oct. 31, 1929) Fisk (Nov. 30, 1929) Springfield 
ee ae ce ae $256,227,067  $192,962,040 $164,494,957t  $144,585,804 $52,790,476 $27,200,000** 8§ 
Increase over 1924 . 84% 12% 50% 69% 0 97% 8§ 
SN os nan soo kes oa wine o ess 83,749,271 81,236,400 32,772,702 22,758,200 17,414,500 0 0 
POU NE neers ct aus ceases saw 79,618,700 65,109,100 32,720,000 60,000,000 20,421,100 3,343,400 $8,214,700 
Number common shares 1,398,139 1,464,371 1,053,638 2,239,860 1,705,037 83,599 1,063,840 
Present :narket for common 83 28 40 23 4 5 4 
Market valuation of common 116,045,537 41,002,388 42,145,52 51,516,780 6,820,148 12,121,855 4,255,360 
Par value of prior obligations........... 163,367,971 146,345,500 66,492,702 82,758,200 37,835,600 3,343,400 8,214,700 
Total market valuation ere $279,413,508 $187,347,888 $108,638,222 $134,274,980 $44,655,748 $15,465,255 $12,470,060 
Per cent represented by common ....... 41.5% 21.9% 38.8% 38.3% 15.3% 5% 34.1% 
Earned per comimon share on basis of 
capitalization as of latest year-end 
SUED cubnGen sos ss wan sae ewesee“eus $5.54 nil $1.16 $2.45ff $1.55§ nil $19.01 nil 
1929 9.33 nil 4.89f 3.27tE 1.84§ nil 15.99 nil 
harnec ) 
1928 6.6% nil 5.5% 6.1% nil 11.6% nil 
1929 8.3% 1.47F 9.6%t 6.6% nil 9.9% nil 
Cer NR 2, 2s sa wg hic eowb nicleee $131,455,470 $116,752,338 $90,524,123 $88,455,267 $25,205,516 $10,333,781 $12,257.444 
IE SOO. oss seas ae nnhsece naa ss 15,541,807 37,303,973 31,239,853 8,537,157 2,394,962 3,114,724 756.911 
Ce fe ere 115,913,673 79,448,365 59,284,270 79,918,110 22,810,554 7,219,057 11,500,532 
Working capital per dollar of sales ..... $ .45 $ .41 $ .36 $ .55 $ .43 $ .27 §§ 
Inventories ee ee ree 66,111,896 57.499,934 46,284,915 41,228,632 14,457,457 5,323,227 6,797,241 
Inventories per dollar of sales........... $ .26 $ .30 $ .28 $ .29 5.27 $ .20 $§ 
Net tangible assets per common share.... $36 $32 $55 $30 $5 $145 $10 


* Including funded debt and preferred stocks of subsidiaries. ttA 
** Gross sales. § p 

+ Taking bonds and preferred stocks at par, common at market prices. in $40,000,000 addition 
tt After deduction of $2,464,000 extraordinary expense. §§ Not available. 

t Sales and profits of Hood Rubber Co., Inc.. are included only 


since August 30, 


1929, the date of acquisition. 


Statistical Department of Otis & Co., Cleveland, O. 





tter actual preferred dividend payments. 
Deducting a full year’s dividend requirement on new preferred which resulted 


to capital investment. 
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The Rubber Industry in America 














OHIO 


The Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., 
Akron, O., according to H. G. Day, 
president, has announced the acquisition 
of the reclaiming plant of the Miller 
Rubber Co. This gives an increased 
production capacity of 10 per cent, 
which is not required at present. The 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., how- 
ever, expects to operate the plant when 
conditions are more nearly normal. 


“The Akron” is the name to be 
given the dirigible now under con- 
struction for the United States Navy 


by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., Akron, 
Oo: 


The Textileather Corp. has moved its 
offices and production facilities from 
Newark, N. J., to Toledo, O., where a 
model plant for the coated fabrics’ divi- 
sion has been equipped in every way for 
producing pyroxylin and rubber coated 
fabrics. The Newark plant has been 
discontinued. The company plans to in- 
troduce soon new rubber coated fabrics, 
representing, it declares, radical de- 
velopments in that type of material. 
This new fabric will be sold through the 
Automotive Materials Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Melflex Products Co., 1833 E. Market 
St.. Akron, O., makes Melflex rubber 
mats and treads designed to prevent 
slipping in busses, street cars, elevators, 
shower baths, swimming pools, and 
wherever foot safety is desired. T. W. 
Mell is president, and L. E. Warford, 
vice president of the company. 

The Skinner-Goodwin Boot & Rubber 
Co., Dayton, O., manufactures mechani- 
cal rubber goods as well as boots and 
reliners. J. C. Skinner and W. G. Good- 
win are the principal owners. 

The Rubber Service Laboratories, 
Akron, O., and Nitro, W. Va., a division 
of Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., has made some changes among its 
representatives. W. A. Moore, formerly 
central representative, has been assigned 
to the western territory to fill the place 
of E. R. Waite, who resigned on May 
1 to become plant superintendent of the 


Sheller Mfg. Co., Portland, Ind. Mr. 
Moore received the degrees of A. B. 
and M. A. from Cornell College. For 


five years he was an instructor of chem- 
istry at the University of Akron. Then 
he worked for The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
for two years. He has been with the 
Rubber Service Laboratories for over 
four years. 

The company on May 1 assigned C. 
O. Wheeler, for more than three years 
in its employ, to the northeastern Ohio 
territory. He has had considerable <x- 
perience in rubber laboratory and plant 


production, having been formerly with 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., has announced the appointment 
of R. L. Wetzel as sales promotion and 
advertising manager to succeed Edwin 





R. L. Wetzel 


B. Self, who resigned after ten years 
with the company to establish his own 
business in Chicago, Ill. Mr. Wetzel 
has been with Dayton five years, for 
three as assistant to Mr. Self and for 
the past two as assistant to D. W. War- 
den, vice president in charge of mer- 
chandising. Mr. Self will operate as 
Edwin B. Self, Inc., and will offer a 
specialized sales promotion service. 


Organizer of Akron 
Chemical Co. 


J. R. Silver, Jr., who resigned last Sep- 
tember from The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O., after eleven years’ service, re- 
cently organized the Akron Chemical Co., 
acting as a technical sales agent for 
eastern manufacturers. 

Mr. Silver was graduated from Penn 
State in 1914 and until 1917 was engaged 
in the construction and the operation of 
a munition plant. After serving as a cap- 
tain in the Chemical Warfare Service dur- 
ing the war, he joined the Goodrich com- 
pany as manager of Mill No. 3. In this 
capacity he had charge of the manufacture 
and the sale of “rubber chemicals.” He 
was subsequently superintendent of the 
hard rubber division and manager of the 
mechanical sales development division. 

Akron Chemical Co. has offices at 604 
Metropolitan Bldg., Akron, and is repre- 
senting in Ohio the American Cyanamid 
Co., Caleo Chemical Co., and J. M. Huber, 
Inc. 


Goodrich Activities 


Thirty-three European industrial leaders,. 
including two women, inspected the plant 
of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., on April 29. The party is touring 
America, visiting prominent manufacturers, 
and studying manufacturing and produc- 
tion methods. At the luncheon, James D. 
Tew, Goodrich president, in his address 
stated that the entire Goodrich plant was 


open to the inspection of his foreign 
guests, and that he hoped much good 


would result from an exchange of knowl- 
edge between American and European 
manufacturers. The visitors declared that 
they were particularly impressed with the 
giant conveyer systems at Goodrich, the 
automatic machinery, and the production 
speed maintained. 

Norman H. Keeling, 627 W. Market 
St., Akron, has been promoted to adver- 
tising manager of the Miller Rubber 
Products Co., now a Goodrich subsidiary. 
He is a graduate of West High School 
and has been very successful in field mer- 
chandising activities, being at various times 
salesman, branch manager, and retail store 
zone manager. 

Guy Blanchard, whom Mr. Keeling suc- 
ceeds, has joined the advertising staff of 
the Goodrich company and will have 
charge of institutional publications. 


Goodyear Operations 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, O., under the laws of Ohio has 
incorporated another subsidiary, the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Argentine. Its 
purpose is to acquire a site for a tire and 
rubber factory in Argentine, but the erec- 
tion of a plant is not contemplated at 
present. 

President Litchfield stated that if Good- 
year decides to build in Argentine, pro- 
duction will be for that country alone, and 
other South American countries would be 
supplied by the United States plants. 

Capitalization of the new subsidiary was 
$600,000. Its officers are the same as those 
of the parent company. 

E. G. Holt, chief of the Rubber Division 
of the United States Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., recently re- 
signed to accept the position of manager 
of the foreign and crude rubber research 
division of the Goodyear company. Mr. 
Holt has already assumed his new duties 
i: Akron. He was born in Clinton, Me., 
in 1894 and is a graduate of Colby and 
George Washington Universities. Before 
he became connected with the Departmen: 
of Commerce in 1921, he served succes- 
sively as clerk, examiner, and assistant 
chief examiner for the civil service com- 
mission. 

More than a million tires have been 
manufactured at the Dixie plant of the 
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Goodyear company since the unit began 
operations less than a year ago, at Gads- 
den, Ala. City and plant officials partici- 
pated in the building of Tire No. 1,000,- 
001 on May 7. Daily production now ap- 
proximates 6,000 with more than 
1,000 employes. 


tires, 


Firestone Promotions 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, O., has made George Kryder manager 
of the truck and bus sales division. For 
the past five years he had been in charge 
of bus sales. He joined the company as 
a production follow-up man in 1914, fol- 
lowing a chemical engineering course at 
Case School of Applied Science. He spent 
ten years in production work, the latter 
years in charge of the production planning, 
stores, and service departments. Six years 
ago he went into the manufacturers sales 
department. A year later he trans 
ferred to the truck and bus sales division, 
in charge of bus tire sales. 
The Firestone Steel Products Co. has 
appointed W. S. Brink engineer in charge 

ill developments. He has served as 
development engineer for rim and all 
equipment for several vears. He came to 
the Firestone company as construction en 
gineer fifteen vears ago after leaving Pur- 
due University. Then he devoted several 

machine construction and opera- 
tion at Plant 1 during its expansion pro- 
gram. He worked at Plant 2 as master 
mechanic during the installation of equip- 
ment for government work and during the 
post-war installation and operation of tire 
n Six years after, he 
Products in charge of 
operation. He later 


was 


+ 


years to 


laking machinery. 
was Called to Steel 
engineering of factory 
levelopment work. 
Another promotion is that of Clarence 
Morr, for the last eight vears manager of 
trade sales of Steel Products. He is now 
manager. He came to Firestone in 
May, 1913, and worked in the order and 
production department at Plant 1. Then 
he went into rim sales work. For eighteen 
months he served in the Army Medical 
Department. In 1920 he returned to Steel 


a} 
Saies 


Products as territory sales representative. 
He was made trade sales manager two 
years later. 

The Firestone organization recently cele- 


brated its thirtieth anniversary. Harvey 
S. Firestone, Sr., president of the great 
company which made so modest a begin- 
remarked on tl 


ning three decades ago, he 
many changes wrought in that time. In 
the beginning the one factory had only 


ten employes: now 15,000 are employed, 
including all Firestone plants. Thirty 
years ago, on good days, the daily output 
was twelve tires; now the combined ef- 
forts of the Akron, Los Angeles, London, 
and Hamilton plants approximate 80,000 
tires daily. 
Automobile Production 

April production (factory sales) of mo- 
tor vehicles in the United States, as re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
was 442,630, of which 374,606 were passen- 
ger cars, 67,459 trucks. and 565 taxicabs, 
a: compared with 401,382 passenger cars, 
trucks, and taxicabs in March and 621,910 
in April, 1929. 
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SCION OF NOTED FAMILY OF CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS 


First father and son, then grandson, and 
now great-grandson to continue the tra- 
ditions of the Grassellis in manufacturing 
chemicals. The start was made in 1839 at 
Cincinnati, O., by who 
built the first chemical plant west of the 
\ppalachian Mountains. lie took his son, 


Eugene Grasselli, 





Cliford Norton 

C. A. Grasselli IT 
C. A. Grasselli. into the business when he 
was very young and made him a partner. 
The Cleveland, O., plant began operations 
in 1866, and soon after that the company 
headquarters were moved from Cincinnati 
to Cleveland, following the incorporation 


of The Grasselli Chemical Co. of Ohio, 
with Caesar Augustin Grasselli as presi- 
dent. 


For thirty years he ruled the destinies 
of the Grasselli company, relinquishing the 
presidency in 1916 to his son, Thomas §&., 
since then has acted in that ca- 

besides Feng a drecter in many 


who 
pacity 


At 124 Clemmer Ave., Akron, O., will 
be found a consulting rubber technologist 
considered by many who know as one of 














W. H. Juve 


the best in the business. But Walter H. 
Juve would modestly disclaim such high 
praise. Yet his education and broad ex- 
perience combined with his natural ability 


industrial and financial organizations as 
well as one of Cleveland’s outstanding 
citizens. Now we find the fourth genera- 


tion engaged in the industry. 

C. A. Grasselli II came into this world 
on February 17, 1901, at Cleveland. As 
the boy grew older, his formal education 
began, culminating with his graduation 
from Cornell University, a Bachelor of 
Arts. 

What could be more natural than that 
the young man should find his business 
career with the company that bears his il- 
lustrious name? On January 1, 1925, he 
started at the Grasselli, N. J., plant and 
remained there for two years, learning the 
operating end of the business. He then 
went to the Cleveland office, working in the 
various departments and becoming a vice 
president and director for the year 1929. 
On January 15, 1930, he was sent to the 
development department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
which absorbed the old Grasselli company 
in 1928 by a trade of stock. The old 
Grasselli Chemical Co. of Ohio was dis- 
solved, and in its place The Grasselli 
Chemical Co. of Delaware was incorpo- 
rated as a 100 per cent du Pont subsidiary. 
But the Grasselli Chemical Co. always will 
continue under that name. 

Mr. Grasselli’s political beliefs favor the 
Republican party. He is a member of 
Delta Kappa Epsilon and its club in New 
York, the Chagrin Valley Hunt, Tavern, 
and Hermit Clubs, of Cleveland, Concord 
Country Club, Concordville, Pa., and the 
Wilmington Country Club, Wilmington. 
His favorite forms of recreation are polo, 
tennis, and hockey. 

On October 12, 1929, he was married 
to Miss Elizabeth Hunkin, of Cleveland. 
They make their home in Wilmington. 


CONSULTING RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST 


all have contributed to make him 
eminent in his field of endeavor. 

He was born in Tacoma, Wash., in 1890. 
The University of Wisconsin is his Alma 
Mater, from which he was graduated in 
1913. 

That same year his name was added to 
the payroll of The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron. After a year as works chemist he 
was transferred to the staff of the develop- 
ment department. Mr. Juve has had 
charge of compounding, development, con- 
struction, and process engineering in vari- 
ous Goodrich mechanical departments as 
well as of compounding and development in 
the tire division. He served also as tech- 
nical superintendent of the hard rubber 
division. On April 1, 1930, he left the 
Goodrich company to establish himself as 
a consulting rubber technologist. 

Mr. Juve has taken out many patents on 
golf balls, hard rubber and mechanical 
goods, which have been assigned to the 
Goodrich company. 

He is a member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, Masonic Blue Lodge, Chapter 
and Council. He is married and the proud 
father of three sons and a daughter. 


pre- 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The United States Rubber Co., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the appoint- 
ment of Oliver L. Thompson as assist- 
ant general manager and general sales 
manager of the Sundries 
with headquarters at Providence, R. I. 
The products of this department are hard 
rubber goods, golf balls, soles and heels, 
druggists’ sundries, tile flooring, bathing 
apparel, and rubber thread. For the 
past seventeen years Mr. Thompson 
has been manager of the sundries de- 
partment of the Davis Brothers Drug 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


/ 
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O. L. Thompson 


On May 3 about one hundred mem- 
bers of the United States Rubber Co. 
Foremen’s Club held their fourth annual 
dinner and frolic. The gathering was 
addressed by Arthur Reeves, company 
official, and Albert Perkins, toastmaster. 

The National India Rubber Co., 
Bristol, R. I., has announced the pro- 
motion of James J. Drummey, technical 
superintendent of the Ked Division, to 
the position of export contact supervisor 
with headquarters at Naugatuck, Conn. 
Ford, production superintend- 
ent, has been made general superin- 
tendent of the Ked Division. 30th 
these advances were effective on June 1. 

Converse Kubber Co., Malden, Mass., 
on May 5 was rocked by an explosion 
in which six employes were injured 
when someone, mistaking a can of car- 
bon disulphide for water, emptied it into 
the sink. The damage from fire, how- 
ever, was very slight. Work was re- 
sumed shortly after the accident. 

The Converse company reports net 
profit of $68,329.08 at the end of its first 
year of operation as reorganized, follow- 
ing a receivership of a year ago. Direc- 
tors reelected are Isidor Fox, M. B. 
Kaufman, A. H. Weschler, and Alfred 


Robert J. 


Gardner. Isidor Fox was elected clerk, 
and W. B. Allen was reelected treas- 
urer. 


Heveatex Corp., 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton, with offices and depot at 67 Maple- 
wood St., Malden, both in Mass., im- 
ports rubber latex in which it deals and 
sells in various processed forms for 
various manufacturing requirements. J. 
Barret Crockett is president. 


Department, 


The Fine Rubber Co., manufacturer. of 
raincoats and rubber surfaced clothing 
and rubberizer of rainproof fabrics, has 
announced the removal on May 1 of its 
Cambridge, Mass., raincoat plant to new 
and larger quarters at 28 Carleton St., 
Kendall Sa., Cambridge. The additional 
space will give triple production capac- 
ity. The company also owns and _ oper- 
ates a _rubberizing plant at Malden, 
Mass., and maintains sales offices at 132 
W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 

A. G. Spalding & Co.’s refinery build- 
ing of its sporting goods manufacturing 
plant, Chicopee, Mass., was destroyed 
by fire on May 13. Highly explosive 
materials used in manufacturing golf 
balls, caused a rapid spread of the 
flames, and at one time the entire plant 
was threatened. An unofficial estimate 
places the damage at $200,000. 

Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven. 
Conn., recently won a decision against 
an employe who, after being vaccinated 
by the company and subsequently con- 
tracting an infection of the blood 
stream, sued for compensation. The de- 
cision of the courts was that disability 
arising from vaccination is not com- 
pensible. 

Stanley Frall, 
division product 


compound 
depart- 


manager, 
development 





Stanley Krall 


ment of The [Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., who was recently elected 
chairman of the Rubber Division of the 
American Chemical Society, has again 
been honored. Announcement has been 
made of his appointment as chairman 
of the Advisory Committee for the Rub- 
ber Exhibit for the Chicago World's 
Fair Century of Progress 1933. 

The Goodyear Rubber Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., reports a profit of $10,590 
in the first year of operation. The 
board of directors and the following 
officers were reelected: President 
Harold S. Guy; vice presidents, Arthur 
V. McDowell; treasurer, Charles M. 
Parks; secretary, Philip E. Reilly. 

David A. Cutler, president and treas- 
urer of the Alfred Hale Rubber Co., At- 
lantic, Mass., recently was elected pres- 
ident of the Quincy, Mass., Rotary Club. 


8] 


Levi C. Wade, manufacturer of molds 
for rubber heels and soles, has moved 
from 650 Summer St. to 79 Bennett St., 
Lynn, Mass. 


Norwalk Chief’s Well Won 


Advancement 
Since he left his birthplace in Albany, 
Western Australia, and first made his 


home on the Pacific Coast, John Wm. 
Whitehead, since 1927 president of the 
Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Norwalk, 
Conn., has forged to the forefront in the 
rubber trade through sheer ability and in- 





Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


John Wm. Whitehead 


dustry. If others helped in his advance- 
ment, it was usually through shrewd ap- 
preciation of his sterling personal charac- 
ter and his rare business traits. 

Mr. Whitehead received a good basic 
education in the grade and high schools of 
his native city, where he early showed a 
decided commercial bent. His first work in 
America was done as an accountant with 
the Western Electric Co., San Francisco, 


Calif., 1905-1907. In the latter year he 
first contracted “rubberitis,” and his 
friends doubt if he will ever wholly re- 
cover from it. From 1907 to 1910 he 


helped to make things so lively in the sales 
department of the Diamond Rubber Co. in 
’Frisco that he was made assistant Pacific 
Coast manager of the company. A chance 
to get into big business on the Atlantic 
Coast tempted him in 1914, when he cast 
his lot with the Norwalk Tire & Rubber 
Co., starting modestly in the accounting 
department. 

In 1916 Mr. Whitehead was transferred 
to the sales department, and in 1918 was 
made assistant sales manager. His suc- 
cess won him promotion in 1923 as At- 
lantic Coast sales In 1926 he 
was named general sales manager, and, to 
cap the climax, he was chosen in 1927 as 
Norwalk’s president, which office he still 
retains. 

Taking a keen interest in industrial rela- 
tions, he has rendered much important 
service as a member of the American 
Arbitration Association. He is a Mason 
and belongs to the New York Athletic 
Club, Westport Country Club, and Long 
3each Shore & Country Club. His home 
Elmcrest Terrace, Norwalk, Conn. 


manager. 


is on 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN 


American Process Co., manufacturer 
of driers and water separators for re- 
claimed rubber, has moved its offices 
from 117 Liberty St. to the Dodge 
Bldg., 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
C. E. Emerick is manager of sales. 

The Harshaw Chemical Co. of New 
York, Inc., has announced the removal 
of its offices to the Chrysler Bldg., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Henry L. Doherty, president of the 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., which owns and 
controls the General Atlas Carbon Co., 
60 Wall St., New York, N. Y., won the 
1930 award of the Watson Clark Medal 
bestowed annually by the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. He received 
the honor “in consideration of his out- 
standing and valuable work in the de- 
velopment of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry.” Presentation of the medal was 
made on May 21 at the Institute, and 
after the exercises a dinner was given 
in Mr. Doherty’s honor at Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., according to Victor Guinzburg, 
president, announced recently that it 
had acquired the Masonia Rubber 
Works, a large manufacturer of fine 
sponge rubber in Hamburg, Germany. 
This purchase gives Kleinert two Euro- 
pean plants, the other being in Paris, 
France, and marks the company’s en- 
trance into the manufacturing field of 
sponge rubber products. 

E. T. Trotter & Co., 576-602 Johnson 
Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufactures 
saturated waxes for wires and cables. 
The company will also take up the de- 
velopment of rubber compounding 
materials. Charles F. Devine, formerly 
chief chemist of Habirshaw Cable & 
Wire Corp., Yonkers, N. Y., is director 
of the technical department. 

Hilton, Wallace & Co., Ltd., 59 East- 
cheap, London, E. C. 3, England, is pre- 
pared to offer rubber latex in all 
strengths from 30 to 60 per cent dry 
rubber. The latex is packed in tins, 
cases, and steel drums. The company 
specializes in raw and crepe sole rubber. 
L. Wallace is director. 


The Vulcanized Rubber Co., Morris- 
ville, Pa., continues to operate normally. 


The St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y., plans to erect 
a zinc smelter near Monaca, Beaver 
Co., Pa., to provide smelting facilities 
for the production of zinc concentrates 
from the company’s mines in St. 
Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


The J. M. Huber Petroleum Co. was 
incorporated recently as an oil and nat- 
ural gas producing organization. The 
new company controls about 4,800 acres 
in the heart of the Hutchinson County 
fields in the Texas Panhandle. At pres- 
ent eight producing oil wells are on the 
property and an estimated open gas 
flow in excess of 500,000,000 cubic feet 
per day. This amount of gas, if burned 
into carbon black, would produce over 
200,000,000 pounds, or half the world’s 
demand per year. Additional oil wells 
are being drilled. The natural gas flow 
is held in reserve against the Huber 
company’s future expansion in natural 
gasoline and carbon black operations. 


The United States Rubber Co., to 
bring the output of tire cord to the new 
requirements of the Detroit, Mich., tire 
plant is expanding its cotton production 
facilities at Winnsboro, S. C. Three 
important steps are included in this ex- 
pansion program. First, production 
capacity will be increased about 17 per 
cent. The installation of additional 
equipment will be started immediately, 
and the additional production is ex- 
pected to be available in July. While 
most of the southern cotton mills have 
been on short hours, the heavy demand 
for United States tires has compelled 
the Winnsboro Mills to turn out every 
pound that the present machinery and 
equipment will permit and rush work 
on providing increased capacity. 


The United States Rubber Co.’s vice 
president and general manager, L. D. 
Tompkins, other high officials of the 
company, and representatives of a large 
automobile concern, spent a week last 
month inspecting the United States Rubber 
Co.’s branch office in Charlotte, N. C. 

















New Quarters of the Linear Company 
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Technical Director of 
Insulating Materials Co. 


E. T. Trotter & Co., maker of saturat- 
ing and finishing compounds for wires and 
cables, Brooklyn, N. Y., takes great pleas- 
ure in its acquisition of Charles F. Devine 
as director of its technical department. 
Mr. Devine is well fitted by education, ex- 





Charles F. Devine 


perience, and natural ability for his present 
post. 

He was born in Boston, Mass., in 1881 
and was educated at Boston Latin School 
and Harvard. 

As metallurgist with the Walworth Mig. 
Co., Boston, he began his business career. 
Later he became instructor of industrial 
chemistry at the Franklin Union of Bos- 
ton. In this capacity he frequently served 
various rubber companies as a consultant. 

His first rubber position came in 1911 
with the Habirshaw Electric Cable Co., 
succeeding Dr. William Habirshaw. Even- 
tually Mr. Devine was appointed chief 
chemist in charge of rubber development 
work. But recently he resigned to accept 
the offer of the Trotter company. 


Linear Packing & Rubber Co. 
Moves Into New Plant 


The factory and general offices of the 
Linear Packing & Rubber Co., formerlv 
at Marshall & Berks Sts., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are now located at State Rd. and 
Levick St., Tacony, Philadelphia. This 
plant supplements the rubber mill re- 
cently acquired and enables the entire 
line of production from raw materials 
to finished product to be carried on 
within one unit. 

Linear is one of the largest and most 
up-to-date American plants devoted to the 
manufacture of piston and sheet packings, 
pump valves, molded rubber specialties, 
gaskets, etc. sold for resale only, It is 
one of the oldest packing manufacturers 
in the country, having been established 
in 1898 to specialize in packing manu- 
facture for all machinery requirements. 
The officers are: A. W. Swartz, presi- 
dent; Frank Mayo, vice-president; W. 
C. Fisler, secretary-treasurer; A. A. 
Stevenson, chairman of the board. 
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Turnstile Silencer 


A simple and effective solution of the 
problem of silencing the operation of New 
York subway turnstiles has apparently been 
reached. The device that accomplishes this 
welcome result involves the use of rubber 
as a shock absorber. The silencer is the 
invention of Arthur Anderson, assistant 
engineer of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co. 

The new device consists of a steel pen- 
dulum suspended from a fulcrum casting 
bolted to the rear of the turnstile. The 
pendulum is weighted at the lower end, and 
a rubber roller is mounted at the upper end 
above the fulcrum point. Attached to each 
cross arm of the turnstile is a radial metal 
cam so located that when the pendulum is 
perpendicular, the cam overlaps the rubber 
roller. Therefore, when the cross is re- 
volving, the metal cams coming successive- 
ly in contact with the rubber roller, check 
the momentum of the cross, thus bringing 
it to a stop on center. 

At the Grand Central Station of the In- 
terborough’s Lexington Ave. line in New 
York seven of these devices have been 
installed for testing their efficiency and 
durability. The device, while not actually 
eliminating all noise, reduces the crashing 
of the turnstiles to a faint, muffled impact. 

The chairman of the New York Noise 
Abatement Commission has commented on 
this device as a “remarkable achievement” 
and called the installation of the new de- 
vice the first “actual accomplishment of 
the commission.” 


Rubber Floor Covering for 
Telephone Booths 


The new types of telephone booths are 
now being manufactured, one to accom- 
modate the patron standing and the other 
equipped with a seat. These booths are 
more attractive, serviceable, and comfort- 
able than those of the present time. Rub- 
ber contributes notably to this improve- 
ment. It is used as a floor covering. 
This is of a single sheet of quarter-inch 
rubber, mottled black and white, which 
will not readily stain or become spotted 
with cigarette burns. The edges of the 
sheet are folded upward to form a base 
board six inches high around the lower 
portion of the sides and back, serving 
them as kick plates and as a_ protection 
from dampness when the booth is mopped. 
Bronze binders are used to conceal the 
edges of the rubber covering. The manu- 
facture of 25,000 booths of the new design 
is planned to meet the first year’s demands. 
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Stainless Thermax 


Thermax, a carbon black of special 
quality, serves satisfactorily as a high 
grade soft filler for carcass stock in combi- 
nation with captax as accelerator and 
stearic acid as an activator and softener. 
These materials will not bleed through 
white sidewalls of tires. In a construc- 
tion of this sort it is advisable to lap the 
tread over the sidewall than to bring the 
thin white wall strip up over the black 
stock. 





NEW JERSEY 


The rubber industry in New Jersey 
is holding its own, and manufacturers 


expect a fairly good summer. The 
present busy departments make garden, 
fire, and suction hose. The rubber tiling 
situation also shows a marked improve- 
ment. In another month the busy sea- 
son will begin in the production of rub- 
ber footwear and other athletic goods. 
Tire production remains good, with low 
prices. Little change occurred in the 
hard rubber field. 

The Thermoid Company, Trenton, 
N. J., has plenty of orders on hand and 
is shipping brake lining and _ other 
materials to foreign countries. 

The company, which is a_ large 
maker of asbestos products including 
brake linings, reports net sales of $1,- 
765,752 for the first four months this 
year, as compared with $2,058,522 for 
the corresponding period in 1929. Un- 
filled orders of the Southern Asbestos 
Co., subsidiary of Thermoid, amounted 
to $1,216,353 on May 1. 

The Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., announces the appointment of 
Arthur W. McMahon as general sales 
manager. He had been with the Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan Co. for some time 
and is well experienced in handling 
chain-store orders. The Murray com- 
pany reports an operating profit of 
$14,000 for April. The plant is running 
75 per cent capacity. 

The Raritan Rubber Co., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has disposed of its building 
to the Anroxylin Chemical Corp. The 
plant is 50 by 150 feet surrounded by 
five acres of ground. 

Kelso Manufacturing Co., Trenton, 
N. J., manufacturer of brake lining and 
clutch facing material, suffered a severe 
loss by fire on May 10 when the store 
room and shipping department were 
damaged. 

Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., is operating to capacity and 
is particularly busy in the fire, garden, 
and suction hose departments. 

Puritan Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
declares that business for April has ex- 
ceeded that of any other month during 
the past few years. The concern is 
very busy with rubber tiling orders. 

The Fisk Tire Co., Inc., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., held a dinner-meeting on 
May 5 for the district distributers and 
automobile dealers at the Park Hotel, 
Plainfield, N. J. W. H. Loyd, of the 
New York office of the Fisk company, 
was in charge. The purpose of the 
meeting was to demonstrate the manu- 
facture of Fisk tires in a moving 
picture lecture. 

Charles Given, district manager of the 
Fisk company, was the chairman and 
principal speaker at a dinner and meet- 
ing of Fisk tire dealers of Trenton, 
N. J., and adjacent towns on May 7. 
The event was held at the Hotel Hilde- 
brecht. 

The Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
N. J., plant seems definitely to have 
been abandoned. The company shipped 


one of the old calenders to its factory 
in Germany and another to France. One 
of the test cars which covered 250,000 
miles has been sold with other auto- 
mobiles. Some of the foremen returned 
to France after the Milltown plant was 
shut down, as it was not necessary to 
retain them under present conditions. 
Many of the residents of Milltown who 
were employed at the tire plant have 
moved away, and the village is prac- 
tically deserted. J. Hauvette Michelin, 
vice president and general manager, de- 
clared that he did not know when the 
plant would reopen. 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., will install additional equipment 
to enlarge the molded brake lining de- 
partment 300 per cent. Production of 
V-type rubber belts for transmission 
drives also will be increased. 

Essex Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., is 
installing additional equipment to take 
care of increased orders in the future. 
The company reports fairly good busi- 
ness and expects to be busy the next 
few months on summer footwear. 

Firestone Tire Co., 1226 Main St., 
Asbury Park, N. J., will erect a one- 
story service station, 70 by 100 feet, to 
cost $150,000. 

Mercer Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J., 
states that business is showing a little 


improvement over previous months. 
William H. Sayen, Jr., Mercer presi- 
dent, has returned from an extended 


trip through the Far West and reports 
improved business on all rubber goods. 

William E. Riley, Trenton manager 
of O’Brien & Hoover, Trenton, N. J., 
Goodyear tire dealers, spent several 
days visiting the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. plant at Akron, O. 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J., reports that the hard rubber 
business is picking up considerably. 





A. S. T. M. Annual Meeting 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Materials is 
scheduled to be held at Chalfont-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., June 23-27, 1930. 
An unusual number of valuable reports and 
papers will be read. Especially interesting 
sessions are expected in the fields of paint 
and rubber. A symposium on rosin is 
planned, and a series of brief papers will be 
presented introducing discussion on the 
various uses of this material including 
those in the rubber industry. 

The program of papers on rubber and 
textiles includes the following: Report of 
Committee D-11 on Rubber Products, W. 
B. Wiegand, chairman; Performance Char- 
acteristics of a Four-Inch Four-Ply Rub- 
ber Transmission Belt, Branded “Condor,” 
J. E. Skane; Stretch in Rubber Trans- 
mission Belting, C. W. Staacke; Service 
Tests on Rubber Belting, E. G. Kimmich; 
Laboratory Flexing as an Aid to Investi- 
gating the Pneumatic Tire Carcass, H. A. 
Depew and H. C. Jones; Report of Com- 
mittee D-13 on Textile Materials, W. H. 
Whitcomb, chairman. 
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MIDWEST 


United Carbon Co., manufacturer of 
carbon blacks and gasoline, Charleston, 
W. Va. William W. Higgins, manager 
of its New York, N. Y., office, spent the 
week of May 12 calling on the trade in 
Chicago, IIl., cooperating with Jas. H. 
Furman Co., local representative at 844 
Rush St., Chicago. 

Velvetex Corp., La Porte, Ind., and 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., manu- 
factures Velvetex, a rug and carpet lin- 
ing, of rubber and wool. The company 
makes also novelty rugs, seat pads, 
table covers, etc., of the same materials. 
‘he lining is made in %- and %-inch 
thicknesses in any roll length up to 50 
feet and up to 5 feet in width, all one 
Narrower widths are also 


piece. 
available. 
Paul Van Cleef, of Van Cleef Bros.., 
Chicago, Ill., sailed last month to at- 
tend a meeting of rubber chemists at 
Frankfort, Germany, during the week of 
June 15. This is the first time since the 
war that Germany has invited American 
and British chemists to join in dis- 
cussing scientific problems of interest to 
all nations. While abroad Mr. Van 
Cleef will visit his company’s connec- 
tions in England, Belgium, France, Ger- 
many, and Austria. He will return to 
the United States in July. 
Kansas City Whiting Co., 
City, Mo., producer of precipitated cal- 
cium carbonate, chalk, kalk spar, and 
whiting, has equipped a new plant to 
calcium car- 


Kansas 


manufacture precipitated 


bonate. This material is prepared from 
what previously was waste from the 
United States Rubber Co. 
Mining engineer, soldier, salesman, super- 
intendent—Harry M. Green. The present 
district manager of tire sales, and until 


recently representative in the mining divi- 
the inter-mountain territory of the 
has followed a 


It began after 


sion in 
United States Rubber Co., 
varied but successful career. 
a half years of general science 


three and 
: age 
Agricultural Col- 


and engineering at Utah 
lege, which he was compelled 
because of limited finances. But the lack 
of a degree hampered him not. From 1915 
through part of 1917 he was employed by 
various mines and engineering companies 
in Utah, Arizona, and Idaho. In Septem- 
ber, 1917, the young American answered 
his country’s call to arms and did not re- 
turn to civil life until February 8, 1919. On 
March 17 he joined the Mountain States 
Rubber Co., local jobber of mechanical 
goods, as special mining representative 
through Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, and 
Utah. In September, 1920, Mr. Green ac- 
cepted a position purchasing materials and 
superintending operations with a contract- 
ing company. 

His services with the United States Rub- 
ber Co. started on May 8, 1922, when he 
was hired as a tire salesman. Soon after, 
he was transferred to the mechanical de- 
partment as mechanical salesman. In 1925 
he was sent to the mining division on me- 
chanical sales for Montana, Idaho, Utah, 


to leave 


manufacture of soap. It has many in- 
dustrial applications among which are 
high-grade rubber articles. The com- 
pany is owned by a Kansas City group 
of business executives. 

The C. F. Pease Co., manufacturer of 


blue-printing machinery, etc., 813 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago, Ill, has an- 
nounced the promotion of C. D. Mc- 
Cormick from assistant advertising 
manager to advertising manager, suc- 
ceeding W. Earle Pashley, now second 


vice president and assistant sales man- 
ager. Mr. McCormick has been with 
the company more than four years, pre- 
viously having served with the Illinois 
Glass Co., Alton, Il. 

The International Printing Ink Corp. 
and the dyestuffs and chemical division 
of the Newport Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
will consolidate to form a new company. 
A. A. Schlesinger, now Newport presi- 
dent, will be chairman of the board of 
directors of the new company, and John 
M. Tuttle, present president of the In- 
ternational corporation, will become 
president of the new firm. 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc., pioneer manu- 
facturer of electric control apparatus, 
Milwaukee, Wis., effective May 1, pur- 
chased the Union Electric Mfg. Co., also 
of Milwaukee, manufacturer of motor 
control specializing in drum_ type 
control apparatus. This addition enables 
Cutler-Hammer to suppy any require- 
ment of its customers for such equip- 
ment. The Union branch sales offices 
and warehouse stocks will be consoli- 
dated immediately with C-H branch of- 


Intermountain Executive 


and Nevada. In September, 1927, he was 
appointed manager of the Salt Lake City 
branch, retaining, however, the 
with the mining division until recently. 


position 





Harry M. Green 


Harry M. Green was born in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on September 4, 1894. He is 
affiliated with several civic associations. 
His business address is with the rubber 
company, 160 Motor Ave., Salt Lake City; 
his home address is 1366 Emerson Ave., 
also in his native city. 
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lices and warehouses. The Union fac- 
tory will be operated as a manufactur- 
ing division of Cutler-Hammer. E, F. 
Le Noir, Union president, will join the 
C-H headquarters sales staff. Most of 
the Union personnel, particularly from 
the sales and engineering departments, 
also will come to the C-H organization. 

The United States Rubber Co., ac- 
cording to Joseph F. O’Shaughnessy, 
general manager of the tire department, 
is operating its tire plant at Detroit, 
Mich., at full capacity to meet an in- 
creased demand arising from the ex- 
tension of the company’s _ original 
equipment business and greatly enlarged 
replacement sales. In keeping with this, 
the company is expanding its cotton 
production facilities at Winnsboro, S. 
to bring the output of tire cord to the 
new requirements of the tire plant. The 
Detroit plant has been working three 
eight-hour shiits daily and seven days 
a week. Daily tire output is at the high- 
est point since 1906, when the Detroit 
plant was first opened, and maximum 
maintained 


Lee 


capacity is expected to be 


well into the summer, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy said. 
The aggressive tire sales program 


has resulted not only in a sizable in- 
crease in original equipment business 
but also in the opening up of many new 
dealer outlets throughout the country, 
according to L. M. Simpson, general 
sales manager. 


Mail idee Ties Reduced 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
will distribute to customers over 10,000,- 
000 midsummer sale catalogs, which an- 


nounce price reductions on many articles 
of merchandise. The reduction on Ford 
sizes of tires is 4.1 to 6 per cent. Ford 
balloons are now $5.55 against $11.25 four 
years ago. This cut brings Sears’ All- 
State tire prices to the lowest levels in 
history. In 1926, when the company sold 
1,000,000 All-State tires, the Ford size 
sold for $11.25. Sales were 1,750,000 in 
1927, 3,500,000 in 1928, and 5,000,000 last 
year, while prices have been reduced 
steadily as sales increased. The company 
states that current decrease reflects larger 
sales volume, lower production costs, and 
a new drop in cost of raw materials. 
— 


Test of Rubber Mounting 


An improvement in the application of 
rubber in automobile engine mountings 
consists in bonding the rubber pad to steel 
plates on either side. The tenacity of this 
bonding as applied in the factories of the 
Chrysler Corp. was recently demonstrated 
at that company’s Detroit plant. A De 
Soto straight eight car was lifted two feet 
from the ground and held suspended for 
five minutes by a block of rubber of 12 
square inches area bonded top and bottom 
between two thin plates of steel. 

The security of the bond between the 
rubber and steel is indicated by the fact 
that the joint was not impaired by the test, 
and under the strain the rubber stretched 
only Y%-inch. The union was sufficiently 
strong to lift double the test load, accord- 
ing to the statement of the engineers who 
conducted the test. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is making good head- 
way, according to Vice President and 
General Manager Samuel B. Robertson, 
and the indications are, he says, that 
1930 will show a substantial increase in 
output. Mr. Robertson and Advertising 
Manager E. T. Morris spent the latter 
part of May inspecting company 
branches in the Northwest. The retail 
division, Goodrich Silvertown,  Inc., 
added two more stores to its chain in 
May, at Bakersfield and Sacramento, 
Calif.. according to General Manager 
E. W. Show. These super-service 
stations, according to Works Superin- 
tendent F. A. Nied, obtain for the plant 
valuable information on tire and tube 
performance. F. L. Hockensmith, Good- 
rich Los Angeles branch manager, was 
chairman at the meeting and luncheon 
of the Los Angeles Advertising Club 
at the Biltmore Hotel on May 20, and 
a talk on the tire and rubber situation 
was given by Frank E. Titus, general 
sales manager of the Pacific Goodrich 
Co., recentiy returned from a conference 
with executives of the parent Goodrich 
company at Akron, O. 

Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., announces the appoint- 
ment as_ disfributers for northern 
California of the Marshall Newell 
Supply Co., leading dealer in mill and 
factory supplies, at Spear and Mission 
Sts., San Francisco, Calif. Chas. K. 
Everett, the Hewitt company’s resident 
manager, will be stationed with the 
Marshall Newell concern to give its 
salesmen and customers personal service 
in the marketing of Hewitt belting, 
hose, and packings. Mr. Everett states 
that the new arrangement is giving very 
satisfactory results, business being ex- 
tremely good. 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., will distribute in the San Francisco 
district through a newly formed firm, 
the General Tire Co. of San Francisco, 
headed by Howard F. Smith, formerly 
sales manager of the General company 
at Akron. Assisting President Smith 
will be J. P. Mulligan, general manager, 
and the staff of the Colburn-Schroeder 
Co., which firm merged with Howard 
F. Smith & Co. to form the new General 
concern. Headquarters will be at 1547 
Mission St. 

Continental Rubber Co., Erie, Pa., has 
appointed J. L. Alstaffer as its new 
Pacific Coast sales manager with head- 
quarters at 699 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pacific R. & H. Chemical Corp., sub- 
sidiary of the Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Co., and recently acquired 
with the latter by the Du Pont interests, 
reports a well-sustained demand for the 
whole-tire reclaimed rubber which it 
produces. Recently it installed a special 
conveyer system and an _ additional 
cracker at the plant in El Monte, Calif. 

Carbon Products Corp. 2357 E. 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., is 
erecting on a 4%-acre tract in the 
Laguna-Maywood industrial district a 


factory, which with its equipment will 
cost nearly $250,000. It will employ 1590 
men and have a yearly payroll of $250,- 
000 when in full operation. One of its 
chief products will be carbon black for 
the rubber industry. The factory is 
said to be the only one using crude oil 
instead of natural gas in making carbon 
black. It is said that the black has 
stood a tire test of over 30,000 miles, 
and that the factory will have a capacity 
of 30,000 pounds a day. The officers of 
the company are: president, Ralph R. 
Langley; chairman of the board, John 
McKeon; treasurer, Hugh J. Robertson; 
secretary, J. V. Westbrook; all of whom 
are directors with John J. Doyle, L. M. 
Lockhart, and A. J. Delaney. 

Super Mold Corp., Lodi, Calif., manu- 
facturer of full-circle  tire-treading 
machines, recently doubled the capacity 
of its foundry and installed additional 
machinery in its machine shop in order 
to handle orders which are now coming 
from all parts of the United States. 
Encouraged by the success of the tread- 
ing equipment in this country, the com- 
pany is planning to market it abroad 
very soon. The officers are: president, 
W. B. Thurman; vice president, H. J. 
Woock; and secretary and sales man- 
ager, G. O. Beckman. 

American Rubber Mfg. Co., Oakland, 
Calif., reports that trade during the 
past month has shown a decidedly 
better tone than for several months pre- 
viously and that the outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year is very reassuring. 
It issued in May a complete and attrac- 
tive catalog. 

Patterson-Ballagh Corp., 1900 W. 65th 
St. and Wilmington Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Calif., is erecting an addition to its 
factory to cost nearly $300,000. The 
company is a large manufacturer of gen- 
eral mechanical rubber goods and rub- 
ber specialties for the oil industry. 

Clarence Harvey, of Belize, British 
Honduras, has been studying rubber 
growing at government and private ex- 
perimental stations in the Southwest. 
His father was J. C. Harvey, one of the 
creators of the Guatemala chicle indus- 
try, and he had been associated for many 
years with P. W. Shufeldt on a 59- 
square-mile concession. 

Henry C. Pearson, founder of the 
InprtA RuBBeR Wortp, has been elected a 
member of the advisory council of the 
chamber of commerce of Palm Springs, 
Calif., and also a managing director of 
the local bank. 

W. R. Hucks, chief chemist, Pacific 
Goodrich Rubber Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., addressed the Kiwanis Club at 
Fullerton, Calif., on May 12, on “Crude 
rubber preparation and American rub- 
ber growing prospects.” 

Sirco Products Co., 1034 S. Alvarado 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., manufactures 
Sirco safety electrical products includ- 
ing rubber plugs and sockets, extension 
cables, and lamp guards. The officers 
are J. L. Adams, president; F. W. Hud- 
son, vice president; and C. V. Cook, 
secretary-treasurer and purchasing agent. 
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Harrison & Noyes, chemists, 520 W. 
Ester St., Long Beach, Calif., are find- 
ing a brisk demand for a novel rubber 
device for taking dental impressions. 
It consists essentially of a pad of choice 
rubber compound, uncured, which is 
used to replace plaster and other com- 
positions. The firm recently installed a 
“baby” Banbury mixer, a tuber, and 
other rubber working machinery. 

Golden State Rubber Mills, Inc., 
1920 E. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif., found a decided improvement in 
business during the past three weeks. 
The mills make a wide variety of rub- 
ber goods for the oil fields and the trade 
building, as well as many novelties. 
Articles of molded Bakelite also figure 
prominently among products. Presi- 
dent Emmet S. Long, who has been in 
Europe several months on his honey- 
moon, is expected to return shortly. 
Actively in charge are Secretary-Treas- 
urer G. H. McDonald and R. B. 
Stringheld, manager of the technical 
department. 

Rubber Service Co., 2456 E. 55th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif... which . recently 
bought the business of Rex Rubber Co., 
Inc., manufacturer of heels, soles, and 
various novelties, is producing in addi- 
tion a general line of mechanical rub- 
ber goods and many patented specialties. 
Trade is steadily improving, according 
to Manager W. Tilescon. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has recently noted a 
much more cheerful feeling in the trade, 
as evidenced by a large increase in 
orders. Production has been stepping 
up steadily, with increase in overtime, 
and tire output is said to be averaging 
close to 11,000 daily. Recent visitors 
from the parent plant in Akron have 
been R. S. Wilson, vice president and 
general sales manager: C. T. Hutchins, 
advertising manager; and Fred L. Mor- 
gan, automobile tire department man- 
ager. M. B. Uhrich, of the Akron 
Goodyear works, has been appointed 
chief engineer of the Los Angeles plant. 
Compounding Assistant J. W. McGrath 
has been spending a few weeks at the 
Akron plant, and Richard W. Bell has 
been added to the laboratory staff. 
Goodyear Textile Mills recently cele- 
brated the making of the 50,000,000th 
pound of fabric manufactured at the Los 
Angeles mills since the opening on 
August 14, 1920. The cotton used aver- 
aged 94 per cent southwestern long 
staple. Welton A. Snow, former city 
manager at Miami, Fla., has been ap- 
pointed assistant resident manager of 
Goodyear’s 37,090-acre cotton plantation 
near Phoenix, Ariz., according to an 
announcement by company officials. 

Samson Tire & Rubber Corp., Los 
Angeles, Calif., is experiencing consider- 
able activity at its big new plant owing 
to the receipt recently of an exception- 
ally large influx of orders from its own 
sales branches and its larger customers. 
The outlook for the remainder of the 
year is said to be very encouraging. The 
company is steadily adding to its roster 
of dealers in various parts of the 
country. 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Cali- 
fornia is weekly utilizing more of the 
space and the equipment in the recently 
completed additions to its Los Angeles, 
Calif., plant, which are designed to 
double the latter’s capacity. From its 
distributers in the eleven far west states 
the company learns of a rapidly growing 
demand for replacement tires, and in 
this it is believed that 1930 will break 
all records. Vice President and Gen- 
eral Sales Manager R. C. Tucker, who 
has been spending several weeks in the 
Northwest, reports very good prospects 
there. It is intimated that some im- 
portant changes may be made soon in 
the purchasing department. A_ recent 
visitor to the works was R. R. Jones, 


engineering expert from the Firestone 
plant in Akron, O. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. recently installed an 
electrical control for the plasticizers 
used in priming stock for the internal 
mixers. 

Eno Rubber Corp., 110-114 E. 17th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif., reports that its 
factory at Torrance, a suburb, is busier 
than it has been in a long time on stand- 
ard mechanicals and specialties. 

United States Rubber Co. has through 
Paul Coste, head of its flooring division 
at Providence, R. I., been making an 
intensive study of rubber tiling and 
paving prospects on the Coast. He has 
been accompanied by Ben Nash, a til- 
ing color expert. 





CANADA 


Manufacturers of rubber footwear are 
taking orders for next fall. Not much 
variation in women’s overshoes, as dur- 
ing the past two or three years, is ex- 
pected. Both manufacturers and dis- 
tributers find it to their advantage to 
cut such variations down to a minimum, 
for the multiplicity of styles had proved 
undesirable, and now standardization is 
the rule. The market for rubber foot- 
wear at present seems fairly stable. 

Rubber-soled shoes are not yet much 
in demand; but buyers have started in- 
quiries. Indeed, a few sneakers for 
boys’ wear have been sold, but it is too 
early for this footwear to move actively. 
As a rule the Queen’s Birthday (Empire 
Day), May 24, usually ushers in sport 
activities. 

Rubber manufacturers state that 
orders for garden hose are being de- 


livered. So far no cancellations or re- 
ductions have been received from the 
trade whose orders make a high total. 
Warm, dry weather is needed to stimu- 
late the early sale of hose. 


Last year rubber manufacturers de- 
ducted one per cent from the face value 
of invoices for goods in which the tax 
was included in the price. They are 
doing the same thing this year with the 
further reduction in the sales tax from 


two per cent to one per cent. This 
applies on all mechanical rubber goods 
quoted “sales tax included” with the 
exception of garden hose. On the latter 


item. manufacturers claim they made 
allowance for the anticipated sales tax 
reduction when naming prices for 1930 
spring booking. 

The crowded golf courses are ample 
testimony to the splendid sales reported 
in golf equipment and golf balls during 
the past few weeks. The sale of golf 
balls so far this season has been much 
better than last year, and the probabili- 
ties for a continued good market are 
very fair. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New Toronto, Ont., showed 
in April sales a slight improvement over 


the previous month. While a year of 


business expansion is not anticipated, 
fewer cars being produced, the replace- 
ment business is good, with every as- 
surance that it will show marked growth 


in 1930. Production of Goodyear in 
April was 7,000 tires and about the same 
number of tubes. Business in depart- 
ments other than tires and tubes has 
been holding up well. 

C. A. Joslin, Panther Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Sherbrooke, P. Q., has been ap- 
pointed one of the representatives on the 
Dominion Executive Council of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 

P. E. Boivin, Granby Elastic Co., 
Ltd., Granby, P. Q., at the recent annual 
meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Quebec Division, was 
elected a member of the Dominion Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

The American Wringer Co., Ltd., 
Farnham, P. Q., has completed negotia- 
tions with the Stedman Rubber Floor- 
ing Co. South 3raintree, Mass., 
U. S. A., whereby the former will manu- 
facture rubber flooring in the building 
adjoining that in which it is now 
making rubber covered rolls for the 
pulp, paper, textile, and washing ma- 
chinery trade. Operations are expected 
to begin almost immediately. This will 
require about 25 employes for a start. 

G. R. Donaldson has been appointed 
manager of the Toronto branch of the 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. He is a former resident of 
Toronto, having left the city to occupy 
various positions with the company in 
Western Ontario. 

Governor Fastener Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P. Q., has definitely decided 
to name its new elastic webbing the 
“Governor.” It is designed for use on 
boys’ knickers and men’s sport and out- 
ing trousers. 

Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., U. S. A., will erect two machine 
shops 40 by 60 and 50 by 60 feet and a 
brick laboratory at its Canadian plant at 
Welland, Ont. Contract for the work 
has been let to Gardner Construction 
Co., Welland. 

—— 

IT IS OFTEN SAID THAT A TIRE IS AS 
much a cotton as a rubber article, but in 
making tires in 1929 we used some 913,- 
$20,000 pounds of crude rubber with .314 
per cent or 287,000,000 pounds of cotton. 
Usually a product is named from its chief 
constituent. 
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Prominent Canadian Rubber 
Manufacturer 


The rubber manufacturing industry in 
Canada owes much to the indefatigable ef- 
forts of William Harlow Miner, president 
and general manager of the Miner Rubber 
Co., Granby, P. Q. He has devoted his 
entire business career to rubber, starting in 
1898, to learn the business, with the Granby 
Rubber Co., Granby, of which his uncle, 
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Wm. H. Miner 


S. H. C. Miner, was founder and owner. 
William Miner proved an excellent worker, 
winning promotions to become manager in 
1907. 

In the fall of the next year, however, he 
resigned to join his uncle in organizing 
the Miner Rubber Co. and was made vice 
president and general manager. He was 
appointed to his present executive position 
in 1926. 

Mr. Miner was born at Granby on De- 
cember 16, 1879. He attended the local 
high school and later took courses at Mc- 
Gill University. He is married and resides 
at the Chateau Apartments, Montreal, 
P. Q. His summer home is in Granby. 

Many societies and business and fraternal 
organizations have benefited by his asso- 
ciation. He is first vice president of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association and 
has. been chairman of the Quebec Branch 
of the Association. He is a member and 
past president of the Rubber Association 
of Canada. He acts also as a director of 
Congdon Marsh, Ltd., Winnipeg; of 
Southern Canada Power Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real; of Nordic Hosiery Co., Ltd., Granby; 
of United Maple Products Co., Ltd., Gran- 
by. He is a member of the Montreal and 
Granby Boards of Trade. He was a gov- 
ernor of the Congregational College of 
Canada until the union of the churches, 
now The United Church of Canada. He 
was, too, a member of the old Rubber As- 
sociation of America. Mr. Miner is a 
Mason, Scottish Rite, and a member of the 
Canadian and Engineers Clubs of Montreal, 
the Lotos Club of New York, the National 
of Toronto, and the Summerlea and Gran- 
by Golf Clubs. 

Mr. Miner is interested also in aviation 
and breeding cattle. The pure-bred Jersey 
stock on his farm is a constant source of 
much satisfaction. 
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Noted Rubber Executive 


HILE watching the Yale-Pennsyl- 

vania-Columbia regatta at Derby, 
Conn., on May 3, Henry Lucius Hotchkiss 
suddenly collapsed and died, a victim of 
heart disease. He was the second genera- 
tion of a family devoted to the rubber in- 
dustry for nearly ninety years. 

Mr. Hotchkiss was born at New Haven, 
Conn., on December 18, 1842, and he lived 
there all his life, not only building up a 
business of great advantage to the com- 
munity but likewise actively participating 
in every movement of civic benefit. He 
was also an ardent fan of all Yale sports. 

He was educated at Williston Academy, 
Easthampton. Early in life he showed a 
decided flair for business. From 1860 to 
1863 he was paymaster of the New Haven 
& New London Railroad, of which his 
father, Henry Hotchkiss, renowned pioneer 
rubber manufacturer, was a trustee. The 
son also assisted him when the latter was 
elected president of the United States 
Pin Co. 

In February, 1863, the younger Hotch- 
kiss was appointed secretary of L. Candee 
& Co., and soon after became treasurer 





Blank & Stoiler, Inc. 
Henry L. Hotchkiss 


when his father resigned that position. 
The son continued to fill both posts until 
the death of his father. Then he was 
chosen president. For many years he 
acted in that capacity and also as treasurer. 
When in 1892 the Candee company joined 
with several other rubber firms to form 
the United States Rubber Co., Mr. Hotch- 
kiss still remained the head of the Candee 
company and manager of its _ internal 
affairs. He was a director of the United 
States Rubber Co. from its organization 
until May, 1929, and for its first seven 
years worked on the executive committee, 
resigning in 1899 to travel in Europe. 
Succeeding his father in 1871, Mr. Hotch- 
kiss was president of the Union Trust Co. 
of New Haven until 1912. He was a di- 
rector of the Union & New Haven Trust 
Co. and its predecessor for fiftv-nine years. 
For over forty years he served asa director 
of the National New Haven Bank. Besides, 
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he acted as a trustee of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School. He was one of the original 
stockholders of the Revere Rubber Co., a 
director from 1883 to 1898, and its president 
in 1888. From 1894 to 1901 he was, too, a 
director of the Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Insurance Co. 

He is survived by two daughters and a 
son, H. Stuart Hotchkiss, who recently 
severed his active connection with the rub- 
ber industry when he resigned from his 
various positions with the U. S. Rubber Co. 

Funeral services were held on May 5 at 
the Hotchkiss home, 55 Hillhouse Ave., 
New Haven. A private burial followed. 


Popular Rubber Broker 


HE friends and business associates of 
Harold W. French, president of H. 
W. French Co., Inc., rubber broker, 347 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., were 








Blank & Stoller, Inc, 


Harold W. French 


greatly shocked by his death on May 21, 
which occurred during an operation at the 
White Plains Hospital. 

Harold W. French was a native of 
Boston, born on August 25, 1878. He was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1901. Virtually his entire business career 
was confined to crude rubber brokerage. 
It began previous to 1904, in which year 
he opened a branch office in Akron as 
representative of George A. Alden & Co. 
and the New York Commercial Co. 

In 1913 he represented in Akron the in- 
terests of Ed. Maurer, New York, im- 
porter of crude rubber. Later in the same 
year he incorporated with Fred S. Gove a 
new company for selling and dealing in 
crude rubber at 82 Beaver St., New York. 
Mr. French was president, and Mr. Gove 
vice president and treasurer of the organ- 
ization, which was dissolved in October, 
1920, when the brokerage firm of French 
& Handy was organized with offices at 347 
Madison Ave., New York. 

In 1923 this firm was dissolved and Mr. 
French organized the H. W. French Co., 
Inc., with headquarters in New York and 
branch offices in Akron, O., and as presi- 
dent of the concern, he conducted a suc- 
cessful crude rubber brokerage business. 
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He was a member of the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York and represented rub- 
ber producing interests in the Far East. 
He made a trip to the primary rubber 
markets a few years ago in the interests 
of his company. Harold W. French was a 
man of sterling character, highly esteemed 
socially and by his business associates. He 
is survived by his widow and one son, 
who have the sympathy of a wide circle 
of friends in their loss. 

Mr. French was a member of the Har- 
vard Club of New York; the University 
Club of New York; Scarsdale Golf Club; 
the Midyork Club; and Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Funeral services were held on May 23 
from his late residence, 10 Woodland 
Place, White Plains, N. Y. Burial was 
in Canton, Mass. 


Veteran Rubber Man 


S the automobile in which he was 

riding crashed into a speeding train, 
Justus William Matthaei, superintendent of 
the Bay City Rubber Corp., Bay City, 
Mich., and his two companions were in- 
stantly killed on April 29. 





= : o%.4 
J. W. Matthaei 


Mr. Matthaei was born in Marburg, 
Germany, fifty-two years ago and received 
his education in the high schools and uni- 
versity of his native city. His connection 
with the rubber industry began in 1900 
when he worked at the Lichterfelde hard 
rubber factory in Berlin. 

He came to the United States in 1909. 
The next year he joined the laboratories of 
the United States Rubber Co., severing 
that connection in 1916. After six years as 
superintendent of the Armstrong Cork Co., 
he found a similar position with the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 
While there he equipped and operated a 
complete rubber sole and heel plant. The 
Panther Rubber Co. next engaged him as 
superintendent for several years. During 
the last two years he was with the Bay 
City Rubber Corp. 

Mr. Matthaei is survived by his widow, 
two sons, and a daughter. The sincerest 
sympathy of the trade is extended them 
in their bereavement. 
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A Midwestern Pioneer 
Tire Man 


YRON C. DOWSE, one of the pio- 
neers of the rubber industry, passed 
away on May 7 at Chicago, IIl., and was 
buried on May 10 at the old family bury- 
ing ground near Kenosha, Wis. His rub- 
ber experience dates back to the bicycle 
days, beginning in 1895 with Gormley & 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., which sold its patents in 
the clincher tire to the Indianapolis Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. He 
joined this company, which was later 
taken over by the Rubber Goods Co., and 
the name changed to the G & J Tire Co. 
Mr. Dowse was made president of the 
company in 1907 and continued in that 
capacity until 1911, when he formed a 
company and purchased the plant at Cud- 
ahy, Wis., known as the Federal Rubber 
Co., which was changed to the Federal 
Rubber Manufacturing Co. Mr. Dowse 
was elected president of that company also 
and continued in that office until 1916. 
From 1916 to the date of his death he 
was engaged in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile accessories in Chicago, III. 

Mr. Dowse is survived by his wife, 
Nathene William Dowse, and three sons, 
Kenneth, Donald, and Robert, also his 
mother, Mrs. W. P. Dowse, and _ his 
brothers, Ralph, Clarence, and Paul, who 
were associated with the rubber indus- 
try for a number of years. 





Paymaster for 


Stokes Rubber Co. 


OSEPH W. HESS, of  N. Stockton 
J St., Trenton, N. J., for nine years 
paymaster for the Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Co., died at the McKinley Hospital, Tren- 
ton, on May 4 after a lengthy illness. Mr. 
Hess had been formerly employed by the 
Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co. 

Born in Lancaster County, Pa., he 
moved to Trenton as a boy to enter a 
business college. He later joined the rub- 
ber industry. Mr. Hess, who was 54 years 
old, was an active member of the Manu- 
facturers’ Council, Chamber of Commerce, 
Mercer Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons, 
Trenton Consistory, Scottish Rite, and 
Crescent Temple, Order of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

He is survived by his parents, a brother, 
and a sister, all residing in Lancaster, Pa. 
Interment was in Manheim, Pa. 


Well-Known Rubber Man 


BRAM M. SAWYER, 68, of 286 

Bellevue Ave., Trenton, N. J., died 
on May 6 at his home after a brief illness. 
He was one of the best known men in the 
rubber industry in this section. Mr. Saw- 
yer went to Morrisville, Pa., as a foreman 
in the curing department in the Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Co. forty-two years ago. He 
was a recognized authority in all things 
pertaining to hard rubber, serving as su- 


perintendent of the Vulcanized company 
for twenty years, prior to his election to 
the board of directors and promotion to 
the post of general manager fifteen years 


ago. He saw the factory grow under his 
administration from one employing forty 
men to one of the largest in the country, 
employing over 450 men. He was retired 
a few years ago. 

Mr. Sawyer is survived by two daugh- 
ters, three sons, and ten grandchildren. 
He was an ardent churchman and for 
years was president of the St. Vincent De 
Paul Society of the Sacred Heart Church 
and an honorary member of the Catholic 
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Foreign Trade Information 


For further information concerning the in- 
quiries listed below address United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom House, 
New York, N. Y. 

NUMBER CoM MoDITY City anp CountTRY 
144,844 Shoes and : ; 
inflated toys...... Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
+44,856 Rubberized fab- 
rics, surgical, 


pharmaceutical 
__ and sanitary goods. Milan, Italy 
444.876 Tires ........... Montevideo, Uruguay 


+44,887 Bathing shoes, 
overshoes, bal- 
loons, sponges, etc.Chemnitz, Germany 


“+44,888 Toilet brushes. ... Bomba: a 
“44,893 Packings ..... casa a Straits 
Settlements 


444,881 Toys and dolls.. Johannesburg, South 


Afric 
+44.894 Conveyer belts.. “Stockholm, Sweden 
744,915: BHO cs0ns000% ienna, Austria 
*+44,916 Sponge rubber ar- pm la Chapelle, 
ne <3 si eon wien Germany 

i eee -Canton, China 
*45,019 Footwear ...... +.Ouebec, Canada 
05.020 SCRE: o.socecssne Hamburg, Germany 


*45,025 Bathing caps, ae Lourenco Marques, 
and novelties.... Portuguese East 
Africa 
“45,106 Bands .......... Rotterdam, 
Netherlands 
+45,107 Bathing and sportAmsterdam. 
shoes and bal- Netherlands 
See 
745,108 Bathing caps, Oslo, Norway 
gloves, diapers, 
ee PL ree 
145.117 Gloves, garden Liverpool, England 
hose, tires, and 
reer ee 
445,123 Footwear ....... Amsterdam, 
Netherlands 
+45.124 Shoe findings.....Copenhagen, Denmark 
135 Bathing wraps andJohannesburg, South 
raincoats .... Africa 
445,176 Coal drawing Moravska Ostrava, 
transport wer, Czechoslovakia 
*45.178 Tires . -+Brno, Czechoslovakia 


+45,180 Canvas shoes..... Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

TER es SE boss sss Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 


*+45.238 Medical, phar- Paris, France 
maceutical an 
dental articles, 
toys, specialties, 
and fabrics 
es 8 ere Tondon, England 
*45.281 Bands .-The Hague, 


Netherlands 
*+45,322 Soles ..........- Paris, France 
*#45.352 Dish washing Montreal, Canada 


scraping block. 
+45,353 Boots. bathing andHabana, Cuba 


tennis shoes..... 
*#45,354 Transmission belt- Warsaw, Poland 
DE ne gee eee 
+45.359 Toys and halloons.Alexandria, Egypt 
*45.368 Packings and in- Offenbach, Germany 
rere 
*45.369 Overshoes ..Mukden, China 
+45.370 Belting ......... Oslo. Norway 
45,476 Tennis and over- Milan, Italy 
_, HORE Oe 
+45.498 Galoshes ..-...Chemnitz, Germany 
*+45,501 Pharmaceutical. Paris, France 
medical. and den- 
tal goods... 
+45,508 Bathing caps and Rome, Italy 
ee er 
+45.509 Automobile top Mexico City, Mexico 
ee 


*Purchase. tAgency. *tPurchase and Agency. 
tEither. 
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Club. He was a member of the Holy 
Name Society of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Trenton Council, No. 355, Knights of 
Columbus, Trenton Lodge of Elks, and 
Mount Carmel Guild. Burial was at 
Trenton, 


Henry L. Pike 


N May 13, Henry L. Pike, a member 

of the firm of Converse & Pike and 
formerly connected with the Converse 
Rubber Co., Malden, Mass., died at his 
home, 16 Garden St., Medford, Mass. He 
was born in Chelsea, Vt., and spent his 
boyhood at Cornish, N. H. 

Funeral services were held on May 15 
in the vestry of the Mystic Congregational 
Church, Medford. Surviving Mr. Pike is 
one daughter. 

—--@ — 


Blue Ray Non-Actinic Paint 

It is a matter of familiar experience 
that rubber cured or uncured is destroyed 
by continued exposure to direct sunlight. 
Therefore it has long been the practice in 
rubber factories to protect crude rubber 
from the sun’s rays especially when it has 
been washed and hung in a drying loft. 
The protective means employed are to pre- 
vent the direct entrance of sunlight by 
placing dark colored shades at the loft 
windows. 

A special preparation known as Blue 
Ray has been developed to be painted on 
the inside of windows to exclude the 
actinic rays of sunlight. The material is 
not soluble in water after thorough drying 
but can be removed with a 20 per cent 
water solution of acetic acid. It is easily 
applied by brush like any paint and is 
highly non-actinic. The paint has a 
spread of about 500 square feet of glass 
per gallon and has no etching effect. 
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Mapico Rubber Colors 

Mapico iron oxides, manufactured by 
patented processes, are extremely practical 
in rubber compounds because of their fine- 
ness and freedom from impurities, besides 
being very light and flocculent. 

Mapico reds can be obtained in various 
shades, ranging from deep blue undertone 
to light pink. Since they are free from all 
impurities such as manganese and copper, 
they can be used in rubber compounds 
without fear of harming or retarding the 
cure. While all of these reds are ex- 
tremely fine, some of the brightest may 
even be considered colloidal. 

Mapico browns are used in tiling and 
footwear compounds. They are more 
economical than natural earth colors, 
owing to their remarkable coloring power, 
and also they are finer than the average 
run of natural pigments. The use of these 
browns in place of various mixtures to 
obtain a brown shade lessens the possi- 
bility of streakiness and “dirty” colors. 

Super Mapico yellow finds favor in rub- 
ber compounds replacing ochres and other 
natural oxides. This yellow is more 
economical because of its coloring power, 
and also its fineness and flocculency. It is 
employed in tiling, footwear, and rubber 
insulating compounds. This color, too, 
may be considered colloidal. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


R. G. A. Annual Meeting 


The regular general meeting of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association Inc., was 
held on April 11 in London. G. H. Mase- 
field, the presiding officer, spoke briefly on 
the work of the Cooperative Selling Com- 
mittee and the new Department of Com- 
mercial Research, which will collate and 
tabulate statistics relating to the industry. 

Concerning the tapping holiday, the 
president said that the response had been 
extraordinarily good. Assents from pro- 
ducers in the United Kingdom represent- 
ing 90 per cent had been obtained; from 
‘Dutch and other European producers, ex- 
cluding British, operating in the Nether- 
lands East Indies, 91 per cent; and from 
Malayan local European companies, 79 per 
cent. The only disappointing feature was 
the poor response from the local European 
companies in Ceylon. On the other hand, 
the response from the Asiatic producers of 
Malaya had been surprisingly good. 

Mr. Masefield discussed the future of 
rubber production and believes that this 
will be more influenced by the question of 
disease than is generally realized. 

“Hitherto the great disadvantage of 
rubber, from the European producers’ point 
of view,” he said, “is the extreme ease 
with which the tree can be grown and the 
wonderful powers of recuperation from bad 
treatment. This is often the case with 
a new product, but it will be found that 
eventually rubber will become a more 
delicate tree, accentuated by the high yield- 
ing strains which are already more sus- 
ceptible to disease than the hardy but 
poorer yielding stocks..... In my opinion 
the longer the price remains at the pres- 
ent unremunerative level, the greater the 
ultimate risk from disease is likely to be- 
come.” 

The retiring vice president, J. G. Hay, 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Hay joined the Council of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association in 1923 and for many 
years served on a number of committees. 
He is managing director of Guthrie & Co., 
estates agents and secretaries, representing 
nearly 130,000 acres of planted rubber. 
Herbert ‘Wright, who was elected vice 
president, has been on the Council of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association since 1907 
and is an experienced rubber planter. 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. 


The annual report of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., shows, net profits of £2,307,350, 
after provision for depreciation, for the 
year ended December 31, 1929. A dividend 
of 9 per cent on the common stock was 
proposed, making a total of 15 per cent 
for the year. Net profits in the preceding 
year were £1,359,893, and the dividend 


represented 20 per cent, while a sum of 
£1,500,000 was withdrawn from reserve to 
meet losses on stocks owing to the re- 
moval of rubber restriction. In 1927, 1926, 
and 1925 the profit and distribution had 
been, respectively, £2,793,951, £2,711,419, 
and £3,207,611 and 25, 20, and 15 per cent. 
In each case preferred dividends on the 
cotton subsidiary had been reserved first. 

Taking into consideration general trade 
conditions, particularly during the latter 
half of the year under review, the results 
are regarded as very good. The volume 
of the company’s business at home and 
abroad continues to be satisfactory, and 
the high standard of efficiency both with re- 
gard to quality and costs is as usual on the 
upward grade. Owing to the heavy duty 
on tire cord in France the company has 
decided to produce its specialized cord in 
the French factory at Montlucon. 





Distribution of Rapson Tires 


F. Lionel Rapson, Ltd., has appointed 
the North British Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, sole distributer of the Rapson 
tires to the trade. Rapson tires will no 
longer be sold on a cash basis but on the 
usual North British terms and conditions. 
Discounts from the list to retailers for 
both North British and Rapson tires are 
15 and 10 per cent, with cash discounts of 
5 per cent on payments made within seven 
to ten days, and 2%4 per cent on payments 
made within one month. 





Lower Production Cost 


The rubber industry will not be served 
by restriction of output, but by lowering 
costs of production, is stated by H. J. 
Welch, chairman of the Rubber Planta- 
tions Investment Trust, the largest hold- 
ing company of British producers. 

The United States will absorb 470,000 
tons this year, the same as in 1929, while 
the rest of the world will consume 360,000 
tons, or 30,000 tons more, making a total 
of &30,000 tons. If these views are con- 
firmed, production and consumption should 
about balance. 


Reliance Rubberware in 
Voluntary Liquidation 


A statement of Reliance Rubberware, 
Ltd., now in voluntary liquidation, showed 
liabilities of £41,503. The assets totaled 
£174,220 and were expected to realize 
£74,449. The company was registered in 
1928 with a capital of £125,000 to take over 
the business of the Reliance Rubber Co., 
Ltd., at Formosa St., Paddington. A num- 
ber of retail stores were acquired but these 
proved to be failures and were closed. 


A balance sheet prepared to December 31 
last, showed a trading loss of £19,870. In 
addition the capital expenditure since its 
formation had been £82,364. The capital 
raised by the issue of shares was £79,800, 
and to provide for the expenditure, £25,000 
had been borrowed from the bank, which 
had been pressing for payment of the loan 
for some time past. 





Airplane Mountings 


India Rubber Journal calls attention to 
the two types of rubber insulated mountings 
for airplane engines that are now in use. 
The first insulator is primarily intended for 
radial engines, in which each of the radial 
fixing bolts is supported by two conical 
molded insulators placed in mild steel caps 
welded to the engine plate. The air screw 
thrust reaction is transmitted to the ma- 
chine through the rubber, and any vertical 
or radial loads such as those encountered 
during landing or quick manoeuvring are 
taken directly through the rubber with a 
consequent reduction of the shock load. 

The second type consists of a main steel 
cylinder containing a rubber block having 
a central hole through which passes the 
engine retaining bolt. The engine bolt 
nut can be screwed down to place any 
desired compression in the block, and 
clearance holes are provided to insure that 
the bolt and nut will not make contact with 
the metal casing. 

This unit, it is pointed out, is not so neat 
as the American type but is simpler to 
manufacture and cheaper, since no difficult 
molded rubber parts are necessary and the 
metal parts are also cheaper to produce. 
In addition there is the possibility of mar- 
keting a complete unit, while in the first 
type the metal mountings are incorporated 
with the engine plate. 





Trade Notes 


The London & Provincial Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, E.1., is to be merged with 
Wm. Warne & Co., Ltd., London, E. C. 2. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
has opened new office buildings and ex- 
tensions at the works at Inchinnan, near 
Renfrew. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy 
Seal, performed the opening ceremony. 

Jas. Lyne Hancock, Ltd., is equipping 
a new plant for the purpose of water- 
proofing. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co.’s new tire 
service station in Liverpool is claimed 
to be the finest in the United Kingdom. 
It has three garages, magnificent tire 
fitting section, service department, and 
space for 25,000 tires. 

The McKenna Duties are to be retain«« 
in Mr. Snowden’s Budget and will bring 
in a revenue of approximately £10,000,000, 
which under present circumstances the 
country can ill do without. 
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GERMANY 


Exports and Imports 


Exports of German rubber goods in the 
first quarter of 1930 showed an increase 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1929, although the rise in quantity is 
appreciably greater than in value, the fig- 
ures being 60,921 quintals, value 31,583,000 
marks, against 52,160 quintals, value 30,- 
381,000 marks. The imports of manufac- 
tured rubber, on the other hand, show a 
slight decrease: 20,047 quintals, value 10,- 
225,000 marks, in the first three months 
of 1930, and 21,200 quintals, value 11,017,- 
000 marks, in the 1929 period. 

Imports of crude rubber decreased con- 
siderably during the period under review 
when the total arrivals came to 129,933 
quintals, value 20,976,000 marks, as against 
145,753 quintals, value 28,211,000 marks, 
in 1929. Reexports were 9,549 quintals 
against 4,418 quintals, so that consumption 
during the first quarters of 1930 and 1929 
was 120,384 and 141,335 quintals respec- 
tively. 


Business Conditions 


Reports from the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Frankfurt a.M., Hanau, Fulda, 
Wiesbaden, Dillenburg, Limburg, and 
Wetzlar state that production and em- 
ployment in the first quarter of 1930 were 
fairly satisfactory owing to a fair demand 
for goods. Demand for tires improved, 
especially for giant pneumatics, a recent 
line, and it is expected that as the season 
advances, other types of tires also will be 
more active. 

The Selling Organization of German 
Rubber Thread Manufacturers, however, 
reports that business during the January- 
March period of 1930 was generally un- 
satisfactory because of bad conditions in 
the textile industry. In a number of 
factories part-time schedules had to be in- 
troduced. The outlook is uncertain. 





Continental Gummi-Werke 


Despite generally adverse conditions, the 
year 1929 was fairly satisfactory, reports 
the Continental Gummi-Werke A.G. The 
amalgamations with the Excelsior, Peters 
Union, and Polack-Titan concerns have 
already proved advantageous, although it 
will take time for the full effect to be felt. 

The factories and the management re- 
main under a central organization of the 
Continental Gummi-Werke A.G.; it was 
considered advisable to establish a number 
of new selling organizations under the 
names Continental Caoutchouc Compagnie, 
G.m.b.H., Excelsior Gummi - Compagnie, 
G.m.b.H., Peters Union, G.m.b.H., Po- 
lack-Titan Gummigesellschaft m.b.H., and 
Mittelland Gummi-G.m.b.H., which will 
undertake all sales work for the factories 
in Hannover, Hannover-Limmer, Frank- 
furt a.M., Waltershausen, and Corbach. 
To reduce overhead, in the different cities 
all the branches of the selling companies 
will be housed together. 

The company reports an increase in sales 
for 1929, both at home and abroad, al- 


though the value of the home sales de- 
clined; this, however, was more than off- 
set by increased profits from exports. 
Business with both the bicycle and the au- 
tomobile industries, the chief outlets for 
the company’s products, suffered from the 
unfavorable conditions in Germany, and 
sales of cycle tires on the home market 
consequently decreased. But sales of auto- 
mobile tires increased. The report com- 
plains that motorization in Germany is 
not advancing so rapidly as in other coun- 
tries. At the same time, the productive 
capacity of the German tire industry is 
considerably ahead of German require- 
ments. For these reasons the efforts of 
foreign firms to increase their share in 
the German market by expansion and new 
establishments is regarded with some anxi- 
ety. However, the concern feels capable of 
maintaining its dominant position. 

Gross profits during 1929 were 24,797,- 
653.22 marks, and net profits 4,044,800 
marks. Dividends of 5 per cent on the 
preferred and 9 per cent on the common 
shares were proposed. 





Hard Rubber Cos. Combine 


It is officially announced that merger 
negotiations between the New York-Ham- 
burger Gummi - Waaren-‘Compagnie and 
the firm of Dr. Heinr. Traun & Sohne, 
vorm. Harburger Gummi-Kamm-Compag- 
nie, so far have been successful. A pre- 
liminary contract has been made, and the 
New York-Hamburger Gummi-Waaren- 
Compagnie soon will take over the Traun 
works. Until further notice, operations by 
the latter will continue as usual. It is 
planned to reorganize manufacturing to 
reduce costs. The two concerns specialize 
in manufacturing hard rubber goods, and 
their output includes combs, molded parts 
for technical, electro-technical, and surgi- 
cal purposes, radio accessories, acid and 
alkali-proof linings. 





Kolloid-Gesellschaft 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
the Kolloid-Gesellschaft takes place in 
Frankfurt a.M. from June 9-11. The main 
subjects will be organic and colloid chem- 
istry. A large number of papers have been 
announced including some from K. H. 
Meyer, H. Staudinger, H. Mark, W. 
Pauli, K. Hess, M. Bergmann, R. O. Her- 


zog, R. Pummerer. 





Kautschuk Gesellschaft 


The Deutsche Kautschuk Gesellschaft 
will hold its fourth annual general meet- 
ing from June 15-17 in Frankfurt a.M. 
So far, the following will read papers: A. 
van Rossem, of Delft, Holland; Paul 
Bary and F. Jacobs, of Paris, France; H. 
Mark and E. Valko, Ludwigshafen; W. 
Lindemann, Berlin; P. Schidrowitz, Lon- 
don, England; A. A. Somerville, New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A.; E. ‘Grenquist, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A.; E. A. Hauser, 
Frankfurt, a.M.; Dr. Heering, Koln-Deutz. 
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French Imports and Exports 


The latest statistics available reveal a 
good demand for rubber goods in France 
in 1929. Imports of crude rubber, balata, 
and gutta percha increased over 40 per 
cent in quantity as compared to the pre- 
ceding year, while rubber goods imports 
advanced more than 50 per cent. But two 
of the most important products of French 
manufacture, tires and footwear, showed 
decreased exports. 


The total amount of crude rubber, ba- 


lata, and gutta percha imported into 
France in 1929 was 745,467 quintals, 
against 526,740 quintals in 1928. The 


totals for imported manufactured goods 
were 68,391 against 45,026 quintals. These 
goods included rubber thread, 5,907 quin- 
tals; apparel and accessories of rubberized 
fabrics, 1,819 quintals; hard rubber and 
hard rubber articles, 1,412 quintals; tires 
and tubes, 36,372 quintals; footwear, 3,976 
quintals; surgical goods 1,725 quintals. 
Over 25 per cent of the imports were from 
Belgium, 24 per cent from Great Britain, 
over 21 per cent from the United States, 
and 18 per cent from Germany. Im- 
ports from Belgium were 50 per cent 
higher in 1929 than in 1928, while those 
from Germany were more than 150 per 
cent higher in 1929 than in 1928. The 
participation of these two countries in 
French business has advanced steadily 
from year to year, without a setback 
since 1925 at least. 


Rubber Goods Propaganda 


Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta-Percha 
watches anxiously the growing imports 
of foreign rubber goods into France, 
and with a view to stimulating French 
enterprise in manufacturing various 
goods, publishes a list of products 
which could profitably be further de- 
veloped in France. According to this 
authority demand is very good for 
rubber surgical wares, cut sheet, in- 
sulated cables and wires, imitation 
leathers for upholstery and _ soles, 
molded goods of hard rubber, hard rub- 
ber combs, other hard rubber goods, 
dental rubber, tennis balls, balata belt- 
ing, etc. In the case of several items, 
as cut sheet, tennis balls, balata belting, 
etc., the French demand is much higher 
than the supply. 


— o— 


Rapson Tire Co. 


The Melbourne Stock Exchange has 
been informed by the directors of the 
Rapson Tire & Rubber Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., that negotiations for its sale to the 
Dunlop-Perdriau Rubber Co., Ltd., have 
now progressed to the point where de- 
tails only remain to be settled. 





Cable Making in Australia 


The manufacture of insulated wires and 
cables for electrical purposes will now be 
undertaken in Australia in consequence of 
the negotiations between the Cable Makers’ 
Association, Dunlop-Perdriau Rubber Co., 
Ltd., and Metal Manufacturers Pty., Ltd. 
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The Rubber Industry in the Far East 

















NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Expectations of Increased 
Production 


O. de Vries, who is leaving Java for 
good, was the speaker at the Soekaboemi 
and Rubber Planters’ Association meeting 
held on March 22, 1930. His subject was: 
Practice and Experiment Station: Ob- 
servations on the Work of the Rubber 
Experiment Station, and he pointed out the 
unwisdom of planters who advertise their 
expectations of increased outputs from 
selected planting material. This plays the 
planter tricks. The true significance of 
superior planting material has not escaped 
the American consumer, who is accustomed 
to the idea that rubber will shortly cost 
much less to produce and is influenced in 
his conception of a fair market price at 
present by this expectation of low costs in 
the future. 

This is quite premature, for at present 
the total area planted with superior mate- 
rial is a small percentage of the total area 
under rubber. Even after five tp eight 
years, when the high-yielding trees do give 
twice as much as ordinary trees, world 
production increase would be small when 
fluctuations from other causes are con- 
sidered, for instance, from untapped na- 
tive rubber areas. The increased outputs 
to be expected in the near future from the 
improved planting material are, therefore, 
of no practical importance as far as the 
market or the speculator is concerned, and 
it will be a long time before the effect of 
vields from the new material will be felt. 

Producers, therefore, would be wiser to 
emphasize the fact that for many years to 
come they will continue to be tied to some 
millions of hectares of old rubber land in- 
stead of broadcasting boasts of inflated 
vield expectations; the only result of this 
is to turn the market against them. 

As Mr. de Vries puts it, no one has yet 
seen a hectare in bearing which yields 
2,000 kilos per hectare, let alone hundreds 
of thousands of hectares with such outputs. 
No one knows whether soil and climate 
would permit such outputs; yet producers 
indulge in talk that creates an undesirable 
impression on consumers. 


Rubber Problems 


Prof. de Vries then spoke of a series of 
tests now in progress at the Experiment 
Station, in connection with the stem in 
buddings. The difficulty in these tests is 
to obtain uniform and comparable material, 
and different methods of meeting this have 
had to be worked out as: combinations 
of clones, combinations of Hevea brasilien- 
sis with other varieties—collina, guyanensis, 
spruceana, and confusa; the use of mar- 
cots; the use of double stems (where two 
stems grow on one root system); and 


finally the raising of so-called Siamese 
twins, that is two trees from one seed. 

Another interesting point is deep tap- 
ping. The possible advantages of tapping 
deeply to reach the latex cells in the inner 
layer of bark is worth the attention of 
planters and scientists. 


Sumatra in 1929 


The Commercial Association of Medan 
publishes figures concerning Sumatra crops 
every year, and now the 1929 figures have 
been issued. This data is provisional and 
subject to correction. Figures for the 
years up to 1928 are official, but those for 
1929 are partly based on data from com- 
panies and partly on estimates, the totals 
probably erring slightly on the low side. 
The total area under rubber in East Coast 
Sumatra and East Coast of Atjeh in 1929 
was 251,000 hectares, which compares with 
242,209 hectares in 1928, 221,729 in 1927, 
202,596 in 1926, 188,875 in 1925, and 179,- 
893 in 1924. The development of the rubber 
planting industry in these territories shows 
a steady rate of progress during the period 
1924-1929, 

In 1929 it was found that the areas were 
distributed among the various nationalities 
as follows: 





Pro- Output 
Planted ductive per 
Area Area Output Hectare 
Nationality Hectares Hectares Kilos Kilos 
Dutch .........92,071 52,456 23,179,833 442 
British wee ee 74,775 53,956 18,578,454 344 
American .....37,882 29,265 16,814,518 574 
Franco-Belgian..29,982 18,867 7,679,518 407 
FAOANOSE: 6.6.6:0:0« 7,969 6,279 2,165,496 345 
German 2,287 = 1,924 771,745 401 
Swiss 2,930 1,926 811,898 422 
Others 3,504 2,578 895,141 347 
TOG issue 251,000 167,251 70,896,603 422 


Since the total Netherlands planted area 
was 83,454 hectares at the end of 1928, 
the greater part of the increase for 1929 
was due to Dutch capital. This was also 
the case in the preceding year. The British 
area showed no increase for 1929, nor did 
the Franco-Belgian; on the other hand, 
the American share has advanced con- 
siderably. 

As shown above, the average yield per 
hectare for 1929 was 422 kilos, which is a 
slight increase over the average of 415 for 
1928 as given by the Central Bureau of 
Statistics. It is worth noting that the 
American output per unit of area again 
increased considerably during 1929 when 
the figure was 574 kilos per hectare, while 
in 1928 it was 557 per hectare. No other 
group has recorded outputs per unit of 
area that are in any way comparable with 
these figures. 


Native Rubber Obstacle to 


Restriction 


It is recognized that the main obstacle 
in the way of adequate restriction of rub- 
ber is native rubber. Many feel that 
nothing can come of any restrictive meas- 
ure that leaves out the native producer. 
It is also realized that to convince native 
producers of the need for restriction and 
get them to join voluntarily is impossible. 
Moreover, the government cannot make 
propaganda for restriction among the na- 
tives, much less attempt to enforce it with- 
out stirring up bad feeling. 

In the Indische Mercuur, M. B. Smits, 
head of the Division of Agricultural 
Economy, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Industry, and Commerce, N. E. I., 
suggests a restriction plan for native rub- 
ber which is remilled before being marketed, 
The writer asks why this rubber could not 
be restricted by appealing to the remillers. 
Now the remiller pays little attention to 
price, seeing that if the price is low for 
his finished product, he also pays a com- 
paratively lower price for his raw mate- 
rial; nevertheless a stable price is not 
without interest to him. Owing to the 
keen competition among remillers the 
margin of profit is small, and close figur- 
ing is essential. This, of course, is diffi- 
cult when prices fluctuate widely. 

The extent of underhand dealings by 
small outside remillers would be curbed in 
the Dutch Colonies by the law requiring 
remillers to obtain permits for establishing 
factories. The government could refuse to 
grant new permits for the duration of re- 
striction, while a similar law could be in- 
troduced in Malaya. Then, adds the 
writer, the only way excess native rubber 
could be marketed would be in the shape 
of unworked slabs, which might be bought 
by a few Americans and possibly Japanese 
consumers. 

Such a scheme might work, but would 
not some interested party hint to the native 
producer that if he would prepare his rub- 
ber carefully, he could sell it without bene- 
fit of the trader and remiller? Since it 
has already been noted by investigators 
that the preparation of native rubber is 
improving, the native planter might not 
need much of a hint. 


Ferguson’s Rubber Works (PTY), 
Ltd., 26 Ussher Industrial Sites, Booy- 
sens Rd., Johannesburg, South Africa, 
rubber manufacturer and vulcanizer, its 
the second rubber manufacturing com- 
pany in that country. The firm recently 
changed its name slightly because after 
the death of its principal, G. W. Fergu- 
son, his widow, who had been in the 
business with him for several years, in 
continuing the works found that it was ad- 
visable to form a private liability com- 
pany. 
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MALAYA 


Colonial Secretary Proposes 


Relief Measures 


A stir has been created by the 
lowing letter sent to various public bodies 
by the Colonial Secretary, suggesting meas- 
ures of relief for the rubber industry. 

“I am directed to inform you that repre- 
sentations have been made to this gov- 
ernment that f the serious de- 


fol- 


in view of 
pression of the rubber industry it should 
appoint a committee to consider ways and 
means of assisting the industry. 

“T am to inquire whether your Associa- 
tion, Society, or Chamber considers that 
the appointment of such a committee could 
have any useful results and if so to re- 
quest it to put forward suggestions as to 
the composition of the committee and the 
lines which its investigations should fol- 
low. 

“In this connection I am to state that 
the following suggestions for assistance to 
the industry have been made: 

“(a) Waiving or reducing export duties 
and the quit rent on rubber lands during 
the present slump until such time as the 
price of rubber shall have improved to an 
economic figure. 

“(b) Levy export tax in kind on sliding 
scale based on price of rubber to be placed 
at government’s disposal for new uses or 
other purpose.” 

This letter was sent to both the Plant- 
ers’ Association and the Asiatic Planters’ 
Association of Malaya, to the European 
and Chinese Chambers of Commerce in the 
S. S., but not to the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the F. M. S. It is interesting to 


note that no such representations as are 
embodied in the letter have been made to 
the Federal Government either by the 


Straits Government or by the planting as- 
sociations. However, the new governor, 
Sir Cecil Clementi, is understood to be 
giving the question of rubber his serious 
attention. 

Asked for his views by a Straits Times 
representative, E. N. T. Cummins, chair- 
man of the Planters’ Association of 
Malaya, said that the F. M. S. Government 
could assist the industry by protesting 
against the new scale of rubber duties. 
However, his main hope was in the May 
stoppage of tapping. Once this had been 
carried through, he thought it very 
probable that the Sunday holiday would 
meet with a generally favorable reception. 





Tapping Holiday 

There is much speculation as to the re- 
sults of the May tapping holiday. It is 
hoped that in the effort to find work for 
coolies during the period, producers will 
not set them to collecting ground scrap. 
Since many estates have stopped collecting 
this grade, there must be quite an ac- 
cumulation on the estates, and it is sug- 
vested that native holdings would vield 
a large amount. Estates may seize the op- 


portunity to clean up these lower grades, 
without realizing it would indirectly help 
to defeat the object of the May stoppage. 
the scheme is purely voluntary, 


Since 


the maximum tonnage likely to be taken 
off the market by the measure would not 
be more than 25,000 tons, or 3 per cent, 
while on the other hand all companies re- 
maining idle during May could look for 
an increase of 5 per cent in the June-July 
outputs. 

The chief reason for attaching 
portance to the measure is that a scheme 
has been worked out which has the co- 
operation of Dutch and British. It is a 
step in the right direction, and all are 
agreed that the strength of the scheme lies 
in that it has received the support of the 
Dutch, Ceylon, Burma, Indo-China, and 
large Asiatic interests. The ideal of in- 
ternational cooperation has been at last 
achieved. 

What will be the next step is prob- 
lematical. The government has taken the 
initiative in suggesting an inquiry and has 
intimated pretty clearly that it would not 
lend a deaf ear to representations made for 
assistance in relieving the situation. It is 
predicted that not long after the May 
stoppage a scheme for a more permanent 
iorm of restriction will be evolved. How- 
ever, the opinion of many is that no plan 
lacking government sanction can be wholly 
successful. 

To resume, the points to be considered 
in the rubber situation are the move 
toward cooperation among the rubber pro- 
ducers, the growing desire for government 
intervention, and the intimation on the part 
f the local government of its willingness 
to assist the rubber industry. 


im- 


Hevea Cuttings 
Referring to Straits Times comments on 
Summers, it is stated by 

over a year ago he 
corresponded with Mr. Summers, of the 
Rkubber Research Institute, suggesting 
planting isolated areas with cuttings from 
the highest yielding mother trees. To this 
the reply was that cuttings would not 
erow. Whereupon Mr. Dunman pointed 
out that he had ten-year-old trees now 
being tapped, grown from cuttings. This 
elicited the reply that such trees would not 
grow tap roots. Then Mr. Summers had 
to be informed that since the land is be- 
low sea level at the Grove Estate, water 
was reached at three feet, and consequently 
not a single tap root was on the whole es- 
tate; nevertheless a vield of 600 pounds 
per acre was being obtained. Continuing, 
Mr. Dunman gave as his opinion that 
isolation planting with cuttings from the 
highest yielding mother trees seemed to 


a new book by F. 
\V. Dunman_ that 
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be the best method of obtaining high grade 
selected seed. 


Latex Paste Patents 


Recently it was reported in these 
columns that a petition filed by V. K. 
Singham for the revocation of a patent in 
regard to latex paste (Federal Patent No. 
119 of 1924) had been dismissed. It is 
now learned that the Legal Adviser, Fed- 
erated Malay States, after due considera- 
tion of the evidence submitted by Mr. 
Singham has agreed with him to present 
a fresh petition for revocation in his be- 
half. 


Yields of Rubber Producing 
Centers 


In view of the discussion called forth by 
the high yields from Malaya and Ceylon in 
1929, the Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has worked out some in- 
teresting figures to show how these figures 
compare with previous yield records. For 
this purpose, figures of annual exports 
from the different producing centers from 
1916 to 1929 inclusive have been taken 
and these annual exports (in pounds) have 
been divided by the total acreage of 6- 
year-old rubber for the years 1910-1923 in- 
clusive. Although the figures obtained 
show wide annual fluctuations, the figure 
obtained for 


of 434 pounds per acre 
Malaya in 1929 exceeds all previous 
records, the nearest figure being 416 


pounds per acre in 1919. For the Nether- 
lands East Indies (estate and native rub- 
ber combined) the highest figure was 375 
in 1925, the 1929 figure having been 372. 
Ceylon ranks second after Malaya with 
402 pounds per acre in 1929. During the 
last four restriction years the Ceylon ex- 
ports per acre were noticeably above those 
irom Malaya. 

In the accompanying table the exports 
per acre are shown on the basis of a three- 
year running average for the period 1917- 
1928, which gives a much closer approxi- 
mation of the annual production rate. 
From this table the upward trend in vield 
per acre of the countries outside of 
Malaya and Ceylon is clearly seen. Judg- 
ing from the figures, Malaya’s output 
per acre before 1920 was much higher than 
that of any other country; consequently if 
the rate of increase in Malaya and Ceylon 
has been comparable to that in the other 
rubber producing areas, their 1929 figures 
should not appear abnormal. 

This table shows that a sustained annual 
vield of around 409 pounds per acre has 
never occurred in the past. 








THREE-YEAR RUNNING AVERAGE EXPORTS PER ACRE OF MATURE RUBBER 


Malaya Ceylon Neth. E. I. 
Year Pounds Pounds Pounds 
EY, seco suse tem Ke 339 214 254 
te 261 290 
Ly EOE OCR ET Te: | 275 289 
2, EOL 335 319 286 
i) 4 ee epee 311 311 269 
ee ee 285 275 297 
1923 257 248 324 
SRER: -catcckcenenve 231 223 354 
OPES 243 cance esas ee 251 352 
1 ee err 250 275 346 
ET. sanechaghies an 254 348 
[Wee Loe nee cones wee 360 366 


Average 


India Br. Borneo Indo-China Siam Price 
Pounds Pounds Pounds Pounds Cents 
121 188 78 Base 72.2 
128 218 108 se 60.2 
135 223 139 oe 48.7 
132 219 179 bite 36.3 
114 207 195 89 16.3 
110 235 214 153 17.5 
122 256 237 225 29.5 
152 278 247 30 26.2 
169 271 244 264 7355 
188 286 251 ?7 48.5 
191 292 251 738 KY fe 
200 299 252 228 Pe = 
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Rubber Patents, Trade Marks and Designs 

















Machinery 


United States 


1,751,803.* Inner Tube Mold. This 
provides means for clamping and releas- 
ing each mold of a group so that time 
and labor required to insert and re- 
move the tube are greatly diminished. 
T. L. Fawick, Racine, Wis. 

1,751,869.* Continuous Vulcanizing Ap- 
paratus. The chief objects of this in- 
vention are to hold the mold sections 
together without mechanical clamping 
means and to economize time in the vul- 
canizing operation. R. Mayne, Akron, 


O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
York, N.Y. 


1,752,136.* Tire Shaper. This device 
shapes pulley bands into tire casing 
forms ready to receive the airbags for 
vulcanizing. It is opened automaticalls 
for the removal of the shaped casing 
and also similarly closed after the cas- 
ing has been removed. A. ©. Abbott, 
Jr., assignor to Morgan & Wright, both 
of Detroit, Mich. 


1,752,569.* Vulcanizing Press. This is 
especially adapted for vulcanizing inner 
tubes and affords ease of removal and 
replacement of the tubes. T. Midgley, 
Hampden, assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, both in Mass. 


1,752,875.* Solvent Recovery Apparatus. 
An effective apparatus is provided applic- 
able to rubber and other plastic spread- 
ing machines for recovering solvent from 
rubber applied to fabrics. E. A. Abeles, 
New York, N. Y. 

1,753,299.* Tube Trimmer. This machine 
trims the ends of uncured rubber tubes, 
while supported upon mandrels, and prior 
to subsequent wrapping, rolling, and vul- 
canizing. W. Nicholas, assignor to 
Black Rock Mfg. Co., both of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


1,753,973.* Tire Building Apparatus. This 
relates more especially to mechanism for 
“setting” or positioning tire beads upon 





* Pictured in group illustration. 


the respective marginal portions of a tire 
carcass during manufacture. F. Slusher, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,754,273.* Tire Building Drum. This 
involves a novel collapsible pri nciple 
allowing for better operation and is 
simple to make and maintain. V. Kar- 
bowski, Idaho Springs, Colo., and W. C. 
Smith, Des Moines, ta., assignor to Lake 
Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, III. 

1,754,502.* Inner Tube Apparatus. This 
continuously operating machine is asso- 
ciated with a rubber mill from which a 
sheet of rubber is continuously deliv- 
ered and formed into hollow annular 
tubes. H. A. Denmire, assignor to 
General Tire & Rubber Co., both of 
Akron, O 

1,755,065.* Tube Stripping Machine. 
This machine is both automatic and 
positive in operation and rapidly re- 
moves tubes from the mandrels upon 
which they have been formed. H. T. 
Kraft, assignor to Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,751,575. Gum Stock Trimmer. J. H. 
Davidson and R. S. Wade, assignors, by 
mesne assignments, to Hood Rubber Co., 
Inc., all of Watertown, Mass. 

1,751,597. Tire Tread Expander. J. E. 
Perrault, Watertown, and H. G. Edits, 
Waltham, assignors, by mesne assig:- 
ments, to Hood Rubber Co., Inc., Water- 
town, all in Mass. 

1,751,844. Extruding Machine. G. H. 
Schanz, Akron, O., assgnor to B. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,751,873. Tire Building Tool. C. J. 
Merz, Akron, O., assignor to Bb. F. 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,752,471. Extrusion Machine. B. M. A. 
Trebes, Oak Park, IIl., assignor t 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York 
N.Y. 

1,752,829. Tire Repair Vulcanizer. J. Q. 
Adams, assignor to Adams-Barre Co., 
both of Columbus, O. 

1,753,035. Tire Casing Spreader. G. E. 
Weaver and E. W. Kelley, assignors to 
Weaver Mfg. Co., a!l of Springueld, Il. 
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“— 041. Pneumatic Tire Grommet. 

M. Bourdon, Paris, assignors to 

Michelin et Cie., Clermont-l errand, both 
in France. 

1,753,174. Strip Pulling Device. R. F. 
Russell, assignor to tirestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,753,175. Tire Tester. W. C. Stevens, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Kubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,753,176. Article Drier. W. C. — ens, 
assignor to Firestone Tire & Rul Co 
both of Akron, O. 


1,753,177. Bending Machine. W. C. 
Stevens, assignor to lirestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,753,305. Tire Flap Punch. H. J. 
Spalding, Akron, O. 

1,754,177. Reclaiming Device. A. Mrach, 


assignor to Societa Italiana Pirelli, both 
of Milan, Italy. 


1,754,535. Latex Purifier and Concentra- 
tor. W. B. Wescott, assignor to 
Rubber Latex Research Corp., both of 
Boston, Mass. 

1,754,575. Repair Vulcanizer. A. W. 
Scharpf, La Crosse, Wis. 

1,754,583. Tire Builder. W. E. Swern, 
Kokomo, Ind., assignor to Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O 

1,754,629. Web Guiding Apparatus. 
R. S. Kirk, assignor to G ae Tire 
& Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,754,993. Hard Rubber ponies Sizer. 
F, Fenton, assignor to Miller Rubber 
Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,755,038. Mold Maker. J. E. Tition, 
Kenmore, assignor to Miller Rubber 
Co., Akron, both in O. 


Dominion of Canada 


298,786. Hose Apparatus. H. Pahl, 
Duisseldori-Rath, Germany. 

298,880. Band Splicing Press. Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., assignee of G. B. Nich- 
ols and R. F. Russell, both of Akron, 
Oe Use A 


298,881. Tire Shaper. Firestone Tire & 


Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., assignee of H. D. Stevens, Akron 
On U.S. A. 

298,882. Tire Builder. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., assignee of H. D. Stevens and E. 
D. Putt, both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 


298,887. Mold Cleaner. Goodyear Tire 


& Rubber Co. Akron, assignee of 
EEE. eat Cleveland, both in O., 
1 ee 

298,891. ae Disk. te Cag’ Tire 
& Rubber Co., assignee of R. E. Jenkin- 
son, both of Akron, O., U. S. r 

298,901. Hollow Article Device. Ioco 
Rubber & Waterproofing Co., Ltd., as- 
signee of J. Kirkwood, both of Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

299,018. Tire Vulcanizer. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O., U. S. A. 
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299,324. Molding Apparatus. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, S.W.1, assignee 
of H. Willshaw, H. Smith, and F. G. 
3roadbent, all of Birmingham, England. 


299,558. Tire Shaper. Dominion Rubber 


Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
A. O. Abbott, Jr. Detroit, Mich., 
uu: SA. 

299,559. Tire Tester. Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q., assignee of 
AS 2): Abbott, J a5 Detro t, Mich., 
rear, © 

299,560. Fabric Coating Machine. Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montres aL ©. 
Q., assignee of J. McGavack, Leonia, N. 
[Pe ae a 

United Kingdom 

324,317. Temperature Controller. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. (1922), Ltd., 
yee salar e's Tire & Rubber Co., 


Akron, U; S.A.) 
324,515. ees Box Press. A. B. 
Mackey, Cleveland, O., U. S. A. 
324,991 and 325,206. Watch Case Vul- 
canizer. J]. Jones, Birmingham. 


325,100. Boot Vulcanizer. A. A. Glidden 
and T. M. Knowland, both oi Water- 
town, and H. L. Davis, Walpole, all in 
Mass., U. S. A. 

325,228. Tire Making Machine. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. (1922), Ltd., 
London. (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O., U. S. A.) 

Germany 
495.610. Press. The B. F. Goodrich 


Co., New York, N. Y., U. S. A. Repre- 
sented by G. Benjamin, Berlin-Char- 
lottenburg. 

495,991. Stirring Dispersions. Anode 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. Rep- 
resented by W. Karsten and C. Wiegand. 


495,993. Dividing Masses. C. W. Tay- 
lor, Watford, England. Represented by 
P. Wangemann and B. Geisler, both of 
3erlin, S. W. 57. 


496,204. Inflating Tubes. \W. G. Cum- 
ming, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Repre- 
sented by R. Scherpe, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg. 

496,610. Vulcanizing Apparatus. Akron 
Standard Mold Co., Akron, O., U. S. A. 
Represented by G. Benjamin, Berlin- 


Charlottenburg. 


496,925. Device for Finger Cots. E. 
Lindner, Wusterhausen a. d. Dosse. 
497,206. Making Colored Stripes. Dun- 
lop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Represented by M. M. and R. Wirth, C 
Weihe, H. Weil, all of Frankfurt, a. 
M., and T. R. Koehnhorn and E. Noll, 

both of Berlin S. W. 11 


Designs 
1,111,481. Glove Mold, Etc. 
Becher, Grafenroda i. Th. 
1,112,900. Repairing Tubeless 
Gummiwerke Fulda, A. G., Fulda. 


1,114,485. Tire Vulcanizing Apparatus. 
~ A. Hefter, Berlin-Charlottenburg, 1. 


Firma Emil 


Tires. 


Process 


United States 


Ornamenting Sheet Rubber. 
D. Bean, assignors, 
to Hood Rubber 
all of Watertown, Mass. 


1,751,546. 


A. A. Glidden and F. 
by mesne assignments, 


Co., Inc., 


1,752,295. Chair Cushion. B. B. Felix, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to lFeatheredge 
Rubber Co., Inc., a corporation of II]. 


1,752,695. Packaged Ball. M. B. Reach, 
Springfield, assignor io A. G. Spald:ng 
& Bros., Chicopee, both in Mass. 


1,752,735. Ball Manufacture. J. R. Gam- 
meter, Akron, O., assignor to A. G. 
Spalding & Bros., a corporation of N. J. 

1,753,872. Athletic Shoe. L. L. Steed, 
Johnson City, assignor to Endicott 
Johnson Corp., Endicott, both in N. Y. 

1,754,670. Artificial Flower. J. B. Crock- 
ett, assignor to Cambridge Rubber Co., 
both of Cambridge, Mass. 


Dominion of Canada 


298,864. Rubber Article Manufacture. 
Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N.W.1, assignee of G. W. Trobridge, 


Birmingham, both in England. 


299,392. Assembling Golf Clubs. A. G. 
Spalding & Bros. of Canada, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont., assignee of E. J. Zoerb, 


Chicopee, Mass., .. Os As 
299,574 and 299,575. Heat Treatment. 


Industrial Process Corp., Albany, as- 
signee of H. R. Minor, Ossining, both in 
N55 


United Kingdom 
324,664. Coating Fabric. Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Ltd., London, and G. \W. Tro- 
bridge, Birmingham. 
324,959. Carbon Manufacture. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. (I. G, Farbenindustrie 


A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. ) 
325,210. Cable Insulation. J. E. Allan 
and S. B. Freeman, both of Birkenhead. 
Germany 
495,168. Floor Covering. Continental 
Gummiwerke A. G., Hannover. 


496,306. Woven Rubber Stockings. A 


Scholer, Barmen. 


Chemical 


United States 
1,751,724. Resin from Gutta Percha or 
Balata. A. B. Craven, Selby, England. 


1,751,817. Rubber Derivative. W. N. 
Jones - H. A. Winkelmann, both of 


Te assignors to B. F. Goodrich 
gg a York, a: 
hop 


Age Resister. A blown prod- 

uct of petroleum distillate. oH. A. 
Winkelmann, Akron, O., assignor to B. 
F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y. 

1,752,351. Battery Sealing Compound. 
Rubber 99 parts, sulphur 1 part. H. 
Rothenberg, W. Norwood, N. J., and 
S. L. Henken, Bronx, assignors to H. 
Hyman, Brooklyn, both in N. Y. 

1,752,531. Rubber Composition. F. S. 
Malm, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Western 
Electric Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

1,752,557. Cement. L. J. D. Healy, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., assignor to Fisk Rubber 
Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

1,752,637. Aircraft Covering. I. M. 
Jacobsohn, Chicago, Ill., and S. Truscott, 
3irmingham, O 

1,753,018. Treating Vulcanized Oils. 
A. F. Owen, Jackson Heights, N. Y., as- 
signor to Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,753,184. Treatment of Guayule. D. 
Spence, Norwalk, Conn., assignor to In- 
tercontinental Rubber Co., New York, 
Noy, 





India Rubber World 


Extraction. D. 
assignor to In- 
New York, 


1,753,185. Guayule 
Spence, Norwalk, Conn., 
tercontinental Rubber Co., 
Noy. 

1,754,010. Accelerator. A. Cambron, 
Tottenville, assignor to Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co., New York, both in 
N. Y. 

1,754,827. Waterproof Composition. 
A. W. Holmberg, S. Orange, N. J., as- 
“og to American Rubber Co., Boston, 
Mass. 


1,754,842. Concentrating Latex. I. 
Traube,  Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many, assignor to Naugatuck Chemi- 


cal Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 

1,754,865. Accelerator. L. B. Sebrell, as- 
signor to Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,754,886. Dispersed Vulcanized Rubber. 
W. C. Geer, New Rochelle, N. Y., and 
H. L. Trumbull, Hudson, O., assignors 
to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y 

1,755,069. Airbag Interior Protection. 
G. D. Mallory, assignor to Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., both of Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


298,872. Composition. I. G. Farbenin- 
dustrie A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, as- 
signee of O. Schmidt, Ludwigshafen-on- 
Rhine, both in Germany. 

298,873. Waterproof Composition. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G., Frankfort-on- 
Main, assignee of O. Schmidt, Lud- 
wigshafen-on-Rhine, both in Germany. 

298,886. Rubber Conversion Product. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
assignee of H. A. Bruson, Philadelphia, 
Pa., both in the U. S. A. 

298,889. Antioxidant, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of A. M. Clifford, 
both of Akron, O., U. S. A. 

298,890. Accelerator. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., assignee of a Teppema, 
both of Akron, O5U25; A. 

298,970. Puncture Sealing isin 


i. es assignee of J. Luts, assignee 
of G. L. Huysmans, all of Schaerbeek- 
3russels, Belgium. 

299,614. Submarine Cable Insulation. 
Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., assignee of A. R. e+ West- 
wood, N. J., both in the U. PA, 


United Kingdom 
Concentrating Latex. Dunlop 


Ltd., London, k. A. Mur- 
Twiss, both of Birming- 


324,375. 
Rubber Co., 
phy and D. F. 
ham. 

324,489. Vulcanizing Rubber. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (1. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany.) 

324,545. Cold Vulcanization Under 
Pressure. F, W. Farr, Northampton. 

324,651. Latex Coagulation. J. Y. John- 
son, London. (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. ) 

324,663. Treating Latex. H. D. Elking- 
ton, London. (Naamlooze Vennootschap 
de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij, 
The Hague, Holland.) 

324,664. Impregnating Fabrics. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, and G. W. 
Trobridge, Birmingham. 

324,859. Carbon Paper. Firm 
Wagner, Hannover, Germany. 

324,988. Wrinkled Rubber. Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, E. A. Mur- 
phy, R. G. James, and D. F. Twiss, all 
of Birmingham. 


of G. 
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325,020. Composition. P. Finlayson, 
London, and W. W. Gunn, Victoria, 
Australia. 


325,034. Proofing. C. E. Goddard, Lon- 


don. 


325, ~~ Rubber Surfacing Material. 
L. P. F. F. Cresson, Gravenhage, Hol- 
ica 

325,312. Composition, F. Weckerle, 


Munich, Germany. 





General 


United States 
1,751,557. Heel. C. Roberts, Winches- 


ter, Mass., assignor to United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

1,751,733. Window Guide. R. T. Grif- 
fiths, assignor to Miller Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 

1,751,855. Fountain Pen. E. C. Franz- 
mann, W. Somerville, Mass. 
1,751,990 and 1,751,991. Shoe. 
Gilkerson, Stillwater, Minn. 
1,752,101. Mining Prop. H. Meutsch, 

Essen, Germany. 

1,752,210. Filter Fabric. 
London, England. 

1,752,423. Doorcheck, F. K. Eastman, 
assignor to Concealed Door Check Co., 
both of Kokomo, Ind. 

1,752,787. Shoe. D. A. Cutler, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 

1,752,808. Water Bag Closure. M. B. 
Reach, assignor to Stopperless Water 
Bottle Co., both of Springfield, Mass. 

a. Tire. E. Hibbert, Goulburn, 

. S. W., Australia. 

eee, License Plate Frame. W. R. 

Busenbark, Akron, O. 


ome 


S. C.. Smuth;, 


1,752,969. Swimmer’s Buoy. W. R. 
Denbo, Jackson, Mich. 
1,753,038. Window Pane _ Slideway. 


D. H. Van Hove, Royal Oak, Mich. 
1,753,284. Heel. D. B. -Cropp, 
York, N.. Y. 
1,753,309 and 1,753,310. Exercising Ball. 
H. O. Costello, Providence, R. I. 
1,753,349, Traction Device. G. W. 


Perks, assignor to J. R. Gammeter, both 
of Akron, O. 

1,753,411. Bumper. 
meda, Calif. 

1,753,489. Vehicle Suspension. R. A. 
Weinhardt, assignor to Packard Motor 
Car Co., both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,753,606. Kneeling Pad. W. Holmes, 
Chicago, Ill. 

1,753,611. Tray. M. S. Lower, Barber- 
ton, O., assignor to Sun Rubber Co., a 
corporation of O. 

1,753,688. Tire Mender. J. M. Boscar- 
din, Canaan, Conn. 


New 


C. H. Gunn, Ala- 


1,753,692. Heel. A. W. Carlson, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 
1,753,702. Shoe Article Manufacture. 


R. T. Griffiths, assignor to Miller Rub- 
ber Co., both of Akron, O. 

1,753,808. Spring Shackle. C. R. Short, 
Dayton, O., assignor to General Motors 
Research Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

1,753,826. Knee Grip. L. Gaisman, Au- 
denshaw, near Manchester, England. 

1,753,919. Cotton Picker. J. H. Cooper, 
Chicago, III. 


1,753,952. Refrigerator Door. C. C. 
Spreen, assignor to Kelvinator Corp., 
both of Detroit, Mich. 

1,753,970. Tool Hammer Head. ©. Rolf- 
sen, Knivso, near Halden, Norway. 


1,753,976. Furniture Glide. C. W. White, 


assignor to H. C. White Co., both ot 
N. Bennington, Vt. 
1,754,165. Lip Protector. P. Fabian, 


Chemnitz, Germany. 
1,754,203. Time Indicator for Tires. 
F. W. Gibson, W. Roxbury, Mass. 
1,754,225. Shoe Filler. C. C. Eaton, 
Brockton, Mass., assignor, by mesne as- 
signments, to E. A. Gray, Augusta, Me. 


1,754,308. Machine Unit Support. R. F. 


Cowell, Teaneck, N. J., and R. W. 
Davis, Flushing, assignors to Interna- 
tional Motor Co., New York, both in 


1,754,309. Shock Insulator Drawbar. 
R. F. Cowell, Teaneck, N. J., assignor to 
International Motor Co., New York, 

1,754,342. Swimming Jacket. 
Columbus, O. 

1,754,347. Antirattle Spring Device. 
H. E. Blomgren, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,754,459. Musical Educational Toy. I. 
Cash, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,754,556. Plug Inserting Needle. J. W. 
Hodgson, assignor to Miller Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,754,624. Plugging Tires. 
fiths, assignor to Miller Rubber Co., 
of Akron, O 

1,754,776. ~~ Closure. S. J. Stanley, 
New York, 

1,754,793. i. Cream Cabinet Closure. 
F. R. Jefferys, assignor to Aetna Rubber 
Co., both of Cleveland, O. 

1,754,836. Tire. F. G. Schenuit, Balti- 
more, Md. 

1,755,010. Tire Pressure Indicator. 
C. W. G. Little, Enfield, England. 

1,755,048. Tire Building Bag. R. C. 
Brice, assignor to Miller Rubber Co., 
both of Akron, O. 

1,755,155. Windshield Wiper. W. Storrie, 
Providence, R. IL, assignor to Apco 
Mossberg Corp., Attleboro, Mass. 

1,755,161. Toy. R. B. Weimer, assignor 


A. Tubiolo, 


Ry T, ‘Grit- 
both 


of one-half to Miller Rubber Co., both 
of Akron, O. 
Dominion of Canada 
299,019. Heel. J. F. Gilkerson, Still- 
water, Minn., U. S. A. 
299,192. Ice Cream Shipper. S. O. 


Staake and R. W. Hutchens, assignee of 


half-interest, both of Eau Claire, Wis., 
US) A. 
299,209. Window Cleaner. M. and J 


Haiipel, co-inventors, both of Wien VI, 
Austria. 

299,241. Flush Tank Valve. J. H. John- 
son, Toronto, Ont. 

299,248. Resilient Tire. M. 
Jamaica, ING YU. Se Ay 
299,549. Splice. Carney Splice Protector 
Co., assignee of S. E. Carney, both of 

Wick, W. Va., U. S. A. 

299,609. Cushioning Draft Gears. Vaugh 
Equipment Co., Chicago, Ill., assignee of 
H. D. Page, Depew, N. Y., both in the 
WS: At 

299,610. Car Draft Gear. Vaugh Equip- 


Leupold, 


ment Co., Chicago, Ill., assignee of H. 
IBS a Depew, N. Y,, both in the 
U, 
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United Kingdom 

324,418. Water Bottle Stopper. 
Everton, Ltd., Birmingham. 

324,644. Cleaning Milking Tubes. G. H. 
Gascoigne, Wokingham, and J. R. Knox 
Reading, both in Berkshire. 

324,649. Mud Guard. E. L. Wilson, 
Wallington, Surrey. 

324,825. Tire. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, and W. E. Hardeman, Birming- 
ham. 

324,842. Tire. J. R. Whitehouse, Essex. 
324,861 and 325,162, Horseshoe Pad. 
J. F. Brodersen, Tonsberg, Norway. 
324,870. Breast Pads. D, J. Kennedy, 

YonsersN.¥..U: S.A. 
324,872. Door Spring. A. Reese, Ham- 


E. T. 


burg, Germany. 

324,917. Telescopic Umbrella. H. Schro- 
der, Cassel, Germany. 

325,024. Spring. H. J. Weydert, Le- 
vallois-Perret, France. 

325,025. Milk Churn. W. Bradley, 
Derby. 

325,090. Shock Absorber. Sir W. G. 
Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft, Ltd., 


and H. N. Wylie, both of Coventry. 
325,102. Battery Inspection Lamp. Hart 
H. 


Accumulator Co., Ltd., and F. 
Pearse, both of London. 

325,113. Horseshoe Pad. W. Heap, 
Yorkshire. 

325,118. Massage Roller. P. Mayer, 
Vienna, Austria. 


325,149. Golf Tee. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 
325,157. Armored Cable. Nord-deutsche 
Seekabelwerke A. G. and C. Traugott, 
both of Nordenham-on-Weser, Germany. 


E. A. Bellow, St. 


325,236. me ece G. B. Momsen, 
Bethesda, Md., L. Tibbals and F. M. 
Hobson, both in rw ashington, D. C., all 


in the U. 

325,262. Vehicle Motor Mounting. Mor- 
ris Commercial Cars, Ltd., and W. W. 
Hamill, both of Birmingham. 


325,322. Tire Tread Band. J. A. Jack- 
son, Birmingham. 

325,415. Truss Pad. H. E. Curtis & 
Son, Ltd., and L. V. Curtis, both of 
London. 

Germany 

495,506. Tire. L. Harter, Berlin-Wann- 
see. 

495,600. Automobile Horn, J. Hart- 
mann, Lippstadt. 

495,663. Cleaning Device. H. Abrell, 
Freiburg, Br., O. Abrell, Anselfingen, 
Engen, Baden, and P. Trippel, Freiburg, 
Br. 

495,922. Fender. O. Schiedeck, Ham- 
burg. 

496,424. Elastic Fabric. Société du 
Caoutchouc Manufacturé, Paris, France. 
Represented by R. V. Rothenburg, 
Darmstadt. 

496.850. Pneumatic Cushion. Isana 


Vertrieb Sanitarer Artikel G. m. b. H., 
Nurnberg. 


497,062. Ball. F. A. Ruegenberg, Olpe, 
Westf. 
Designs 
1,109,395. Rubberized Apron. K. Beck- 


mann, Berlin-Halensee. 
— Overshoe. S. 
is 
1,109,629. Flower-Pot 
Vierschrodt, Gotha. 


Juda, Berlin W. 


Collar. H. P. 
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1,109,734. Felloe. Continental Gummi- 
werke A. G., Hannover. 

1,109,819. Welding Hose. Bremer Gum- 
miwerke Roland A. G., Bremen. 


1,109,855. Pneumatic Tire. H. Reifers, 
Selm i. W. 

1,110,017. Disk Wheel. Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., London, England. Repre- 
sented by R. and M. M. Wirth, C. 
Weihe, H. Weil, all of Frankfurt a. 
Main, and T. R. Koehnhorn, Berlin S. 
W. 11. 

1,110,028. Roll. Firma Felix Bottcher, 
Leipzig O. 27. 

1,110,141. Swimming Device. J. Lands- 


berger, Berlin C. 54. 
1,110,286. Stair Rod. Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitats-Gesellschaft, Berlin N. W. 40. 


1,110,373. Curtain Rod. Allgemeine 
Elektricitats-Gesellschaft, Berlin N. W. 
40. 

1,110,571. Bearing. Continental Gummi- 


Werke A. G., Hannover. 


1,110,618. Toilet Brush. H. v. Esch- 
struth, Kassel-Wilhelmshohe. 
1,110,619. Bath Brush. H. v. Esch- 
struth, Kassel-Wilhelmshohe. 
1,110,656. Doll. A. Klotzer, Sonneberg 
Th. 
1,110,657. Finger Cot. M. Germscheidt, 


Oberhausen, Rheinld., and J. Hagedorn, 
Essen-Frintrop. 

1,110,824. Elastic Covering. 
Muller, Leipzig-Plagwitz. 

1,110,826. Heel. K. Reichert, Mainz. 

1,111,086. Apron. C. Muller Gummi- 
warenfabrik A. G., Berlin-Weissenscee. 

1,111,096. Stocking. Braunlich & Co., 
Zeulenroda. 

1,111,208. Mat. Continental 
werke A. G., Hannover. 

1,111,436. Elastic Fabric. Cosman, Vill- 
brandt & Zehnder A. G. (Vereinigte 
Gummibandfabriken), Elberfeld. 


E. M. 


Gummi- 


1.111.707. Bead. Continental Gummi- 
werke A. G., Hannover. 

1,111,755. Patch. O. A. Fronek, Zittau. 

1,112,119. Inflatable Figure. Gummi- 


warenfabrik bei Melle, Wortmann & C. 
Bosch, Melle. 

1,112,130. Protector. Blodner & Vier- 
schrodt, Gummiwaren-Fabrik & Hanfsch- 
lauchweberei A. G., Gotha. 

1,112,175. Tire Cover. Cronos Werk 
Rud. Schlieper, Remscheid-Hasten. 

1.112.274. Raincoat. Meyer & Ries, 
Hannover 

1, 112,28 82. Finger Cot. G 

ingen, Wurtt. 

13.037 to 1.113.040 inclusive and 1, 

114,822 Nonskid Tire. Continental 

Gummi-Werke A. G., Hannover. 


*hinger, Bal- 


1,11 


1.113.265. Woven Hose. Vereinigte 
Gothania Werke A. G., Gotha. 
1,113,378. Inflatable Hollow Body. 


Gummiwarenfabrik bei Melle, Wort- 
mann & C. Bosch, Melle 

1,113,546. Sponge Rubber Packing. \W 
Warth, Naugard. 

1,113,628. Writing Pad. Osco Gummi- 
warengesellschaft M. Thielmann, Giessen. 


1.113.746 Pipe Mouth Piece. W. 
Lange, Cologne. 
Prints 


United States 
12.483. The Mark of a Skilled Rebuilder. 


Soles and heels. United States Rubber 


[o.. New York, N x 





Trade Marks 


United States 


268,941. “Dutch” Lonborg. Footwear. 
Servus Rubber, Co., Rock Island, II]. 
268,943. “Phog” Allen. Footwear. Ser- 

vus Rubber Co., Rock Island, Ill. 

268,998. Terrishu. Bathing shoes. I B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 

269,048. Representation of the Fisk Boy. 
Compounded unvulcanized rubber, un- 
cured sheet rubber, and tire-flap material. 
Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
and Cudahy, Wis. 

269,074. Rainbow. Sandals or footholds. 
I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y 

269,089. Ellipse containing the words: 
“Du Pont” and below the word: 
“Pontop.” Rubberized fabrics. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

269,118. Representation of the Fisk Boy 
before a sign bearing the word: “Fisk.” 
Compounded unvulcanized rubber, un 
cured sheet rubber, and tire-flap - 
terial. Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Fa 
Mass., and Cudahy, Wis. 

269,187. Wiccapee. Belting and hose. 
New York Rubber Corp., Beacon, N. Y. 

269,217. Red Wing. Golf balls. Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

269,251. Representation of the Fisk Boy 
before a sign bearing the word: “Fisk.” 
Cord and square woven fabrics. Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
Cudahy, Wis. 

269,252. Representation of the Fisk Boy. 
Cord and square woven fabrics. Fisk 
Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
Cudahy, Wis. 

269,381. Hollywood. Hose, belting, and 
—~ ing. Hewitt-Gutta Percha Rubber 
Cory , Buffalo, N. Y 

269,393. Super-Savings. 
and sporting goods. L. 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

269,470. Para-Kaytone. Rubberized 
drapes, draperies, table covers, etc. Para 
Rubber Co., Newark, N. J. 

269,494. Ellipse containing the words: 
“Du Pont”, and below the words: 
“Everbright Pontop.” Rubberized fab- 
rics. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


Games, toys, 
Bamberger & 


269,498. Circle containing a _ design 
formed by lines, and the words: 
“Delawear Sole.” Rubber and com- 
position slabs. Essex Rubber Co., Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. 

269,499 and 269,541. Federal. Com- 


pounded unvulcanized rubber and = un- 
cured sheet rubber. Federal Rubber Co.., 
Chicago, IIl.. Cudahy, Wis., and Chico* 
pee Falls, Mass. 

269,533. Triangle containing representa- 
tion of a cat’s face and the word: 
“CAT.” Tire casings and tubes. Cor- 
liss Anderson Tire Corp, New York, 
N. Y. 

269,534. Shield formed by the words: 
“United Heavy Duty Tube.” Inner 
tubes. A. Meyerowitz, doing business as 
3rooklyn Tire Exchange, Brooklyn, 


269,542. Pennant bearing the word: 
“Federal.” Compounded unvulcanized 
rubber and uncured sheet rubber. Fed- 
eral Rubber Co., Chicago. IIl., Cudahy, 
Wis., and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

269,575. Oxford. Combs. Julius Schmid, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


India Rubber World 


269,606. Solatex. Prepared crepe rubber 
in sheets. Wilkinson Process Rubber 
Co., Ltd. Kuala-Lumpur, Federated 
Malaya States. 

69,659. Circle containing representation 
of an eagle, between the words: 
“Goodyear Eagle.” Tires and tubes 
therefor, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. 


Dominion of Canada 


48,968. Normal Tred Arch. Footwear. 
P. C. Wolfer, Everett, Mass., U. S. A. 

48,998. Spencer Moulton. Articles made 
wholly or partly of rubber for use on 
railways. George Spencer, Moulton & 
Co., Ltd., London, S.W.1, England. 

49,108. Con-trak-tor. Rubber goods and 
articles of various classes. Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


United Kingdom 


492,086. Circle containing representation 
of a man’s head, and above, rectangle 
containing the word: “Waverley.” 
Footwear. Waverley Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

498,679. Hevea Crystal Cord. Tires. 
Naamlooze Vennootschapp Vereenigde 
Nederlandsche Rubberfabrieken, Hevea- 


dorp, Holland. 


508,799. Maxmarking. All goods in 
Class 49. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W.1. 


508,800. ena. All goods in Class 
49. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N.W.1. 

508,801. Multimark. All goods in Class 
49. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., London, 
N.W.1. 

508,802. 

49. Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 

N.W.1. 


Maximark. All goods in Class 

London, 

509,053. Crystal. Tires and tubes there- 
for. Naamlooze Vennootschapp Vereen- 
igde Nederlandsche Rubberfabrieken, 
Heveadorp, Holland. 

509,312. Darex. India rubber solution. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., U. S. A. 

509,670. Matador. All goods in Class 
40, excluding elastic webbing and like 
goods. Beldam Packing & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., London, E. C. 3 

509,914. Tiron. Rubber covered wire. 
St. Helen’s Cable & Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Buckinghamshire. 

510,476. Twinsulo. Rubber covered wire. 
A. Vandam & Co., Ltd., London, S.W.1. 

510,556. Monogram of letters: “E T R.” 
All goods in Class 40. English Tyre & 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4. 


Designs 


United States 
80,875 and 80,876. Sole. Term 14 years. 


A. >. Bannister, assignor to Revere Rub- 
ber Co., both of Providence, R. I. 

80,929. Sole. Term 7 years. C. C. Tuck- 
er, assignor to Essex Rubber Co., both 
of Trenton, N. J. 

80,930. Bathing Cap. H. A. Bauman, 
Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Goodrich 
Co., New York, 1 ee 

80,979 to 80,985 inclusive. Toy Figure. 
Term 3% years. P. M. Weamer, Glad- 
wyne, assignor to Lee Rubber & Tire 
Corp., Conshohocken, both in Pa. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


Crude Rubber 


New York Exchange 


T= new low record price levels 
reached in New York and London 
have stimulated large producers and 
native growers to look for a remedy more 
likely to give relief than the ineffective May 
tapping holiday. The first to predict that the 
present month’s suspension of rubber pro- 
duction in the Far East would not prove 
sufficient to bring about a marked im- 
provement in prices, was Sir Frank A. 
Swettenham, foremost British rubber 
producer. On May 6 a statement was 
forwarded to the members of the Rubber 
Exchange, New York, in which he said: 
“Even a repetition of the expedient would 
hardly do more than give temporary relief 
because the power to produce an excessive 
quantity of rubber is always present, and 
any rise in price would prove a strong 
temptation to use it. I think Malaya is 
capable of producing a greater tonnage 
than we have yet seen, and it is known 
that the Netherlands East Indies have a 
large acreage of young rubber trees ap- 
proaching maturity.” 

His suggested remedy was that the 
government in the East withhold further 
grants of land for rubber planting for a 
period of from three to five years. 

An objection might be raised to this 
suggestion, because in recent years rubber 
producers have been taking better care of 
their trees, using better seed, and grafting 
the best stocks. With no increase in acre- 
age, intensified cultivation. and further 
utilization of land already held would show 
substantial increases in production. 

The following opinion is that of H. J. 
Welch, chairman of the Rubber Planta- 


tions Investment Trust, the largest holding 
company of British producers: 
“If the industry was a monopoly,” Mr. 


el 


RUBBER BULL POINTS 


1, Expected seasonal increase in volume of 
shipments in second and third quarters, 

2. Inventory of finished tires declined 17 per 
cent for April. 

3. Stocks of inner tubes declined 20 per cent 
for April. 

4, Stocks of unsold tires in hands of dealers 
declined 25 per cent for April. 

5. April auto output shows big rise. 

6. Heads of rubber concerns, here and abroad, 
combine to work for trade pact. 

7. Native producers feeling necessity for cur- 
tailment. 

8. Elimination of weak holders. 

9. New uses for rubber. 

10. Record exports of rubber toys. 


——_—_— 


RUBBER BEAR POINTS 

1, Reflecting drop in output of cars of about 
30 per cent, production of tires was held 
at a level about 25 per cent below initial 
three months of last year, and about 15 
per cent lower than in 1928 (same period), 

Shipments declined in first three months, 
bringing them slightly below production. 

Accumulation of large stocks. 

Productive capacity 50 per cent in excess of 
normal demand. 

Estimated earnings decline 50 per cent by 
Moody’s for first quarter. 

Stocks of crude rubber in U. S, on March 31, 
1930, largest on record, showing an in- 
crease of 63,150 tons, or 40 per cent, as 
compared with same date last year. 

Estimated production will exceed demand. 

Record large stocks on hand in London and 
Liverpool. (Over 100,000 tons.) 

Heavy shipments from the East and reported 
failure of tapping agreement. 

10. Cut in tire prices, 


oa 2 Po BW 
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Welch said, “restriction of tapping with 
price as the factor of regulation would 
undoubtedly be sound and effective, but at 





; Rubber Exchange 


Daily Futures—Smoked Sheets—Clearing House Prices—Cents Per 
Pound—‘“‘No. 1 Standard” Contracts 


























PosITIONS April, 1930. May, 1930-—————_—_,, 
1930 21 22 23 24 2 26 29 30 1 2 3 5 6 7 
May 15.17 14.95 14.75 14.70 14.35 14.25 14.25 14.15 14.15 14.30 14.30 14.21 14.10 14.15 14.22 
June 15.36 15.15 14.93 14.87 14.57 14.47 14.49 14.40 14.35°14.51 14.54 14.38 14.27 14.32 14.38 
| rer 15.55 15.36 15.20 15.15 14.80 14.70 14.73 14.65 14.55 14.72 14.74 14.55 14.44 14.49 14.55 
Aug. 15.76 15.56 15.43 15.35 15.01 14.90 14.93 14.85 14.77 14.92 14.93 14.80 14.64 14.69 14.75 
Sept. 15.94 15.76 15.66 15.55 15.22 15.10 15.15 15.05 15.00 15.12 15.12 15.05 14.84 14.89 14.95 
Oct. 16.13 15.95 15.86 15.73 15.41 15.30 15.34 15.25 15.19 15.32 15.32 15.25 15.04 15.06 15.12 
Nov, 16.32 16.15 16.06 15.91 15.60 15.51 15.53 15.45 15.37 15.52 15.52 15.45 15.24 15.22 15.28 
eee 16.53 16.35 16.26 16.10 15,80 15.72 15.73 15.65 15.55 15.72 15.72 15.65 15.44 15 39 15.45 

1931 
na, ane 16.73 16.55 16.46 16.30 16.00 15.92 15.93 15.85 15.75 15.92 15.92 15.85 15.61 15.57 15.63 
S| Sema 16.93 16.75 16.66 16.50 16.20 16.12 16.13 16.05 15.95 16.12 16.12 16.05 15.78 15.76 15.81 
Mar. 17.13 16.95 16.86 16.70 16.40 16.32 16.33 16.25 16.15 16.32 16.32 16.25 15.95 15.95 15.99 
ae ee er re ae ne er re yea ee ere mr ere 16.52 16.52 16.45 16.12 16.12 16.18 
PosiTIons ———-— May, 1930 es 

193 8 9 10 12 13 14 16 17 19 20 21 22 23 24 
May sae 14.33 14.50 14.38 14.18 14.35 14.26 14.25 14.15 14.05 13.90 13.82 13.95 14.05 14.23 14.30 
( e 14.49 14.66 14.53 14.33 14.50 14.41 14.42 14.28 14.14 14.00 13.90 14.03 14.12 14.29 14.35 
TY sss 14.66 14.82 14.68 14.48 14.65 14.56 14.60 14.42 14.24 14.10 13.99 14.12 14.20 14.35 14.40 
ee 14.86 15.02 14.88 14.71 14.84 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.42 14.30 14.18 14.31 14.37 14.49 14.57 
Sept. 15.06 15.22 15.08 14.95 15.03 14.94 14.91 14.78 14.60 14.50 14.37 14.50 14.55 14.64 14.75 
oS 15.23 15.39 15.25 15.12 15.20 15.14 15.08 14.95 14.75 14.64 14.52 14.63 14.69 14.80 14.89 
ee 15.39 15.55 15.42 15.29 15.36 15.34 15.24 15.11 14.90 14.77 14.66 14.76 14.83 14.95 15.02 
i ee 15.55 15.71 15.59 15.47 15.53 15.54 15.41 15.28 15.05 14.90 14.80 14.90 14.97 15.10 15.15 

1931 
Jan. 15.73 15.89 15.77 15.65 15.71 15.74 15.57 15.44 15.15 15.05 14.90 15.09 15.16 15.20 15.27 
a 15.91 16.07 15.95 15.83 15.89 15.89 15.73 15.60 15.30 15.20 15.00 15.16 15.24 15.30 15.38 
WOR. ekis 16.09 16.25 16.13 16.00 16.07 16.05 15.89 15.76 15.45 15.35 15.10 15.24 15.32 15.40 15.50 

16.31 16.18 A iY 15.92 15.60 15.50 15.20 15.32 15.40 15.50 15.62 


CS eee: 16.28 16.43 


least two-fifths of the total area planted 
with rubber is owned by natives whose 
adhesion to a common policy cannot be 
secured.” ; 

During the week ended April 26, prices 
were much easier with total declines for 
the week of from 60 to 100 points. On 
Apri! 24, H. Hentz & Co. explained this 
decline by saying that “Prices have con- 
tinued to ease gradually owing to the 
bearishly construed monthly _ report, 
further increases in stocks here and 
abroad, and liberal liquidation of May 
contracts by commission houses. ... The 
approach of the tapping holiday in May 
has caused no improvement in prices as 
yet due to the fact that the probable loss 
of 30,000 to 35,000 tons production will be 
negligible in view of the weight of present 
world stocks.” 

Week ended May 3. On Thursday 
more than 90 per cent of the far eastern 
rubber producers suspended production in 
accordance with the plan to stop tapping 
during the entire month of May. As a 
result rubber producing companies in 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies will 
now ship out of stocks on hand to fill 
contracts with consumers in America and 
elsewhere. 

According to the F. R. Henderson Corp. 
on May 2, “A better feeling prevails in 
the local market, due largely to the smaller 
shipments from the East during April, and 
consumption during the same month will 
be greater than expected.” 

Gross Malayan rubber shipments to all 
countries during April were 43,813 tons, 
compared to 47,320 tons during March 
and to 49,816 tons during the same month 
last year. April exports from the chief 
producing country were the smallest of the 
year. Rubber stocks at London and Liver- 
pool again continued to show increases for 
last week. At London 832 tons were 
added, making a total of 74,084 tons, and 
at Liverpool an increase of 883 tons 
brought the total there to 23,546 tons. 

A Reuter despatch from Batavia on 
April 28 reads: “A full report on the 
rubber situation is being mailed to Europe 
at the end of the month by M. Marinus, 
virtual dictator of the Dutch Industry, ad- 
dressed to both the Dutch Rubber Com- 
mittee and the Anglo-Dutch joint com- 
mittees; so it will reach practically the 
entire European owned industry. 

“The review was drawn up after con- 
sultation with managers of the Dutch East 
Indies rubber estates on means of improv- 
ing the present situation. It carries a 
stabilization plan by M. Marinus providing 
for a permanent organization of producers 
for the stabilization of prices as a means 
of bringing world production of rubber 
back to a healthy basis.” 

With new lows recorded during the 
week, the market eagerly awaited statistics 
that would improve the technical position 
of the market. Prices at the close of May 
3, on No. 1 Standard contracts were: 
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Yester- 

day’s 

Position High Low Close 
May Pr aes 14.30 
June sos ae 14.54 
July — aa 14.74 
Aug - eats 14.93 
Sept 15.14 15.14 15.12 
Oct cae oe 15.32 
Nov ae ciate 15.52 
Dec ares 15.72 
Jan. ou 15.92 
Feb ow ae 16.12 
Mar. nam 16.32 
Apr ee 16.52 
Week ended May 10: The week was 


quiet, with prices easing off to new low 
levels. In view of these prices the advice 
offered by H. Hentz & Co. on May 8 
seems sound: 

“While quiet conditions appear likely to 
prevail for the immediate future, with 
little change in prices indicated, we believe 
that the present level is favorable for pur- 
chases of the far forward positions.” 

There certainly is a limit to the extent 
of a decline, and it appears that the crude 
rubber market should soon witness a turn 
for the better. 

In a cable received a few days later by 
the Rubber Exchange from London, the 
hope of further efforts by producers was 
extended: “Rubber closed a shade harder 
on the remarks of the chairman of the 
Rubber Plantations Investment Trust at 
today’s meeting, who said, ‘Provided the 
present May tapping holiday proves in- 
sufficient, producers should agree to cease 
tapping seven consecutive days every 
month following the one wherein the aver- 
age spot price in London does not exceed 9 
pence.’ ” 

The effect of tapping cessations probably 
will not be definitely known until July 
when the figures on June shipments are an- 
The record low levels now pre- 
are encouraging more 


nounced 
vailing 
buying. 

Stocks of crude rubber for the week of 
May 3 increased 1,456 tons at London and 
331 tons at Liverpool, making 75,540 tons 
and 31,580 tons, respectively. Prices at the 


slowly 
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RUBBER EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 








Transactions 
pare = —) 

Contracts Sold Trans- Week- 
Week a ferable End 
Ended Number Tons Notices Tone 
May 3... 1,160 2,900.0 146 Barely steady 
May 10 .. 1,173 2,932.5 198 Quiet 
May 17... 569 1,422.5 162 Easier 
May 24 794 1,985.0 251 Quiet 
Totals .. 3,696 9,240.0 757 
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close of May 10 on “No. 1 Standard” con- 
tracts were: 


Yester- 

day’s 

Position High Low Close Close 
May 14.38 14.50 
BED ig eee aig nis ae 14.33 14.66 
ews a eae A cack 14.68 14.82 
i csveees wry : 14.88 15.02 
OS Sey 15.20 15.45 15.08 15.22 
Oct. bees ‘ 15.25 15.39 
Nov. aad ee 15.42 15.55 
SS Sis5 Coes 15.69 15.69 15.59 15.71 
Te, washewes se fae 15.77 15.89 
Feb. . - saa 15.95 16.07 
errr 16.26 16.26 16.13 16.25 
OS Se ee er ark 16.31 16.43 
Week ended May 17 The rubber 
market spent another week in the dol- 
drums. Quiet trading was the rule, with 


almost no change in price. The few sta- 
tistics that came to notice were ignored, 
probably because they had already been 
discounted. The Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association reported consumption of 40,- 
207 tons, an increase of 4,293 tons over 
March, compared to estimates of 40,000 
and 41,000 tons, and the predictions on 
imports and stock on hand were also close 
to estimates. 

A cablegram from Singapore received 
on May 12 by the Rubber Exchange of 
New York stated: 

“The Johore Planters’ Association today 
passed a resolution favoring the govern- 
ment’s suggestion that a weekly rest day 
be observed by rubber plantations and by 
native growers. To carry this out tapping 
of trees on Sundays will be prohibited. 
The association rejected, however, the gov- 
ernment’s second suggestion that tapping 
be prohibited during the bimestre wintering 
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New York Outside Market—Spot Closing Rubber 
oe April, 1930 —— a 
21 22 23 24 «25 26 28 29 30 1 2 3 5 6 
Ribbed Smoked Sheet.... 1534 147% 1434 1434 14% 1436 1414 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 
No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe. 153 15% 15 15 1434 145% 1414 1414 143% 1414 145% 145% 1414 14% 
No. 1 Thick Latex Crepe 15 1434 1454 1456 143% 14% 14% 14% 14° 14% 14% 1414 14% 14% 
No. 1 Brown Crepe 14 13% 133% 1334 135 13% 13% 133% 13% 13% 13% 13 13% 13% 
No. 2 Brown Crepe .. 133% 135% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 13% 13% 
No. 2 Amber .......... 14 13% 133% 133% 135 133% 1336 133% 133% 13%4 1356 135% 1314 13 
No. DE bab wiasceus 1334 135% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 33 
No.  ts5 sews ad 13% 13% 13% 13% 13 12% 12% 12% 12% 12% 13 13 12% 13 
Rolled Brown .......... 9% 9% 9% 9% 9K YO 9% 9% 9 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 


| 
| 


India Rubber World 


season (two months during the Malayan 
wintering period).” 

In response to notice that a mail order 
firm had cut prices on tires, dispatches 
from Akron stated that this would have 
little, if any, effect on price schedules of 
the leading manufacturers. The first line 
tires of the large firms will probably re- 
main unchanged, and if the competition of 
the mail houses is to be met at all, only 
second and third line tires will be adjusted 
in price. 

The market at London and Singapore 
during the week was dull and unchanged. 
Prices at the close of Saturday, May 17, on 
No. 1 standard contracts were: 





Yester- 

day’s 

Position High Low Close Close 
May ikea 14.05 14.13 
Ss ve 14.14 14.28 
NED se Gara sce Sank 14.24 14.42 
eRe) owes ae 4.42 14.50 
Sept. 14.72 14.60 14.78 
Caer ie 4.75 14.95 
eee 14.90 15.11 
SORE. c.5% pass 15.15 15.05 15.28 
DMS Give sa ta 45.15 15.44 
2 eee 15.30 15.60 
Mee eres 15.45 15.76 
Ar ere tee ae 15.60 15.92 


Week of May 24: A selling movement 
started early in the week and gathered 
some momentum as bear news accumulated. 
In London a sharp break in prices occurred, 
establishing the lowest levels in history. 
The break followed a forecast of the 
failure of the Anglo-Dutch rubber output 
restriction scheme. Accumulated stocks in 
iengland reached the new record high total 
of 101,880 tons, compared to 35,107 tons 
at this time last year. 

The bears hammered rubber on the 19th 
te equal the record low, and the next day 
established a new record low price at 13.80 
cents for May, This weakness ended on 
Wednesday when the manufacturers step- 
ped into the market and sent futures up 10 
to 20 points. The news for the week, how- 
ever, was not all bearish. An announce- 
ment appeared by four leading manufac- 
turers, saying that they were formulating 
a pact with British and French manufac- 
turers in a stabilization move. 

Production of automobiles in the United 
States during April totaled 442,630 pas- 
senger cars and trucks and exceeded the 
output for any April in the last eight years 
except that of 1929, 

Production for the first four months of 
this year totaled 1,446,590 cars and trucks, 
against 1,378,942 in the corresponding 
period of 1928, an increase of 87,448; but 
a substantial decrease from the 2,074,820 
vehicles produced in the first four months 
of 1929. The trade, generally, will ignore 
1929’s overwhelming records and compare 
data with the more normal year of 1928. 

Native producers seem to be realizing 





that present prices are at starvation levels, 


—————May, 1930——-___—_-— - —--— 
ax ns Se aS re 
14% 1434 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14 
14% 145% 14% 1434 1414 145% 1414 1414 14% 14% 
14% 1436 1414 1434 1414 1434 14% 1414 141% 14 
1334 1354 1334 1334 13% 133% 135% 13% 13% 13 
1344 1334 1334 1314 1334 1334 1354 1336 13% 13 
135% 13% 13% 1334 135% 1334 135% 13% 13% 13% 
1334 1314 135% 1314 1336 1314 1334 1336 13% 13% 
13 13% 1314 13% 13. 13% 13 13 12% 12% 
9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% 9% OK % 


2% 
9% 93 
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and necessity will induce a restriction that 
agreements could not effect. Asiatic rub- 
ber producers of Perak have adopted reso- 
lutions asking the government to take steps 
to stabilize the rubber industry, according 
to the Singapore advices to the Rubber 
Exchange on Wednesday, and this, to- 
gether with the efforts of manufacturers, 
should give rubber relief in the near future. 

Prices at the close of Saturday, May 24, 
were: 


were 7 “No. 1 Standard” and 118 “A.” 
Spot ribs closed that day at 14.1 nominal 
and on the 27th weakened to 14 cents. 


New York Outside Market 


One who has been in the rubber business 
a good many years in discussing the pres- 
ent outlook for rubber, remarked that in 
his long experience he had passed through 
many times similar to the present. He ad- 
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have seen the Dutch, the English, and the 
native planters concurring in restriction at- 
tempts. It is the first time in history that 
this coordination has been effected, and it 
is a move in the right direction. 
Economically, it is a necessary move. At 
present prices planters can hardly pay gov- 
ernment costs, and the price received barely 
covers the cost of production. It is not 
likely that any new planting will be done 
at the present prices; and if the move for 


Yester mitted that the rubber market was in a_ restriction does not effect an improvement, 
Position High Low Close day's very stagnant condition, but he also many planters may go bankrupt. The only 
May : min 14.30 14.23 thought that dealers were inclined to be thing that is saving a good many of them 
Jane AOERES ne ees ses be i too pessimistic as soon as their normal right now is the fact that they are de- 
BE sctesace iia ses 14.57 14.49 trade was interrupted. livering rubber sold last year at prices up 
a poe ie nee 3 eH Back in 1920 the same problem of over- to 25 cents. 
1 eee Lie oad 15.02 14.95 production confronted the industry. At The market is just marking time to see 
ng guess — _— Hg Hed that time the English planters got together how the May cessation of tapping will 
Feb 15.38 15.30 and agreed on restriction. With even this work. Meanwhile we have a one-sided 
= Se ah isco jeg limited restriction, prices materially im- buyers’ market, and indications are that 


On May 26 the market tone was quiet 
with prices down from 10 to 20 points 
from those of the 24th. Contracts sold 


proved during the seven years of the Ste- 
venson restriction period. 

It is rather significant, therefore, to 
learn that the latest efforts at restriction 


those with storage and credit facilities are 
taking advantage of it. 

It was learned from good authority that 
several of the large tire manufacturers are 











New York Quotations 


Following are the New York outside market rubber quotations for one year ago, one month ago, and May 26th, the current date 








Plantation Hev May 25 Aged: 25. May 26, ; May 25, April 25, May 26, 
evea we ioe ioe South American oi a. bay 
Rubber latex (Hevea)..gal.$1.50 @ $1.25 @ $1.25 @ Paras—Continued 

Sheet ade saga MD waaweaees ae: @ beast 4 “Ta @ 

DATOS, MNEs 600ce-scnee% .214@ 154@ 14% @ 
Ribbed, smoked spot ...... 214%@ 144%@ 14 @.14% 
June eeeveseeentene 214@ 14%@ 14 Gag CAUCHO 
a er ie 21% @.22 154%4@ 144% @ T F sua Oo7K@ 7 
Mx esse veces 22%@.22% 154@ 115 @.15% way oes tee ees “13° @ 326 
ARIAS INBAT oc Sea,ieiscei 6: ors ere 22% @.23 @ -15%4@.15% Lower caucho ball ....... 13 @ 0634 @ *07/ @ 
OREPE 
No. 1 Thin latex (first Manicobas 
TAtOX) “EPGE o-.6 boas -0i 0's 22 @.22% 15 @ 144%4@.14% , + @ + 
| Capi eres 22%@.22% ‘15%@ 1414 @.145 yet oc Raa i ¢ i s lis $ 
a sah ai hace cad es eu” iene rig ee Manicoba, 30% guaranteed 4.22 @ +.20 @ +.16 @ 
Jan.-Mar. Ce cena eee: 23% @. 23% *@ 16 *O 16% Mangabiera, thin sheet 7.22 @ 7.20 @ 7.16 @ 
No. 2 Amber, spot (“B” 
BIGHEEE)? ccucsceswssens .19%4@ 14 @ .134@.13%  Centrals 
SS ee 1934 @ .14 1334 @ ee = 
, 2014 @ 4aKe 148 cone SEMA Ys.camuacinss «12 @ 13 .07 @.07¥% 06 @.07 
Ce ie 201% @ 14% @ 14% @ OGIO SCTED occ 6 ss0%ee : @ .07 @.07% 06 @.07 
FAWEMGE., 65. osdo/scz coins 20% @.21 144%@ Esmeralda sausage ....... 12 @.13 07 07% .06 @.07 
7 ‘oe spot (“C” 

- RS arde re .1934,@ Ag 131 

m7 Brown, clean, light, ve 4@ ined — hed 4 

ities occ s cn waaae 3 19% @ 14 @ 13% @.14 uro, washed and dried... .20 @ @ 16% @ 
No. 2 Brown, clean, thin.. i9%@ 13%@ Rrird ety Ampar ......sseescccseee -21%@ @ 7 § 
Browir roll! sss dcassses 15%@ 09%4@ 10914 @.095% 

Eest Indian Gutta Percha 

PONTIANAK oS eae ee 20 15%@ 16 @ 

: : SUNNY race's ova dca @ 25 @ 28 @ 
PRROIOTINGMID. 5.66 \e.9is'0s oa @ 08 @ 08 @ Wood. WaCasaGt 2 .ccccokane ooo @ 2.25 @2.60 2.25 @2.30 
Pressed block ........++: 15 @.16 12 @ 124 @.13 7 
NURI 5 coho cso G e306, icearels @ .08 @ 08 @ Balata 

South American Block, Ciudad Bolivar .... .52 @.54 43 @ 41° @.42 

PARAS NaI 89. 55-05 os: 6.20018 49 @ 38 @ t.36 @ 

. Manaos block .........-- 57 @.58 44 @ 44 @.45 
UWoriver, fine . «2.66005 .23 @ 16 @ 153% @ Surinam sheet ........... 54 @.56 58 @ 60 @.62 
Upriver fine «062606056 *28 @ *19%4@ *1914 @ Amber ..........550005 58 @.60 60 @ 63 @.65 
Upriver, coarse .......... 13%@ ‘07% @ .074%4@ 
Upriver, coarse .......0. *.20 *is @ *134@ Chicle 
SR Serene .20%@ 15 @ 14% @ 
Fong ~ fapazticnoen “ae “ee Be ,@ OE Ce ee are t.66 @ t.65 @ @ 
cre, Bolivian, fine ...... Z 15% ge ORE (a : G ? 
Acre, Bolivian, fine <.20-. * oa "1940 “196 ___ Yucatan, fine $66 @ t.65 @ t.70 @ 
eni NEL 5:65 40n0 64a -234%@ 164@ 16 @ *W sh i i 
Mente, Wee .......... 23° @ 16 @ 15%@ ; Washed, ae en ae en 
New York Outside Market (Continued) Low and High New York Spot Prices 
9 2 _ 193 May 
1 lt 22 26 24 = aS aaa RRS 
PLANTATIONS 1930* 1929 1928 

Ribbed Smoked Sheet .............. 13% 13% 13% 13% 14% 14% i ae 

No. 1 Thin Latex Crepe... 212020021 145 14% 145 1454 14% 1454 Thin latex crepe, - 90.1474 @ 90.1434 $0.20 @$0.2476 $0.17 96 @$0.20% 

 .ae te wn 13% 13% 1334 13% 14% 14% Oe a, NS TRG At 194@ 23% 17K@ 20 

No. 1 Brown Crepe ......ss0ccseee. 1314 13% 1332 135% 135% Paras 

DiOy a) CED CODE 6666905 cesses 13 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% Upriver, fine....... .154%@ .15% .21%@ .24% 18%@ .21 

MUS A Ae NIE orc abs chives a ibxgids Kies ohne 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% 13% Upriver, coarse..... .074%@ .07% 12%@ .14% .144%@ 17 

IND. SASGBES os is econa wos scescnaee 13°" 13% 13% 13% 13% 134 Upper caucho bali.; 107%@ (07%  [124%@ 114% (134@ (16 

OR ee sees 1256 12% 12% 123% 13 13 ——— i 

SN EIN? ios ack a's 'kwchioeeaaaee 8% 9 9 9 9% 9% *Figured to May 26, 1930. 
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buying spot rubber and storing it away. 
By this method they are sure of cheap rub- 
ber in October and December, even cheaper 
than the present future prices of the late 
months with storage and credit costs in- 
cluded. 

Rubber consumption is far behind the 
figures for last year. The reasons are that 
fewer new cars are being sold, and re- 
placement demand for the record number 
of automobiles will not be felt until next 
year. A tire usually lasts two years so that 
the demand of the enormous number of 
new car owners of 1929 for new tires will 
not help matters until next year. 

From present indications, that aid will 
be needed next year unless the demand for 
new cars speeds up considerably. Sales of 
new cars in the current year are largely 
those in the lower price ranges with Ford 
and Chevrolet predominating. Low-priced 
cars mean cheaper tires, and that condition 
will not extricate the rubber market from 
its present predicament. 

Favorable weather for the next few 
months would be a boon. The motoring 
season is just beginning in real earnest, 
and pleasant weather is a strong induce- 
ment for the purchase of an automobile. 
The more automobiles purchased, the more 
tires produced. 

As probably the only topic of outside in- 
terest is the May holiday tapping experi- 
ment, the view of another prominent rub- 
ber man might be interesting. 

It is his opinion that the native planter 
in Malaya has large stocks of rubber on 
hand that he is holding until prices im- 
prove. With this condition existing, prices 
will not show much improvement for a 
long time. As soon as prices show a profit 
for these planters, they are going to dump 
their rubber and send prices back where 
they were. 

It is also his view that there will not be 
much reduction in tapping by the natives 
because in late years they have been taking 
better care of the trees. Therefore without 
increasing acreage they can enlarge pro- 
duction by making the present trees pro- 
duce more. The English and Dutch 
planters, too, have been paying more atten- 
tion to selective seeding and grafting and 
are concentrating production. It is hard 
to determine how much effect these factors 
have on the market, but it is well to keep 
them in mind when acreage reduction or 
restriction agreements are discussed. 

Some men seem to think that the only 
solution for rubber’s troubles is increased 
consumption. That is true, and it is being 
done where least expected. New uses for 
rubber are being found constantly for both 
household and commercial consumption. 

Because of the plethora of news on the 
subject, tapping restriction is probably re- 
ceiving -more attention than it deserves. 
Not everybody agrees as to its effective- 
ness. The most general opinion seems to 
be that it will reduce production about 
30,000 tons, which amount will not in- 
fluence prices appreciably. 

To support the idea that restriction will 
not mean a great deal, the following obser- 
vation seems pertinent. The workers who 
refrain from tapping are usually set to 
work cleaning up the plantation and weed- 
ing the trees. With this attention, natu- 


rally, the trees will grow better, and, when 
a rubber tree is rested for a day or two, 
it means a flush yield when it finally is 
tapped. The effect, therefore, of resting 
the trees is really beneficial and does not 
reduce the output very much. 

Motor car production surely will not 
equal the exceptional year we had in 1929, 
but the latest figures on April and May 
production compare favorably with the 
years prior to 1929, and the tendency of 
industry, generally, seems to make com- 
parison with these more normal years than 
with the boom year of 1929. With this 
more rational measuring-stick, business will 
soon find itself back to a normal plane. 

If there is any consolation in the fact 
that misery loves company, rubber can find 
plenty of it. Practically all of the com- 
modity markets—sugar, coffee, cotton—are 
as bad, if not worse, off than rubber. 

Week of May 3. Unchanged to 20 points 
lower was the result of this week. Smoked 
sheets, spot for April and May on April 
30 were 14 to 14%; June 14% to 143%; 
July-September was 1434 to 15; and Octo- 
ber-December was 15% to 15%. 

On the same day spot Ist latex, thin, 
was quoted 14% to 14%, thin sole latex, 
1434 to 145%, and clean, thin brown No. 2 
was 13% to 13%. Specky crepe climbed 
from 9% to 9% on the 26th to 12% to 
13% (nominal) on the 30th. No. 2 amber 
stood at 13% to 137%; No. 3 at 13% to 
1354; and No. 4 at 12% to 13%. Rolled 
brown crepe was 9% to 9%. 

The closing record for the week was as 
follows: 


Spot May 3 Month Ago Year Ago 
ener 14% 15% 20% 
errs rere 14% 15% 19% 


Upr:ver fine ...... 15% 16% 21% 


Week of May 10. Prices held firm, with 
only slight demand from manufacturers to 
replenish factory stocks against current 
consumption. A fractional change was evi- 
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dent, with the week closing at prices that 
were about % higher than those in the pre- 
vious week. The following is the closing 
record for the week: 


Spot May 10 Month Ago Year Ago 
CS as aca-sw anes 14% 15 21% 
Re 14% 15 20% 
Upriver fine ...... 15% 16% 22% 


Week of May 17. As far as prices are 
concerned, a ditto mark could be used for 
some time to come, and we would not be 
far amiss. A chart kept by one trader of 
the daily prices looks as if he were starting 
to draw a long, low plateau. Ribs, spot, 
and May, settled quietly at 14% to 143, 
and it will take a good deal of persuasion 
to dislodge it from that position. 

Closing prices for the week follow: 


Spot May 17 Month Ago Year Ago 
Bi ear ps 14% 15% 23% 
oe 14 15% 22% 
Upriver fine....... 15% 16% 24 


Week of May 24. The same dull ten- 
dency prevailed, with slight demand and 
little activity. Prices on the London 
market were even worse than those in 
New York. They hit the lowest levels in 
history on the 21st when after a steady 
opening the London market was hit by a 
wave of liquidation and spot rubber 
touched 6 11/16 pence a pound, a new rec- 
ord low which compares with 634 pence a 
pound, the previous record low established 
in 1922. Factory demand holds steady on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. The closing prices 
for the week were as follows: 


Spot May 24 MonthAgo Year Ago 
rere 144% 15 21% 
Bits cc ouass see 14% 14% 21 
Upriver fine.... 15% 16% 23% 


Quiet conditions prevailed in the market 
for actuals on the 26th and 27th. Spot 
prices were unchanged but the forward de- 
liveries of standard ribs were lowered 
slightly. On the 27th the price of ribs 
eased off to 14 cents, with very little doing. 





Industry ated Trade 


National Industrial Conference Board Report 


The automobile industry in April pro- 
duced 466,887 units, being 11.0 per cent 
greater than March, but 29.5 per cent 
lower than the all time record in April, 
1929. April this year surpassed all previ- 
ous Aprils with the exception of 1929. 
Retail sales, as evidenced by new registra- 
tions in the United States, show a steady 
improvement during the first three months. 
New passenger car registrations in March 
gained 41 per cent over February, but 
dropped 21 per cent under March a year 
ago, and new truck sales in March were 
32 per cent larger than February and only 
9 per cent under March a year ago. Ex- 
port sales have shown slow but steady 
improvement during the first three months, 
but March remained 46 per cent lower 
than March a year ago. Stocks of new 
passenger cars on April 1 this year were 
approximately 465,840, slightly over nine 
new cars per dealer. 

The production of crude petroleum con- 
tinues at the rate of approximately 2,600,- 
000 barrels a day. There was a slight 


withdrawal from crude oil stocks during 
March, and preliminary estimates indicate 
a continuation of withdrawals. Gasoline 
stocks are beginning to show their sea- 
sonal decline. Domestic gasoline consump- 
tion continues to gain and will probably 
show an increase of 10 per cent to 11 per 
cent during the first four months of 1930 
over the same period of 1929. Domestic 
consumption plus exports for that period 
will gain 12 per cent over 1929. 

Crude rubber consumption in April was 
12.0 per cent greater than in March, but 
15.4 per cent less than in April, 1929. 
In the present month seasonal influences 
will probably carry consumption even 
higher than in April, but not higher than 
a year ago. Arrivals of crude rubber in 
April showed an increase of 9.9 per cent 
over March but a decrease of 7.8 per cent 
under April last year. Stocks of crude 
rubber on hand and in transit at the end 
of April increased 4.5 per cent over March 
and 37.7 per cent above the figure at the 
close of April, 1929. 
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RUBBER AFLOAT TO THE UNITED STATES 
All figures in long tons. 


Nether- London 
land and 

Week British Cey- East Liver- 
Ended Malaya lon Indies pool Total 
Aor. 26.... 5,558 642 1,224 -- 7,424 
i 3 . 7,703 1,384 1,806 25 10,918 
May 10..... 6,863 891 1,271 11 9.036 
May 17...0s O09 650 1,874 30 10,913 
May 24..... 6,041 741 1,500 162 8,444 


ed 


Rubber Scrap 


— scrap moved very slowly dur- 
ing May, although some slight im- 
provement is expected as the third quarter 
of the year approaches. Business is at 
about 60 per cent of what might be termed 
normal volume, and prices likewise aré at 
60 per cent of last spring’s levels. This 
situation is due to general business condi- 
tions and the excessive supply of crude 
rubber. A few grades of scrap are meet- 
ing with fair demand. 








CONSUMERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Carload Lots 
Delivered Eastern Mills 
May 26, 1930 
Boots and Shoes 
Prices 
Boots and shoes, black.100/b. $1. 3 @$1. - 





Untrimmed arctics....100 Jb. @ 
Tennis shoes and soles. 100 Jb. 33 @ 100 
Inner Tubes 
) ge Oe. 07 @ 07% 
ee 2, compound A 03%@ .03% 
oF dain as 03%@ 103% 
Mixed IDES aicieesitomiveie 03%@ 03% 
Tires 
Pneumatic Standard 
Mixed auto tires with 
BRE aids disk nis Join oss oe ton 16.00 @16.50 
OD isos scan ees ton 22.00 @23.00 
Special auto tire stock 
(S.A,G. Lena are anes ton 22.00 @23.00 
Auto tire carcass. ton 25.00 @27.00 
Black auto peelings... .ton 25.00 @26.00 
Solid 
Clean mixed truck....tom 24.50 @25.50 
MAGUG STAVIY «0.024.506 ton 27.00 @29.00 
Mechanicals 
Mixed black scrap. . 30: 00%@ .01 
Hose, air brake.. octom 1500 @17.00 
Garden, rubber “covered . lb, 00K%@ 00% 
Steam and water, soft../b. 00%@ .00% 
a: a eee lb. 02 @ .02% 
SS 2 ee Ib. 01 @ 01% 
White druggists’ sundries. ./b. 02 @ .02% 
PACCHONICAL 6 iis ese s:0:0 Ib. 01“%~@ .01% 
Hard Rubber 
No. 1 hard rubber....... Ib. 10 @ .10% 








The following freight rate ruling is of 
interest to rubber scrap dealers and re- 
claimers. 

Transcontinental Freight Bureau Docket 
No. 10,252, proposes to amend Item 3,755-A 
(junk), Tariff 1-G, by changing the ex- 
pianation of the circle forty-one (41) ref- 
erence mark to read: (41) Exception.— 
Rate on scrap rubber, in straight carloads 
is 60 cents per 100 pounds, minimum 
weight 40,000 pounds. 

Boots AND SHors. The demand for this 
grade of scrap has slowed down somewhat 


The supply and demand are now essen- 
tially balanced, and quotations are un- 
changed. 


INNER TuseEs. No. 1 tubes are in good 
demand, but the supply is decreasing be- 
cause this quality is being supplanted by 


the better grade of compounded tubes. 
No. 2 gray and red tubes are fairly active. 
Tires. The business in tires the past 
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month fell below normal. The same is true 
of the supply. Both supply and demand 
decreased about 20 per cent. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


HE tabulated statistics for reclaim 
printed below show that the produc- 
tion in April was virtually the same as in 
March. Consumption in April, however, 
is reported larger by 1,705 tons than for 
March. The ratio of reclaimed to crude 


blends which are quoted 5 to 5% cents, 
down 1 cent from last month. 


New York Quotations 
May 26, 1930 




































































ji , . Spec 
consumed declined 0.2 per cent below the High Tensile Grav. Price Per Pound 
ratio reported for March. This ratio has Super-reclaim, black... 1.20 $0.1034@$0.11 
declined progressively since January, when eee eee 1.20 -104%@ = -10% 
it was 45.8 per cent, to 43.0 per cent for Auyto Tire 
April, OEIC TE 1.21 .06%@ .07 
Production is proceeding at essentially Black selected tires.... 1.18  .07 @ .07% 
60 per cent of capacity. The demand has white RR Le ether | RTT 
a distinctly upward trend, and the outlook 
for the remainder of the second quarter is Shoe 
encouraging. The insulated wire industry Unwashed PCCP Ce 160 07 @ .07% 
is gaining in activity. The shoe division WEN esaeeve reese cc a ee 
is busy on summer and sport shoes and is Tube 
not consuming reclaim so rapidly as when Re tiges 71/0 eatdly’. 1.00 12 @ .12% 
later in the summer the production begins =— No. 2 «+. ++eeeeeeees 1.10.09 @ .09% 
of goods for winter wear. ; Truck Tire 
The accompanying quotations are slightly 
x — tire, heavy grav- 
below those reported a month ago on high ity ...’.....-...... 07 @ .07% 
tensile, black, and black selected auto tires. Truck tire, jight gravity 140 1074 @ 107% 
Li : P i ; 
ight gray auto tire reclaim has been dis Micecllancous 
continued. All other grades are quoted 35 10%@ .11 
unchanged except miscellaneous mechanical Mechanical blends..... 1.60 .05 @ .05% 
a 1927 1928 1929 1930 
of Se mom” 
| TTRASRER BAS Tr | | | | | 
PEAT TT TTT TT os Stocks fi ra 
22514 SSSR — Neer 05 8 
sort YN es Tee 
5 | eee LAY pers ~ a5 A sat 
$15 Nocti Arh ia. ig 7 [Preduepion | | YT pee Bead cs 
3 ee | T 15 = 
c | } / zz 
B10) 3 Ld 10 9,103 
ile [Tire Reéla Poorer | 2° 81308 
a = . L od a 
’ 7 petty } be ’ & 
rere errr eee roa nmoen won) lg 
SRSZFTLSIFSTLSSESTSS IFS FASS ZSTSAIZFSZZASLIFZTS=APZTTE c 
Production, Consumption, Stocks, and Prices of Tire Reclaim 
United States Reclaimed Rubber Statistics—Long Tons 
Consumption 
; Per Cent United States 
Year Production Consumption to Crude Stocks* Exports 
MES ook Pose ae wewR snr wes 132,930 137,105 35.6 13,203 4,571 
Pe eens Ser ereiac ste 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 5,391 
COR COS MT 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 8,540 
RE i tela aac Seana Doce 208,516 223,000 50.4 24,785 9,577 
AR a a ee eee 219,057 224,253 47.9 27,464 12,721 
1929 
UME 50s shige k ais Das OOS 18,685 21,068 49.1 24,394 941 
PERO oi OSS tech oes 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 1,028 
i RA ae ei nie 19,984 068 46.7 22,076 1,344 
PRAMS id, Roa Nvcat ae Lia, 19/399 21/574 47.3 20;680 1/498 
MM ese otis on 5G ear caaintieate 20,385 23,176 47.1 19,479 1,299 
AR ae ree ae eee 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 961 
(Ene Son eee ee 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 1,202 
WOR es os cA 0S sic ad ed nice 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 "860 
RERREUINEES oo yseis daa sw eitese 18,660 16,416 47.2 24,984 657 
(OUR ai 18,968 18,024 51.8 25,474 830 
Oe eee NC ee 14,363 14,742 53.4 26,080 1,232 
jc 1,5 a eee arene tet 13,429 11,089 47.1 27,464 "869 
1930 
Re ae ree 15,010 16,785 45.8 24,241 954 
Felguery 5, CR ee a en 15,847 14,918 45.5 24,241 1.203 
SR VOLS pa Re 17,400 15,616 43.2 24:415 1,048 
AIM earns caitetah an aeeeis 17,828 17,321 43.0 24,592 740 


* Stocks on hand the last of the month or year. 
Compiled by Rubter Manufacturers Association. 
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Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


HE upper of the accompanying graphs 

represents the closing prices of actual 
spot rib bed smoked sheet transactions 
reported by the Rubber Trade Association 
of New York. Prices during the past 
month have run but slightly above the 
14-cent level, the highest price being 14% 
cents on May 9 and 10. The weekly aver- 
age for the first three weeks was 14% 
cents. In the upper chart also are the 
curves of United States imports and con- 
sumption. Both show some increase for 
April with the consumption curve lagging 
somewhat. 

The net imports for April, 1930, were 
46,997 tons, an increase of 4,658 tons over 
those for March. April consumption was 
40,207 tons, an increase of 4,293 tons over 
March. This consumption is the highest 
monthly record so far this year and ex- 
ceeds that for January by 3,538 tons, which 
had the largest previous monthly record 
for 1930. The Henderson Rubber Reports, 
Inc., estimate May imports at 37,500 tons. 
May consumption at 45,000 tons, and U. S. 
stocks on hand at the end of May at 
137,000 tons. 

The estimated increase of consumption 
reflects the improved condition that devel- 
oped the past month in the tire division ot 
the industry. Several of the leading tire 
companies are operating at close to their 
capacity rating and the Akron district out- 
put is averaging 70 per cent. 

United States stocks of crude rubber on 
hand and afloat and combined London, 
Liverpool, Singapore, and Penang stocks 
are shown by the curves on the lower 
chart. Both are steadily mounting and to- 
gether indicate a present world stock of 
around 425,000 tons. 


London stocks between April 26 and 


Liverpool stocks also advanced in the 
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24 increased by same interval by 1,226 tons. The weekly 
weekly record is as follows: } is: May 
; May 10, 76,118 tons; } | 25,755 tons; 
s; May 24, 76,953. 24, 23,772 tons. 
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United States Imports, Consumption, and Prices of Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
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United States, British and Malayan Rubber Stocks 
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United States Statistics of Rubber Imports, Consumption, and Stocks 


7-—— British and Malayan Stocks ———_, 

Singapore 

& Penang 
T 





*Net 
Imports 

Twelve Months Tons 
385,596 
399,972 
403,472 
407,572 
527,327 

1930 

Ss ae bebsem ones w+ 44,093 
February -aenaeeRaecsbeaheuuwee 41,373 
ME 2505. i atone tnediea dean eene 42,339 
RP eee er ee 46,997 


*Including liquid latex, but not guayule. 


sumption 


388,000 
366,000 
373,000 
437,000 
464,644 











United States Crude and Waste Rubber Imports for 1930 by Months 


Plantations 
ee PORE EE CCRT E EET: tons 46,042 
Sic acaba ssdbeneieheaaan 42,510 
RE ee gl eee ne pe kh haan ene 44,002 
eS rere e ry Trt Pie) o 48,727 
Total, four months, 1930....... tons 181,281 
Total, four months, 1929....... tons *219,970 


* Latex included 


Paras Africans Centrals 


747 
788 
894 
881 
3,310 
4,541 


Compiled from Rubber Manufacturers Association statistics. 





Miscel- 


laneous Waste 











May 17, 


Thousands of Long Tons 
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Compounding Ingredients 


RODUCTION in the rubber industry 

is steadily gaining in volume. The 
second quarter began auspiciously with in- 
creased output in the tire and mechanical 
rubber goods divisions. Recent reports 
from the Akron district indicate that in 
that important section tire and tube pro- 
duction averages 70 per cent of capacity. 
Most of the leading tire companies are 
operating at 90 per cent capacity. Me- 
chanical companies are stepping up pro- 
duction based on actual demand for goods. 
The same is true of leading manufacturers 
of insulated wire and cables where orders 
are very numerous although for smaller 
weights. Sport and summer footwear is 
active. 

Rubber manufacturing activity generally 
is somewhat on the order of that in 1928. 
This condition is naturally reflected in the 
slowly increasing demand for compound- 
ing ingredients in general. 





Abrasives 
Pumice stone, pwd...... lb. $0.02% est 04 
Rottenstone, domestic....ton 23.50 28.00 
Accelerators, bpctiiie 
in carbonate ........- Ib. .07%@ 
Sa nie gin sien 's 3 ele. Ib. 09 @ 

pi Le alana lb. .07%@ 

sublimed white......... Ib. .07%@ 

super-sublimed white... ./b. .07%@ 
Lime, R. M. hydrated..ton 20.00 g 
Litharge .....eseeeeeeees Ib. 08 
Magnesia, calcined heavy 

ton 80.00 @ 

carbonate ..ccscssceee b. 08%@ .11 

Orange pe: A.A.A.. .1b. 11 @ 
Accelerators, Organic 

SD ptbeteenssesd000 0008 lb. 442 @ .27 
B-5-10. 2000 aGaaweccneen Ib. 31 @ .36 
OW Eee rare Ib. 55 @ .65 
S| ae en ae UN 62 @ .75 
MID ascieseescsesuseves Ib. 57 @ «65 
BIO Gacwhics es s.swecd es Ib. 58 @ «.75 
BPD cc anbcasdcssiscccom Ib. 64 @ 80 
a oes Ib. -80 95 
Accelerator re ee Ib. 35 @ _ .40 
Aldehyde ammonia ...... 1b. 65 @ .70 
Anhydro formaldehyde ani- 

line «cece Ib. 40 @ .42% 
Butene .... @ 
Captax .. @ 
Crylene . @ 

paste .. @ 

a ae @ 

Db, 0. T. G 42 @ «47 
D; B.G. 320 @ 35 
Ethylidine aniline 45 @ .47% 
Heptene @ 

base @ 
Hexamethylenetramine .../b. 584@ .61 
Lead oleate, No. 999... ./b. 15 @ 

MP TIRND) & a iaseus- Raves: 4.4%0in 00-4 Ib. 14 @ 
Por eae re rere Ib. @ 
Siethvtens dianiline lb. 374%@_ .40 

UME 800.0065 ca0eee ness Ib, @ 
0. eer Ib. 70 @ .75 
SNL AGie.n 0:0 'sbieiea iss 6s lb. 4.00 @ 4.50 
me Spee aunmie wees Sys Ib. @ 

PS eWieCheaw salen ene ses Ib. 175 @ 2.35 
Sepa ns wieaieens care Ib. 4.50 @ 5.00 
<2 aera. 1b. 40 @ .42% 

) AMAR tik mice ae Ib. 40 @ .42% 
SERRE Ore Ib. @ 
hoc, OE i pees Ib. 70 @ .75 
— sulphur No. 1..... lb. @ 

eee Ib. @ 
Tensilae eS ee eo Ib. 40 @ .42% 

isaisauicceacess Ib. @ 

Thermlo Teas saltiweee eee Ib. @ 
TURGORT DENI. 6005-00050 lb. 2544@ .28% 

CO Se rere Ib. @ 

DE i cen caw hen cee 64% Ih, @ 
PRMIEES, iniy's win Ginosis oiwiwib e's Ib. @ 
NOTIN, aeti'e v0.0 <iecoas.ccars.s Ib. .70 @ 1.00 

0 RR Mere Ib. @ 
WAKER 200505 hou kaeied sas Ib. 30 @ .40 
OD RARE Screeners ree 1b. @ 

BEB ia wiaip Sewienrsieeeiaie Ib. 50 @ .60 

i ceesesnaeaceoen Ib. @ 
Acids 

Acetic, 28% (bbls.)..100 lbs. 3.88 @ 4.13 

glacial (carboys)..100/bs. 14.18 @14.43 
SIDUUTIC,. (GO es i0c5 cee ton 15.50 @ 


AccELERATORS. The established lines of 
organic accelerators are in steady demand. 
The tendency is toward the more active 
ones for use in the low temperature cures 
essential in competitive output. 

ANTIOXIDANTS. These materials are 
well recognized as essential in goods of all 
qualities. Their special adaptabilities 
afford scope for selection according to 
service expected of the rubber products. 

Benzo,. The production of benzol is 
increasing with the steel output. Effective 
May 1 prices were reduced 1 cent per 
gallon on 90 per cent and pure grades. 

Carson 'Biack. The price is holding 
firm and unchanged. Production is run- 
ning strong, and the demand by the rub- 
ber industry is improving as tire manu- 
facturing schedules are advanced. 

Cray. While the consumption of clay 
as a reenforcing agent is still of good 
proportions, the tonnage so employed has 
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Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% 
SOME o:0s se na-0cees 100 /bs. $2.90 @$3.00 
Antioxidants 
Age-Rite, powder ....... Ib. @ 
Rr Ib. @ 
IEEE 4.5/0: 636.0 sieie' os oid Ib. @ 
EM Sebo see ocsascse Ib. 
PEMMER US Cais a 64,5:6-4.0 546 10-0aC 1b. $ 
OWI eg x08 45605 010 8 1b. 68 @ . 
EM sooo 6ssid wigs wsieie ke 1b, 54 @ .65 
RMI a2 vin so 9026.0. n:cian Ib 57 @ 
Stabilite-Alba ........... 1b 70 @ 4.75 
i) EE ea Ib. @ 
Binders, Fibrous 
Cotton flock, dark....... 1b. 09 @ .il 
| RANE oe rare 1b. 50 @ 
WHE 56 600 ons Sepa Ib. le @ .25 
Colors 
BLACK 
WIPE. asbts lace: ehatcieis wisioaser ses i 094@ 
Carbon (see Reenforcers) 
en OS re , 054%@ .15 
Lampblack (commercial). ./b. 07 @ .08 
BLUE 
PU MUET:. USIUIMT Cece 6a 6.6.08 Ib. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Betisetarie oso S oi conc oes 1b. ao @ « 
bij Ib. 06 @ .30 
BROWN 
Ca lb. 1.60 @ 2.10 
Sienna, Italian, raw..... 1b. 0S%@ .12% 
GREEN 
Chrome, light .......... Ib 27 @ «31 
PIGUMER oi pew core adas Ib 28 @ «31 
Chromium oxide ........ lb. 33 @ 
Huber, brilliant. .....:.66:65 lb. 3.75 @ 4.25 
ORANGE 
Pier, Persieas i oss. scses Ib. 50 @ 1.00 
RED 
Antimony 
Crimson, R. M. P. No. 3./b. 48 @ 
arn rr lb. 52 @ 
ee rere Ib. 35 @ 
Sulphurel, golden 
saree carnyie b. 16 @_ .20 
22° nee See ere 1b. 22 @ 
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decreased owing to the substitution jor it 
of reclaim, which at current low levels 
gives better technical value at volume costs 
that compete with clay. 

LitHarGcE. The consumption of litharge 
is seasonal. The demand is advancing and 
the price is steady. 

LiTHOoPONE. The rubber goods demand 
is not yet up to expectations but is gain- 
ing in volume. The price is firm and un- 
changed. 

MINERAL Russer. No change in quali- 
ties or prices has occurred. The material 
is one of the essential ingredients for which 
the demand is always large and depend- 
able. 

V. M. P. NAPHTHA. The price is strong 
and steady and consuming demand fair. 

SOFTENERS. These are of great variety 
in character and adaptability. In general 
they are in steady demand at moderately 
firm prices. 

Zinc OxipeE. The demand for rubber 
goods manufacture is improving but is not 














yet up to that anticipated. Prices are 
steady. 
RED (Continued) 
Huber, brilliant ........ ib. $1.35 @$1.85 
Iron Oxides 

bright pure domestic.. ./b. 10 @ 

bright pure English... ./b. 14 @ 

bright reduced English./b. 10 @ 

bright reduced domestic. /b. 09 @ 

ndian (maroon), pure 
Ce rere I 10 @ 

Indian (maroon), pure 

re ll @ 

Indign ‘Guaneens reduced 

rrr bb, 09K%@ 

Indian (maroon) ene 

domestic ..... b. 07 @ 
CRISS. 653 cece 134%@ 
Spanish red oxide . 03% @ 
Sunburnt red ..... 14 @ 
VeNSHAT 960 s ccwcsesses 02 @ .O5 
WHITE 
PONE eciseucs oceans Ib. 054@ .05 

Voi ae eee 1b. py 05 

I a eiive ie cinhs os, ate b. 05% 05% 

Grasse Ne lb. bags). ./b. 05%@ .05% 

(400 Jb. bbls.) ..... Ib. 0OS4~4@ .05% 
Titanium oxide, pure... ./b. 20 @ .22 
EN Ee as age cain wa 1b. 07%@ .07% 

TOT asec i ocace lb. .07%@ .08% 
Zinc Oxide 

AAA (lead free) (bbls.)./b. 07 @ 

Azo (factory): 

ZZZ (lead weed coe 064%@ .07 
ZZ (leaded) .. Ib. 064 @ -06 
Z (8% leaded)... «1b. 06%@ _ .06 

Crvptene iss. ; 07%@ .07% 

Green seal ....... 1b. 10%@ .10 

Kadox, black label. lb. 10%@ .10 

blue label .. lb. 09K%@ .09% 
red label .. 1b. 08 @ 08% 

Red seal .. +oheh 09%@ .09 

OS Eres 1b. 07 @ .07 

White seal 1b. 11K%@ 1% 

PE eer ere Ib. 07 @ .07 

SEMA a ince lb. .064@ .06% 
Fine -GUNNIE! 6s o:6:5:6:0:4'¢ Ib. 16 @ .16% 

YELLOW 
Cadmium sulphide ....... Ib. 90 @ 1.40 
CN 5 9 dare. 04 cnea cade e 1b. 17 @ .17% 
Haber, COROTF.ccccccsess lb. 2.80 @ 3.30 
Ochre, domestic ........ Ib. 015% @ .025% 

OMRON 6 6 cc cane pusie-es 1b. 03 @ 
Ce, BNE sc acccceaenes Ib. .09 @ 

Zinc, C. P., imported... ./b. 21 @ 
Factice—See Rubber Substitutes 
Fillers for Pliability 

IGE (oscsncccesedonceces @ 

WEE. .4 6 ctctaceecees @ 

5 eee @ 
Thermax .... @ 
Uncompressed @ 
VERE 6a Ceca wneses @ 

Fillers, Ordinary 

PAM CUENIE 5 inven bt ao ton 15.00 @ 

Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

EO GD senanccas t 23.00 @ 
Baryta white (f.o.b. St. 

Louis, paper bags) ...tom 22.20 @ 
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Fillers, Ordinary (Continued) 


















































India Rubber World 


Softeners (Continued) 




















| 
Barytes, pure white..... ton @ | en York eccubadioe | Rosin oil compounded...gal. $0.30 @ 

ON GONDE  . 5555 ese ete ton @ | | No. 3, deodorized....gal. 58 @ 

medium ........-.+2. tor @ \| May 26, 1930 | No. 556, deodorized. — 49 @ 

Foam “A” (f.o.b. St. l ! Rubberseed, drums lb. = .09%4@ 

r ae, -) :" —— $23.00 @ OME. o cwices cchase ses 11 @ 

oam “A” (f.o.b. St. 1. a a ren ene @ 
Louis, bags) ....... ton 23.00 @ Oils (Continued) Stearic acid," double +“ 
OOS Ib. 044%@ Bubher process ...... gal. $0.25 @ i ee Fs 1444%@ .15 
Blane fixe, dry ......... tb. .04%@ MONMNE: So5cksuecscss sti 30 @ i ee ae ay Ib. 9 @ 418 
DP cseccescevene -..-tom 42.50 @45.00 SS Se ee eee ree Ib. @ 
In usorial ‘arth . eeeeecees ton 35.00 @ Reenforcers Weems Ma, 20 cicccous gal. 17 
Slate flour, gray (fact’y).ton 7.00 @ Alumi Riis tiie Woburn oil ...... hasan eoles 054e -06 
minum se , Jobonite No. 94 ....... : l 
Whiting Cl) eeeecawsesensnee ton 21.85 @ Wobonite No. 94 Ib. —.03%@ 

Domestic ...... --.100/bs. 1.00 @ (sacks, H.c.l.) -..++. ton 24. @ Solvents 

English cliffstone..100/bs. 1.50 @ es ae a 

Imported chalk ...100/bs. 1.00 @ 1.50 erfloted arrow ...... » 05%@ «11 Benzol (90% drums).. 26 @ 

Paris White, English aa Xf (works, La., 05 : Carbon bisu + ges <7 dey i. 05%@ .11 

cliffstone ....... 100 Ibs. 1.50 @ 3.50 pe bien : 5 @ tetrachloride (drums) ../b. .0614@_ .07 

RET couseannssecee ton @ ompressed ........... b @ AMOR” co cwasedawng sau ‘gal. wae 

errr ton @ —, (works, La., 05 Rrvelene, a ees -gal, .09% @ 

Witco (1. 1.) Er “a: a seweae eae ae 08 @ Gasoline 

(£.0.b. New York). .ton 20.00 @ a 5 oocccvecccesos . (C7 No. 303 
Gastex (f.o.b. fact Drums, c. 1. ......gal. .20 @ 
— es, eres: Ib, = 04 04% Tankcars ..........gal. 16 @ 
Finishes Carload .......seseee 1b. 05%@ GN oo hc eee gal. 08% @ 

; ; : oy ite less carload ........ Ib. 07 @ Solvent naphtha (tanks). “eal 128 @ 
Mica, amber ......+++: 9 04%@ ee See Ib. _ @ Se eee ee gal, 09 @ 
Shae or ite sae agg nimeene Ua SIRs nc ee ae ae 
- ’ rey 4 s x OUPTOCMC . ce seenccvece ° Uo a ati 

BARDS tac seoe cakes Ib. .054@ ,.06 — , dest distilled wipbenie 3 40 @ .43 

Blue Ridge, dark.....ton @ Vulcanizing Ingredients 
Inflating Material Shine . ral she Sulphur 
Ammonium carb., pwd...Jb 11 @ Langford . 222211...) “ton @ Rubber sulphur...100 /bs. 1.75 @ 2.25 
UMP -eeeeeeeeeeeeese ib = =.10 @ = ee ton @ Soft rubber (c.1.)..100 lbs. g 
PEOMION, occ sos ose ton 25.00 @ Cl.) 200000022100 Mbs, 
Lubricants = ee tom 8.00 @20.00 saa chloride. . 1b, 03%@ .04 
Glue, high grade........ Ib. 25 @ Superfine commercial flour 
sa tne (cut) 22 .0ss0% 0 yg OO} cous.) eres: 100 Ibs. 2.55 @ 3.10 
HOAPStONe ...- eee eeeees on De é. : . (See 100 Ib. 2.20 2.80 
i gaa... Ib 01%@ Rubber Substitutes or Factice vas ea petien, @ 28 
OO ee ton 18.00 @22.00 OK: basc5% 3 08 @ .13 100 Ibs. 1.75 @ 
a eS ton @ Brown ...ccccece 08 @ .14 Tube brand, velvet. 100 lbs. 2.30 @ 
We aha aceecesucesesee 09 @ .15 oo “7 _ 2 o, - ase 
* o2ecsies Ss. 3 @ 3. 
Mineral Rubber Seltenere {150 Ib. bags)... "100 Ibs, 2:60 @ 3.15 
Fluxrite (solid)......... Ib. 05 @ . ee Re are. @ 
Genasco (fact’y)........tom 40.00 @42.00 Burgundy pitch --100/bs. 5.00 @ 6.00 (See also Colors—Antimony) 
Gilsonite (fact’y) ...... ton 37.14 @39.65 Se 100 lbs. 6.50 @ 
PSEC TE ee See @ Corn oil, crude......... Ib. 10 @ Waxes 
Hydrocarbon, hard ..... ton @ Cottonseed oil .......... Ib. 0865@ .0890 : 
a Coumarone resins........ 1b. 10 @ .11 Beeswax, white, pure... ./b. 48 @ .52 
Ohmlac Kapak, M. R. Cycline oil Ib 25 @ .34 RAaMAQUba ns ..n00 2 «010 Ib. 33 @ = .34 
(f.0.b. fact’y) ...++++- ton 60.00 @ egras ....... neverew: ae ceresin, white ........ Ib. 10 @ 211 
M. 4 (f.o.b. fact’y)...ton 175.00 @ Fluxol ; ERO MRT: ek cece Ib. 063 07 
A on MONEE EOE ey ton 18.00 — 00 an aS 2@ .07 
Paradura (fact’y).......tom 62.50 @65.00 Fluxrite (fluid).......... Ib. ozokerite, black ...... Ib. 21 °@ 22 
Pioneer, M. R.,_ solid Laurex, ton lots ....... Ib. RINE: “caseccavaccent Ib. 23 @ .24 
EY savkksseecsonc™ ton 40.00 @42.00 Palm oil (oO 1b. .063%4 @ 
M. R. granulated..... ton 50.00 @52.00 et | (Niger) 06%4@ Paraffin 
i : alm ol itco) 1 . 
— M. R., solid ee re Para-fitx ph ‘ Se en cee Az $ neeyapt crude, white axe 
eee ceeeereeee . etrolatum, snow “08 MEP. cap dnhercakseus h, 
M. R. granulated..... ton 38.00 @80.00 ooo see. 12% 4 =e a7 ce aha 
" Pigmentaroil (tank cars, BCAlE 2. ccc ccccesce be 48 
Oils MEEOED)  sckcneesssead 17 @ 125/127 fully refined... ./b. @ 
ee oe. ry 4 - ae —, graves .24 @ 
DE cccenneseseceuu gal. ° ine oi est distille 55 @ .36 : ; 
Poppy seed oil ..-..... gall. 1.70 @ _ WU SUR sexcosssescc 7.00 @ soo «Miscellaneous Supplies 
Rapeseed, refined ...... gal. 68 @ .7 Pine tar (retort) ......bbl. 13.50 @14.00 Mold Solution 
Red oil, distilled ....... 10%@ .10% Rosin K (bbls.) ...280 lbs. 7.40 @ Rusco mold paste ..... Ib. 12 @ .30 
psec Rubber Stocks 7 British Malaya 
Long Tons Long Tons 
1929 1930 An official cable from Singapore to the Malayan Information Agency, Ma- 
= A — A laya House, 57 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1, England, gives the following 
-roducing Centers Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. figures for April, 1930: 
Singapore 28,582 25,974 27,949 28,475 32, ae yey 4 RUBBER EXPORTS 
 ocepexanee 6,365 4,989 5,208 4,993 5,476 5,5 : : q 
ee ¥ Paanacernes 3 955 3.237 37103 31447 37545 2'857 Ocean Shipments from Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Port Swettenham 
Pecctite April, 1930 
aap age e 
M Totals - a ae ae ae ee ee Rubber Latex €; 
anufacturing enters is a T T T 
[OS pase ss ess 47,803 52,454 54,304 60,434 64,557 69,233 {0 5 nl ons ‘ons 
Liverpool 13,903 17,655 18,949 19,849 20,605 21,198 a gua Piteuh ha wee ee eae a had heed naw ait ae 
Amsterdam ....... 2,222 2,150 2,179 2,154 2,159 2,220 ce othe Eel a el lle a ete 8, i 
United States ; 88,483 92,219 105,138 120,649 131,748 156,516 a god OF Burope.... eee ee eese cere crccees = 
Plantations afloat*. 89,200 88,869 90,840 94,828 97,931 96,297 sn POSSESSIONS... -.- +e eee reece sere ee rreeee 1 he ° 3 
ree 241,611 253,347 271,410 297,894 317,000 345,464 Other countries............ 2+. seseeeeeeeee es 1 vee 

Grand totals - 279,513 287,547 307,670 334,809 358,095 386,450 Totals 43,588 225 
*W. H. Rickinson & Son, The World’s Rubber Position, 

Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. RUBBER IMPORTS 
ary pm Actual Imports by land and sea 

Netherlands East Indies Exports, 1927-1929 April, 1930 
After a study and comparison of the various statistics on rubber exports "age tR ~ 

from Netherland India, including the Batavia Rubber Trade Association eer ~— —— 
figures, the final export figures of the Central Statistical Bureau of Batavia, Se 573 6.437 
and the revised figures from the reports on native rubber, Trade Com- Dutch Racine erie ine eke he aes ox ee 298 ‘sic 
missioner Bliss concludes that the Trade Association figures are slightly Java and Giese Ditch adlends De: ee ee 185 : 66 
inaccurate and on the low side by 2 to 3 per cent, but are so much earlier Sefer Signe Sir Sat 980 46 
than other statistics that they must be used for current purposes. The British pes “sighs pls ae nace Ae ord ha caet oe : : Be 168 22 
Rubber Trade Association figures, in long tons, have been as follows: Burma ee ee SIS SE Se SEIN 292 18 
Dry Total Wetand Dry | Dry putea = © WEN chee ches cease ses sabes es twee ses 172 194 
Estate —_ Latex Estate Native vative Dry French Te CE Se ewer ee 351 10 
Tee, -siese 138,248 260 138,508 153,371 98,908 237,416 CRs cbc onde cote awdenan ea eneas 9 
eee 138,429 1,349 139,778 127,144 89,530 229,308 — tm 
_* ee 147,061 15325 «= 148;484. «147,061 108/237 —=«-256.721 Aistgin ee htna acess anmnweelee eeeie . 3,309 11,318 
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Drills 
38-inch 2.00-yard ...... yard 
40-inch 3.47-yard ......... 4 
50-inch 1.52-yard ........0- 
52-inch 1.90-yard ......... . 
SZ4NOR S.20-FOTO 60060680080 
52-inch 1.85-yard ......... : 

Ducks 


38-inch 2.00-yard D. F..yard 
40-inch 1.45-yard S. F...... 
72-inch 1.05-yard D. F..... 





72-inch 16.66-ounce ....... A 
72-inch 17.21-ounce ....... - 
MECHANICAL 
Hose and belting..... pound 
TENNIS 
52-inch 1.35 yard...... yard 
Hollands 
RED SEAL 
RPMIRME aces evs ere. 9 pies a yard 
NEES “oisraniew os ba biows —. 
PUM, eee ten civ eanwGneieare 
GOLD SEAL 
40-inch, No. 72.........yard 
S04 2G: BO) oi iccscsecc 
Osnaburgs 
40-inch 2.35-yard.......yard 
40-inch 2.48-yard........... 
40-inch 3.00-yard .......... 
40-inch 10-oz. part waste. ./b. 
SOON 9 OE. 6555 456s0%0.0 Ib. 
37-inch 2.42-yard ...... yard 
Raincoat Fabrics 
COTTON 
Bombazine 64 x 60....yard 
Bombazine 60 x 48......... 
Panes GO X 46 oo. 553s a 
PARTIR SONG: aioe oiw ie useeieige 


Surface prints 64 x 60.... 
Surface prints 60 x 48.... 
Print cloth, 38%-in., 60 x 48 
Print cloth 38%-in., 64 x 60 


Sheetings, 40-inch 


56 x 60, 3.60-yard ..... a 

le ee ee re 

AA = 40; G25-9ard v30<35 8 
Sheetings, 36-inch 

48 x 48, 5.00-yard..... yard 

44 x @, 6.15-yard.......66 
Tire Fabrics 


SQUARE WOVEN 17'4-ounce 


Peeler, karded........ponnd 
BUILDER 23/11 

Peeler, karded........ pound 
BUILDER 10/5 

Peeler, karded........ pound 
CORD 23/5/3 

Peeler, karded. ......- pound 
CORD: 23/4/3 

Peeler, karded ....... pound 
CORD 23/3/3 

Peeler, karded........ pound 


CORD 15/3/5 
Peeler, karded........ pound 


CORD 13/3/3 
Peeler, karded........ pound 


LENO BREAKER 


8-oz. Peeler, karded... pound 
10-oz. Peeler, karded....... 


CHAFER 
9.5-0z. Peeler, karded. pound 
12-0z. Peeler, karded.. 
14-0z. Peeler, karded... 





-06 


$0.144@ 


@ 


.0434 @ 


43 


.43 


36 


48 


41 


® 


Q@® 


(TOTS) 


Cotton and Fabrics 


American Cotton 


The outstanding topics for discussion 
are conditions affecting the new crop and 
the probable course of the Farm Board and 
cooperatives. Both seem to be viewed with 
equal misgiving. 

Harriss & Vose, broker for the coopera- 
tive marketing associations, announced that 
up to May 15 it had received 400,000 bales 
of cotton against May contracts on the 
New York and New Orleans exchanges for 
the account of the cooperatives. 

In defense of the action of the Farm 
Board, Harriss & Vose in its conspectus 
of May 17 said: 


i i ee 


COTTON BULL POINTS 


1, In March new orders were 112 per cent of 
output, 

2. Shipments in March were 102 per cent. 

3. Stocks in March were reduced 1 per cent. 

4. Unfilled orders increased by 7 per cent in 
March. 

5. Continued drastic curtailment in many south- 
ern mills, 

6. Style trend swaying to cotton. 

7. Cotton spinning gain in April over March. 

8. Heavy rains in Southwest. 

9. Drought in part of Georgia. 

10. Cooperatives will not dump on unwilling 


market. 


———, 


COTTON BEAR POINTS 

1, Exports, this season, 1,000,000 bales lower 
than last year. 

2. Domestic consumption, 400,000 bales smaller. 

8. World’s visible supply of American cotton, 
800,000 bales larger. 

4. Another large crop in view. 

5. Consumption during first quarter far below 
last year’s first three months. 

6. Volume of new orders received by mills dur- 
ing first quarter was 18.5 per cent below 
last year. 

7%. Gain of 1,482,000 bales in cotton stocks, 

8. Acute depression in Manchester. 

9. Unfavorable conditions in India and China. 

10. Political disturbances in India might inter- 
rupt cotton planting, and the Monsoon 
season is approaching. 


6 6 


“One of the functions of the Farm Board 
is to stabilize markets, through the lifting 
of a temporary surplus until a subsequent 
shortage makes that surplus needed. If 
the advisory committee on cotton should 
so recommend, a stabilization corporation 
could be set up to carry the surplus. 
Whether the cvoperatives’ cotton will be 
carried by themselves or by a stabilization 
corporation does not seem particularly im- 
portant as far as the market effect is con- 
cerned. ‘The point is that in our opinion a 
stabilization price has been set up by mak- 
ing loans at 16.54 cents. This price seems 


shrewdly calculated, and one upon which 
in the long run stabilization should not be 
difficult, It does not seem a far-fetched 
interpretation of Mr. Williams’ statement 
that the cotton will not be disposed of even 
during the next crop year unless buyers 
want it badly enough to pay that price plus 
accrued charges.” 

Not everyone is in accordance with this 
view, however. George E. Roberts, vice 
president of the National City Bank, de- 
livered the weekly address on May 15 be- 
fore the Business Forum of the School of 
Business of the College of the City of 
New York. As reported in the Journal of 
Commerce: 

“Advocating less government regulation 
of business, Mr. Roberts declared that ‘the 
condition most favorable to human devel- 
opment is the largest degrees of individual 
liberty consistent with order and with the 
protection of the fundamental rights of all, 
freedom to exercise and develop our 
powers—freedom to make mistakes, for we 
learn by our mistakes.’ ” 

What the weather will do to the crop is 
still a matter of conjecture. Excessive 
rains in the central and western belt made 
it look as if some of the crop were com- 
pletely damaged, but time is still left for 
replanting, 

For the three-quarters of the year ended 
with April, the use of cotton dropped some 
450,000 bales below a year ago. The 
figures are those of the United States 
Census Bureau. Consumption for the period 
was 4,855,999 bales, against 5,305,836 bales 
a year ago. 

H, Hentz & Co. on May 13 reported 
further significant figures of the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York. Sales for April amounted to 86.8 
per cent of production, shipments during 
the month were 98.5 per cent of produc- 
tion, stocks on hand increased 9.1 per cent 
during the month, and unfilled orders de- 
creased 7.8 per cent. 

In the face of such figures, drastic action 
certainly is needed. With the same prob- 
lem facing foreign manufacturers and pro- 
ducers, we find that’ almost similar reme- 
dies are being employed. 

Every convention and meeting is featur- 
ing cotton. George A. Sloan, president, 
The Cotton Textile Institute, advocated 
advertising to promote sales and to find 
new outlets for cotton; Katrine Hooper 
told the interior decarators attending the 


Daily Prices of Spot Middling Upland Cotton 
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Cotton Textile Institute’s luncheon on May 
16 of the progress made by Viennese de- 
signers in using cottons; and we even find 
the committee on New Uses of Cotton of 
the Department of Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, Inc., saying that consumer packag- 
ing of farm products in cotton bags offers 
an important possibility of increasing cot- 
ton consumption. 

Another effort to bolster the cotton 
market is found in the fact that almost all 
the mill men are curtailing production. It 
is estimated that five million spindles are 
affected in curtailment of production of 
print cloths and sheetings, 

Until the uncertainty concerning May 
and July cotton deliveries is overcome, cot- 
ton cannot be expected to give much ac- 
count of itself. 

Week ended April 26: Anticipation of 
the first May notices and the colorless 
market in spot cotton marked this week 
of trading. Notices for 227,400 bales were 
issued on Friday and they were promptly 
stopped by brokers acting for the cooper- 
atives. 

Commenting on this, Harriss & Vose said: 
“We believe that the taking up by the co- 
operatives of the cotton that was tendered 
in New York and New Orleans on Friday, 
by demonstrating the nature of the stabili- 
zation program and removing existing un- 
certainties, will help the entire market.” 

H. Hentz & Co. expressed the same view 
on April 25 when they stated: “In spite 
of the fact that the notices were promptly 
stopped, the market showed a sagging ten- 
dency which may be significant. The hold- 
ers of the long contracts in May and July 
are apparently not interested in the dif- 
ferences and their main purpose is evi- 
dently to remove sufficient cotton from the 
market to bolster prices.” 

Prices on April 26 were: 

Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
ink chase 16.04 15.88 15.98/16 16.04 
ae sccuaeon 16.13 15.99 16.06/07 16.13 
Sa 15.12 14.98 15.00/01 15.10/11 
LD a 14.88 14.72 14.74/76 14.85/87 
PP, wnsasane 15.27 15.14 15.15/16 15.22/25 
POS: sapiens 14.99 14.88 14.90 14.96 
ie Bikes kal. 15.28 15.22 15.22/28 15.31 
ORS ae mise es oe 15.01 14.92 14.92 15.00 


Week ended May 3, 1930: “The feature 
of the market this week has been the 
steady widening of practically 65 points be- 
tween July and new October,” say Geo. H. 
McFadden & Bro. on May 2. “A week 
ago July closed at 16.13 and new October 
at 14.85, while tonight, July closed at 16.50 
with new October at 14.57. This can best 
be explained by the fact that the weather 
has been sufficiently favorable over the 
week to cause a weakness in new crops, 
while the concentrated long interest in 
July New York remains stationary, and 
has been increased in New Orleans.” 

Prices on May 3 were: 


; Yesterday’s 


Position High Low Close Close 
May ......... 16.39 16.19 16.19/20 16.38 
. viccaeon 16.51 16.28 16.31/37 16.50/51 
cates, hopes 14.90 14.68 14.68 14.88/90 
tc pn a 14.60 14.39 14.41/42 14.57/59 
eee 14.98 14.76 14.76/80 14.96 
DE. “Ga cew oe 14.68 14.47 14.50 14.67 
2m. cise save 15.05 14.80 14.86/87 15.05 
Sh. since se he 14.73 14.72 14.59/61 14.74 


Week ended May 10: The statement of 
Carl Williams, of the Federal Farm Board, 


i a a 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICES OF MIDDLING 
COTTON 


Week Ended Cents per Pound 
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made during the week drew general atten- 
tion. He said that cotton taken from the 
1929 crop would not be dumped on an un- 
willing market. But when the cooperatives 
take up all the cotton tendered on May 
and July contracts, they will have a tre- 
mendous stock on hand to hold until the 
market is able to absorb it. They may 
have to hold their cotton for a long time 
if they hold to their intention of stabilizing 
prices. 

In its weekly review of May 10, Har- 
riss & Vose comment as follows: “Some 
ot the wisest and most experienced cotton 
mill men go on the theory that cotton at 
14 to 15 cents is always a good purchase 
upon price alone, and we are glad to help 
scatter this piece of wisdom throughout 
the trade.” 

Week-end figures showed a further sharp 
reduction in both European and domestic 
spinners’ 1,500,000 bales under a year ago. 
The decrease in the visible supply was 79,- 
000 bales, compared with 145,000 a year 
ago. A decline of 85,000 bales was re- 
corded in the world’s supply of all kinds, 
compared with a loss of 131,000 at this 
time last year. Prices on May 10 were: 


Yesterday’s 
Position High Low Close Close 

Oy - ksciceas 16.44 16.30 16.35 16.35 
BMY* Scticcuee 16.50 16.31 16.45 16.42/45 
ee, “wos weeee 14.98 14.80 14.91/93 14.91/94 
ie. sgkacus ee 14.72 14.58 14.64/67 14.65/69 
IS en seasan he 15.10 14.98 15.04 15.06 
Ot cosssehas 14.80 14.68 14.73 14.74/76 
SGhs) ciakkee ee 15.12 15.07 15.09 15,13 
BEG Gun teue se 14.87 14.77 14.82 14.84 


Week ended May 17: This week's 
market can aptly be called a_ weather 
market. Early in the week the eastern 
rains were hailed as being beneficial to the 
crops, but western rains just the opposite. 
Later the general rainfall in the East made 
prices ease off, but the continued steady 
rains in Texas, where a wet May is feared, 
increased the spread between the old and 
new months for the last of the week. This 
old and new month spread moved up and 
down all week with the weather news. 

Manchester cables indicated a depression 
beyond the point of dullness, and the In- 
dian and Chinese situations were regarded 
as critical; China forbade importation of 
silver and laid an embargo on exportation 
of gold bars. 

The New England mills bought only 
enough cotton during the week to supply 
current requirements. They have made no 
provision for their future cotton needs, 
their aim being to carry as little cotton as 
possible into the new crop year. Prices on 
May 17 were: 





Yesterday’s 
Position High Low Close Close 
16.27 16.20 16.28 16.31 
16.4 16.30 16.40/42 16.39/42 
15.41 15.25 15.37/38 15.33/35 
15.13 14.99 15.10 15.05 
15.47 15.33 15.42/43 15.39 
15.21 15.10 15.19/21 15.13/14 
PE: vubtuaies 15.46 15.36 15.46 15.41 
ie: asiuccawee 15.19 15.09 15.17 15.12 
ROS “yoecan ke 15.40 15.29 15.40 15.34/35 


India Rubber World 


Week ended May 24: The weather 
again predominated the market, with little 
change in conditions. Weather was a little 
better but was overruled as more complete 
information became available as to the 
amount of damage done by rain and floods. 
It was claimed that considerable replanting 
will be necessary in Northern Texas, 
Arkansas, and the Memphis districts, 

The New York Cotton Exchange bulle- 
tin published figures that showed a gain of 
1,482,000 bales in cotton on hand on April 
30, as compared with last year. Total 
stock of all kinds of cotton on April 30 
was 6,242,000 bales, against 4,760,000 at 
the end of April last year, 5,262,000 two 
years ago, 6,864,000 in the big crop season 
three years ago, and 6,066,000 four years 
ago. 

The revised figures for cotton production 
by the Department of Agriculture were 
revealed to be 14,828,000 bales of 500 
pounds compared with an estimate of 14,- 
919,000 bales made in December, last year, 
and with the Census Bureau’s final ginning 
figures of 14,821,499 bales made on March 
20 of this year. 

On May 27 the market for spot cotton 
was quiet, declining 10 points to 16.2 cents 
for middling uplands, Much needed ab- 
sence of moisture over most of the belt for 
forty-eight hours induced an easier tone. 


Staple Cotton 


During the past month there has been 
very little interest in staple cottons and 
practically no change in value. The ques- 
tion of a duty on the importation of 
Egyptians is still of considerable interest 
to the rubber companies and thread manu- 
facturers, but no attempt is now being 
made to add to the already large stock of 
spot Egyptians which have been imported 
recently. The impression grows that 
Egyptians will be cheaper next fall because 
of the large carryover and the prospects of 
a big crop. 

Cotton Fabrics 


Ducks, DriLts, AND OsNnaBurGs. Mar- 
ket conditions are now essentially the same 
as a month ago. There is no change in 
volume of output or activities. The out- 
look, however, is appreciably better. Con- 
sumers’ inventories are low; this means 
active demand when buying starts for the 
summer and fall months. 


Raincoat Fasrics. A decided improve- 
ment has taken place in the demand for 
raincoats during the first half of May 
owing to rainy weather. This condition is 
seasonal and counted upon to promote 
demand for several weeks to come. 

SHEETINGS. In May the market was 
very inactive and developed nothing of in- 
terest. 

Tire Fasrics. In the past thirty days 
there has been some improvement in the 
volume of goods delivered to tire manu- 
facturers, but it was much below that 
called for at this time a year ago. The 
seasonal increase of tire production is 
slower than anticipated. Some new fabric 
business has been placed for nearby de- 
livery, probably not beyond July. The vol- 
ume has been very moderate and not suffi- 
cient to assure fabric mills a satisfactory 
run in the near future. 
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CasEs 

May 12. By “City of Khartoum,” Far East. 
We. Machistem © Co.. Tien. occ icc sccces 580 
Chasies: 7. Witte: Cen, Entice oc cceccess 602 











i May 12. By ‘City of Worcester,’’ Far East. 
Plantations Apr. 30. By ‘“Beemsterdyk,” Far East. EH. Muchistem: & (€o., Ines. o:5.sccccccces 375 
CASES Ei, Bete & Ce, Tee. on. cccccccce 540 May 12. By “Steel Seafarer,” Far East. 
16. By “Tampa,” London. — Mee WMO COU NC sigs nib a icose 4.6.0.6 63 H. Muehistein ie NOs wdc ceecwscces ,310 
ont T. Wilson RO MIRC iis wae svi au sd 112 30 y Javanese Prince,’ Far East Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc............. 280 
Apr. 16. By “Thurland Castle,” Far East. i. Sa (a 1,840 May 13. By “Pres, Wilson,’? Far East. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc...... Renee 1,104 Charles T, Wilson Co, Inc......-.+++s- 52 H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc............... 10 
Apr. 20. By “Matra,” Far East. Apr. 30. By “Pres, —* Far East. Bi Muehisiemn & Co., Ine: .......csaccess 71,210 
Charles ii Wilson CRE | H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc....... eecccces 390 Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..........0-- 51 
Apr. 21. By “City of Salisbury,” Far East. Charles T. Wilson Co., ine Ce ETO 856 
H, Muehlstein 7 Cr | | ae 2,400 May 3. By “Steel Trader,” Far East. 
Charles T. Wilson Co., In EE ee 67 Hy Miuebisterp & Co, 206i. .< 56. sss 00 -- 1,200 Paras 
Apr. 25. By “Siantar,” Far East Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc..... ainyttts 260 
H. Wadkinein WACOM ANG ce koss cawcse *450 May 4. By “Pres, — Far East Apr. 26. By “Boniface,” Brazil. 
pr. 26. By “Silverpine,” Far East. H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc........+.+5. “100 BH. Muchistein-& Co., IWieicccccdsxccice 38 
Hi. Adcehistein®. C0... Ine. 6 cioisccc ces *610 May 4. By “Silver Haze, ” Far East. 
Apr. 26. By “Sinaloer Far East. rT; Muehlstein & LGA 5 ee eee *965 
H. fachietein UL CSE 2) Sa eee eran 840 May By “Menestheus,’ Far East G I 
Charles <2.; Walton (Co.,, Inc... 05.20.02. 420 H. Muchistein ¢ Inc - eae ae 425 uayule 
Apr. 28. B i ia,” Far East. . By “Silverpalm,” Far Eas = 
H. Muchstein’& iCe:, I : iaeauban seerpyeecde 175 H, Muehistein Gg) Wiles, wean sis3ac8 3 1,668 May 3. By “H. R. 6, Mexico, ? 
28. By “Silveroale,” Far East. Charles T. Wilson Co., BUC ciiiiee vaineaos 250 Communal Rubber Co. sof Na Bescwecaus 560 
5. Muchlstein eo ee | Serre *365 May 8. By ‘“‘Sitoebonde, » Far East May 7. By “Erazos,’ be a 
Apr. 28. y Springbank Far East. B,. Muehisten &@ Co., Inc........sescese 818 —— Rover Ce. oF NN. Wises cccs-s 560 
ze. Se  Sretsin” Be CEE: |, SE areas 70 May 8. By “Tatsuta Maru,” Far East. May 14. By “El ee . oo ; 
H. Muehlstein & Co., in Be anes 4 +70 BH. WMoaehistes & Co... Inc. .:<...0c000% 0% *200 Cammaieas Runver Ca. of No Yiscn ccs: 560 
; * Arrived at Los Angeles. 
tArrived at Boston. 
Netherlands East Indies Exports World Rubber Production—Net iia 
— —Long Tons— — Long Tons _ 
Psi sasha ni Calendar Years 1930 
‘ eet B vd Pad bad yo pea British Malaya 1928. 1929. “Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
ava and Madura........ - 58,84 , , , ao Gross Exports . 409,500 579,524 52,535 48,947 47,320 43,813 
sige Ae gap geal 82,511 87,589 = 8,295 6,711 8,078 Imports 2... eee cece 149,787 161,612 11,773 12,960 13,236 14,627 
BU bee reins hess . 4,046 4,193 479 204 233 : Fiseis angen 3490) made 
— erstepeaigenitanee 9,533 10,341 798 687 Ts arelah ane habeas 25947 713 yor 40,762 ee dee 
Djambi 32,807 31,085 2,157 2,702 OGD E ice ma mau cin sacicisiciss e089) 7\%'s:8"s Ae peek eae ee, \ 
settee eee ee ees , , , , , India and Burma ....... 10,790 11,720 1,560 1,245 1,129 + 
ol a eae 18,222 22,476 1,434 1,585 2,031 i r= ps a 
omecuee 015 3°219 359 232 261 oe OCS aaah 10,087 11,079 mee 4047 92/6 ' 
verre eeeees ’ ’ 2 . No. B vesseees 6,698 7,381 *600 600 *600 
I a osha 4 8 0% 50 47 4 | 4 a S vance 5 4.813 5024 386 469 391 + 
Sumatra, West Coast 1,083 eres 136 ou goa Java and Madura...) 58.848 66,010 5,709 6,900 5,796 + 
ge dela cealaa a — a 1g Sumatra E. Coast...... 82,511 87,589 7,831 7,191 6612 ¢t 
ANKA sess eee eeesseeees Other N. E. Indies ....: 121,671 134,732 8,920 11,414 11,007 ¢ 
Rilliton, .... 0.0... .0e0e- 110 124 12 _ 3 French Indo-China ..... 9,616 10,147 ‘856 944 643 433 
West Coast Borneo...... 21,628 26,160 2,110 1,581 2,186 A Valley 21.129 21.148 1.83 1.787 1.674 1.201 
24,575 29,290 2,599 1,813 Se 4 kee , “ie “ae 4 
South East Borneo...... e%,I49 96-70 —_ ’ ’ Other America ......... 1,490 996 75 75 75 t 
Menado ...........+++- 204 193 9 14 17 Mexican Guayule ....... 3,076 1,275 150 75 148 i 
coe Rewae ear estate a 7 4 : : 4 BEE oo sae nceweee dees 6,124 4,596 *400 *400 *400 + 
112 0) 221 2 Pe sh = eee cer eiaey 
Sie hncelereehls eave 53,837 8 0,404 77,618 75,75 69,804 
Total other N. E. T,....421,782 135,814 10,549 9,395 11,284 ee 653,837 860.4 ” — we 
Grand totals «seabeeylil 289,413 23,541 20,866 24,551 *Estimate. + Not available. 
gag ‘ Compiled by Rubber Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
* Including wet native rubber. 
Ceylon Rubber Exports World Rubber Atsoroton 
ong ons 
January 1 to March 6, 1930 Tons . sais © pidienirtetaaiii 
Gc Se RL 2: a nN 3,945.58 ‘Calendar Years 1930 
Ris MNS ots ie tosis SUA ACE sama ior9 66 Fe oO ia OR AVC TO avis Wd 1,321.09 --\ —- 
MAGEE CSCO MEMOS: 11) TITOLE rie =i. <0 oicic'ao s/s clea ieleshis eae ee ere srs 11.54 CONSUMPTION “y928 1929 Jan. Feb. Mar. 
— ON eR Soe eee Ree ee nee ear ie F 401.89 uno ee 441,400 472,000 36,669 32.726 35,914 
BOMPRORECLT aise doito a Gl 5 'S 6)ag'a 8 4\e 0591s" e 6'a 46 610) 10 wiOY 68 bie'cieiase-sre's Ray 12,045.62 United Kingdom ............ 48,504 72,023 4,076 6,044 7,108 
Gangs end NEWLOUNGIAnis: <5 /si0i:s:a.s.c00i6-4 44003 6 8 see dees be 2.50 Ner IMporTs 
ther OOUMEICS TT) QGUETIGA 6 o9:4.4)10:49 o sises 4516 5 0.99.0: 0 000s» 4 Be 8.430 15.886 332 457 + 
rye Ue EMRE De Ce CL EE LAE CCE A TAU OR eee Te eee oa Austria PW ean Re SD SOY ed a 3.043 3,324 151 160 t 
tnd” (OCRRLG CASS RRERGD SEEDS 00S SES TERRES ONSEN O NS 1B 0 %S ake Belgium Lie eS OE e 7-958 9.445 612 1.143 ~ 
ee er eee ee eee tee eeer eee ee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeseteeeeses 6.99 “anada FO S0 Pen eo ae 30,447 3 5,453 2,842 2.250 3,776 
Japan ee ccc 42.82 Czechoslovakia ..........ceee 3,138 4,650 577 239 t 
ROR OR SEU CRIB cise os rs oasis wcciewnrsnelpalselisiale See aN tees -66 Denmark WG Se Ce kee 566 799 93 127 + 
pas ae PMN Wavgioerdre anes crete ate ssa 768 976 130 60 > 
r ga Aa ae ee mae ae 12 Pn one hee oa 17,820.40 CS eee ait 36.498 59,342 4,207 4,482 t 
OL VEmn MENGE DeTIOd TOEE MOREY. 5 50.5 205c0%.o aes ess ba 208 We saw _ 18,003.53 ey oe i oa, 37.855 49.078 3.862 3697 4,289 
Annual Exports, 1922-1929 Tons —, Mister aiel cana eacniarere STE ee LAF on ; 910 on 1,083 
eet : , BPAN ccecccscccsscsccceces 25,62 34,28 2,805 38 t 
For the year Le Ay et POTD I AR OR ne ON RA Re TOT rgd a Wieteriod ia 05s ee 2243 3'022 209 188 t 
1927 oH OU 6'O16 0 6.8 SRN 6 6 O86 o 86'S 8 6 EOF S86 058 6 6.05666 6 ON8 55°355-77 Norway Ea Senta LS Ne A) YS i 728 813 110 35 t 
1926 TeTe TES TCT CPT CEPTS RT Ee 38°799.56 RT RSA 5 7 2 Cae 15,134 11,77: *1,000 *1,000 . 
1928 ew OUP Ee CR eRe Tee ee OR ET eee 45°697:19 I ee ee 2.356 3,857 219 93 t 
| SI delgken ake assert eae tegaes aires ovaige eeatelea eats Rerieeieta, oo S66 633 83 43 9s 
Mt eo ee | eee... 8,000 8.000 *700 £700 #700 
BO. stein acpisias ae e OES wa MAE SOAS 47.367.14 CHa G corse x ls 685.688 "802.547 "59.587 "56.215 ar Sy 
Minus United States........... 441,400 472,000 36,669 32,726 35,914 
re "244,288 330,547 22,918 23,489 ¢ 
London Stocks, March, 1930 —— ; 
*Estimate to complete table. Includes Argentina, Brazil, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, Hungarv. Latvia. Mexico, Poland, Portugal, Spain, 


Lonpon 
Plantation 
ORES TOMER: Sci ccs css 

LIVERPOOL 
Plantation 


Total tons, London and 
Liverpoo SAP 


+ Official returns from the recognized public warehouses. 


Stocks March 31 
sana ct 








Landed Delivered (——— ————, 
for Mar. r Mar. 1930 1929 1928 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
9,628 5,241 68,839 28,080 58,108 

1 44 83 119 

71,500 71,016 21,089 $4,326 42,133 
11,132 6,258 89,972 32,489 60,360 


and Union of South Africa. 
Compiled by Rubber Division, 


tNot available. 
Department of Commerce, 


Washington, D.C. 





High Truck Tire Mileage 


A Los Angeles trucking contractor claims the record for heavy- 


duty tire mileage. Three casings, 
160,216, 156,782, and 153,342 


he says, 
miles respectively. 


have to their credit 
He maintains a 


detailed tire service recording system and does everything pos- 


sible to promote tire longevity. 
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United States Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 
Two Months Ended 


F ebruary, 
Pou nals 
UNMANUFACTURED—F ree 
Crude CORREr ..cwcces. 95,619,557 
RO eS ee 696,694 
Jelutong or Pontianak. 822,100 
IE? oe ce Skie cane eh 116,937 
i SE Givsetcecsat. (.senbas 
Guayule ; ee 168,000 
Siak, scrap ‘and reclaimed 965,090 





1930 


Value 


$14,798,240 
153,848 
93,087 
45,319 





February, 


"Pa unds 


202,011,069 
1,609,397 
1,962,782 

180,470 
504,000 
1,689,727 





207,9 
5 


EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE 


Totals 
Chicle eas 
asec TURED 
NE caisn wane 1,638 
ee numoer 235 
Other rubber facture 
BEE Staccweeeeees 8 ‘Goneuk 
RUBBER AND MANUFACTURES 
Crude rubber ............ 5,106,302 





$960,790 
14,392 


107 
4,319 


$979.608 


12,204,063 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 


MANUFACTURED 





















Srey 2,695,280 
Scrap and old - 4,378,123 
Rubberized automobile 
cloth . ~e. Sq. 94. 100,197 
Other rubberized piece 
goods and _ hospital 
sheeting .........sg. yd. 103,288 
Footwear 
Ee SE ir pairs 47,126 
oS eee eee pairs 104,877 
Canvas rub- 
ber so 382,031 
Soles 8,867 
Heels .doz 123,308 
Water bottles and four tain 
syringes tuml 29,990 
Oe ere ..d 8,422 
Other druggists’ sundries.  ...... 
TSS Ree 63,184 
Se YS ee eee 
Bathing caps s 22,154 
Bands ee 32,159 
ee Se ree 34,113 
Hard rubber goods 
Electrical goods ....... 28.939 
GD MORES ciéerccons cteeben 
Tires 
Truck and bus casings 
numbe 41,784 
Other automobile cas 
ee number 203,193 
Tubes, auto.....7 r 136,030 
Other casings and s 
number 5,949 
Solid tires for automo- 
biles and motor trucks 
number 2,256 
Other solid tires 79,689 
Tire accessories hod Weeeean 
Rubber and fric tape 105,816 
eS er eee 399,409 
See 745,976 
Packing .. 147,228 
Sea s 127,687 
Other rubber manufactures ...... 


Totals 


* Liquid latex included. 


1930 


a, 
Value 





$33,360,380 
$1,293,736 


1,369 
16,103 
272,676 





$290,148 


$2,038,205 
19,037 





$157,224 4,832,589 $300,327 
174,286 9,269,902 384,503 
50,081 247,576 128,100 
40,285 217,864 86,987 
93,699 139,836 299,001 
98,160 282,452 323,782 
259,448 685,918 485,446 
26,339 27,201 77,650 
80,194 228,216 158,215 
12,150 74,712 36,583 
23,158 21,508 55,729 
POMSS-  sbaeas 47,165 
66,868 133,205 135,170 
) ee ee 16,823 
56,933 28,316 69,289 
15,747 80,358 39,346 
19,969 67,215 41,806 
066 264,883 35,083 
PPASD. —  axeees 61,029 
949,141 78,221 1,786,142 
1,655,044 361,697 3,066,643 
242,578 264,836 469,610 
20,579 11,332 39,238 
77,467 5,092 169,496 
17.399 230,322 42,890 
1) ae 216,472 
29,098 259,106 71,347 
196,443 890,659 458,083 
246,884 1,429,025 490,601 
67,261 320,025 167,034 
126,229 339,360 326,895 
Dt | | ere 438,200 
14 | 7 | $10,524,685 


Crude Rubber Imports by Customs Districts 
Three Months Ended 


*March, 1930 


Massachusetts 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Georgia ki wel aes 
Los Angeles 

San Francisco 





PUOROD sasersscoccss eserves 
TE. citvaseced. beens 
a 42,590 
[ND < so5enckseseeuns 1,740,093 
Colorado 394,377 
Teele ......0055 101,367,896 

* Including latex, dry rubber content. 





$14,760,641 


= 
Pounds 


*March, 1930 


A 


11,649,515 


1,043,253 


562,377 


304, 988, 362 


Value 
$1,914,869 
41,791,156 


$47,700,995 


India 





Rubber World 


United Kingdom Statistics 






































IMPORTS 
Three Months Ended 
UNMANUFACTURED March, 1930 March, 1930 
Crude Rubber r A ~ 

From— Pounds Value Pounds Value 
Straits Settlements . 16,918,300 £548,704 50,206,500 £1,642,976 
Federated Malay States. . 5,562,600 181,650 18,751,900 18,739 
ROR MERNE PMOED: osciio 5 is 10's.0-0e's ,461,900 47,356 ,398,000 176,657 
Ceylon and Dependencies... 4,059,900 131,884 11,731,700 381,834 
Java and Dutch Borneo.... 3,600,400 120,684 7,961,700 266,725 
Sumatra and other Dutch 

ossessions in Indian Seas 2,177,800 69,843 5,129,800 164,892 
Other countries in East In- 

dies and Pacific, not else- 

where specified ......... 421,500 14,029 934,500 31,810 
"Ge SAS ee 580,700 19,623 2,056,900 68,470 
South and Central America 

fexcent Sraril)  <.<66<e0 107,800 3,263 111.000 3,369 
West Africa 

French West and Equa- 

ee RUNES <.anakees  aaepae " eekeds 138,500 4,511 

OS ge eee ree 19,900 663 76,200 2.470 

Other parts of West Africa 92,900 3,304 368,300 13,385 
East Africa, including Mada- 

oe ee ee ee 27,500 894 227,700 7,259 
Other countries ........... 332,600 11,657 789,100 28,379 

iS 8 ke 35,363,800 £1,153,554 103,881,800 £3,411,476 
Gutta percha and balata...... 396,300 29,407 1,395,200 109,682 
Wasté and reclaimed rubber.. 943,400 12,500 2,574,100 33,035 
Rubber substitutes .......... 17,400 348 58,100 1,086 
Nie oneness 36,720,900 £1,195,809 107,909,200 £3,555,279 
MANUFACTURED 
*Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

Oe OT ee ee £27,838 £71,217 

PN ES Go. as eek kas” SSeaas 7,391 18,530 
ER i cccccseudesanss. neces 3,138 11,403 

Boots and shoes....doz. pairs 216,03 201,968 451,097 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 273,086 655,093 
MEER. ccs tk laa ata! oe ekeeehe SOGMel 8s bsades £1,207,340 
EXPORTS 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber.. 1.949.400 £15,600 6,088,200 £49,147 
Rubber substitutes .......... 43,100 1,029 114,400 2,997 
Totals ~ 1,992,500 £16,629 6,202,600 £51,704 
MANUFACTURED 
Tires and tubes 
Pneumatic 

i CS iictescases: one kee tk TC £1,143,692 

TT Peer re er ee ee ee t+} 158,329 
SRNR nema aw thud % 2) 22,803 

Boots and shoes.....dz pairs 28,376 6,547 69,815 97.462 
Other rubber manufactures... ...... 2315208 tcc 657,328 
DUAR. “sasaaiensseashs asuaas 261) ) a or £2.079,614 
EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude Rubber 
ata 
SOR. Scccade séeteecnewe 1,280,500 £45,565 6,788,600 £260,110 
Sweden, Norway, and Den- 

Pe: kc atebesivend aces 132,700 5,439 401,800 17,764 
SERMON Aen soNswins Soe ae > 2,263,800 73,094 7,040,300 237,322 
SE core enes cask ee. 942,400 32,063 2,130,900 79,005 
SS A eS er ery 1,861,600 70,021 5,933,400 231,591 
NS ce sc ss celine saree 43,50 2,081 246,200 10,190 
LS ee en re 418,200 13,915 808,200 29,572 
Other European countries.. 262,80 11,821 1,088,800 45,856 
LEO GES er 381,600 10,599 2,031,500 62,518 
Other countries .......... 121,800 5,153 411,000 19,399 

BE Sore cose sex 7,708,900 £269,751 26, 880,700 £993,327 
Gutta percha and balata...... 33,400 3.361 118,100 10,754 
Waste and reclaimed valler.. 3,300 83 13,100 272 
MD oka esnseenso cs 7,745,600 £273,195 27,011,900 £1, 004,353 
MANUFACTURED 
T:res and tubes 
Pneumatic 

rt en schkekabaos lbeeeds 2 ye £13, 4 

Se ee ee ere | re 23 
BeeG Cee... ekbiGea: Gaisek. eases  “seiewiers 60 
Boots and shoes. ..doz. pairs 1,181 2,263 4,656 8,464 
Other rubber manufactures. ...... CAB6.-  aaeees 22,226 

DOS... c50sc50eseeoess. sean CY | es £46,390 


* Motor cars, motorcycles, parts, and accessories, liable to aay from Sept. 


29, 1915, until Aug. 1, 1924, 


inclusive, and after July 1, 1925 


Commercial 


vehicles, parts, and accessories were exempt from duty until April 30, 1926, 
inclusive, and rubber tires and tubes until April 11, 


1927, inclusive. 




















June 1, 1930 


Dominion of Canada Statistics 


IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER 


Twelve Months Ended Twelve Months Ended 
December, 1928 December, 1929 











UNMANUFACTURED “Pounds Value “Pounds Value 
Rubber, gutta percha, etc.... 69,220,306 $18,059,287 79, ty 819 $17,130,037 
Rubber recovered........... 15,890,300 1,160,430 17,394,500 1,187, 5] 
Rubber and gutta percha scrap 8,369,000 352,513 6,694,500 253,392 
ES eR ee Ue Ets 21,135 9,536 5,663 2,685 
Rubber substitutes.......... 905,100 154,637 1,831,500 203,666 

OMIT Aechcce vac Cua 94,405,841 $19,7 736,40. 403 105,437,982 $18,777,253 


ParTLy MANUFACTURED 








liard rubber sheets and rods. 56,583 $36,924 85,462 $42,572 
a. ere re by; Teer 18,035 
Rubber thread not covered... 227,489 251,948 275,100 262,293 
MOMRE iavis.e s&s Riacotaee Sh 284,07 $304,650 360,562 $322,900 
MANUFACTURED 
DE “Lietscksenecaske nee 8 Saeed |) ieee $199,758 
CE cee ce eka weeM eee: Seen eS po | erry 272,861 
Ey ee ee ae, ee ee a A) er ee 69,155 
Boots and shoes....... pairs 181,011 229,553 74,187 86,956 
Clothing, including water 
TE ES eae ae mmmee orer eet SIG6,500 = 064 0:9: % 621,420 
RIBBtIG; TOUNG OF MAG. wake. cesses Soe) akwaae > capes 
ERY eG aekiaackiays: “scuaees  Shaegass  “seednes 19,420 
RR re ee Pe ee i. Seren 21,445 
ee ee Pere ee ee eee 31,235 48,794 
Tires, bicycle........number 20,305 10,673 13,965 
Pneumatic . number 21,352 230,535 276,090 
Inner tubes....... number 32,963 49,276 8,035 
Solid for automobiles and 
motor trucks....number 721 17,932 22,728 
ORREY SONG HOB ccccces sso seses 21,382 22,564 
Mats and matting.......... 122,790 119,027 
CE SOA OC CRE RT OT SO MMMM: Foe SO 78,014 67,203 
Gore Watliscs case een dozen 30,663 117,653 86.299 
Oe ee eee -pairs 1,537,056 95,720 84.542 
Other rubber manufactures.. ....... 1,461,988 1,569,332 
MME Veet scns oe giatorn ben:8% $3,570,490 ravens $3,609.594 
Totals, rubber imports.. .. $23,611,543 sshd: SERIO ae 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN RUBBER GOODS 





Produce Re-exports Produce Re-exports 
oO of For- of of For- 
Canada eign Goods Canada eign Goods 
UN MANUFACTURED Value Jalue Value Value 
UC Se 1 ae er ee S263:067 0 aves as $279,482 
WOREIS: GAG aos ee see 5s = ee ae ne 
MANUFACTURED 
Gi Seco chines aera Sian $470,902 $564,609 meas e 
Canvas shoes w'th rubber soles. 5,092,198 6,190,707 casas 
Boots: Ard SWOCBy 66500555065 3,509,660 3,546,853 
Clothing, including water 
DEGMEE Gos scars eee ee sass Ce: ae 30,341 
LL ge arene rer re 257,116 293,623 
AGES; THCVOIE Gicccesas s¥s 5,145 12,650 
PENNE. on wane cc caues 16,735,971 16,385,869 
SS errr 2,605,729 2,255,370 
RE cia cc ctvss's' be preoieas ssa 361,54 Speer ae 166,468 AS ee 
Other rubber manufactures. 1,362,468 $84,738 2,443,538 $133,770 








cc Orne eer = .429.495 $84, 738 S31; 890. 028 ~~ $133,770 

Totals, rubber exports. .$30,693,462 $84,738 $32,169.510 $133,770 
Standard Laboratory Ratings 

H. E. Simmons, secretary-treasurer of the Rubber Divi- 

sion, A. C. S., Akron, O., in accordance with his authoriza- 

tion by the Division at the Atlanta meeting, has sent a 


letter to managers of the rubber testing laboratories in the 
United States requesting their individual cooperation for the 
general adoption of the standard procedure and point system 
of laboratory rating proposed by the Physical Testing Com- 
mittee. These were recorded in INpIA RuBBER Wor ~D, 
February 1, 1930, pp. 71-72 and May 1, 1930, pp. 73-74. 

Technically trained men are available on request without 
charge for rating individual laboratories on the point system 
Ratings will not be disclosed. 





THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN STEERING WHEEL 
struction is a wheel with only three spokes. This device, a 
feature of the newest designs in the Husted safety steering 
wheels, is claimed to give many times the strength of the 
old-fashioned steering wheel and in addition allows the 
driver an unobstructed view of the instrument board. The 
wheel is of hollow tubular construction covered with a heavy 
coating of hard rubber. 
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Tire Production Statistics 


High Pressure Pneumatic Casings 
» Ss 














= 
All Types Cord 
SS r 23 \ 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
CO re 10,217,708 58,457,873 55,721,937 3,580,576 19,302,218 19,351,380 
IEP casio 9,470,368 54,980,672 55,515,884 2,290,236 13,765,025 15,016,460 
1930 
January - 9,539,353 3,558,862 3,525,404 2,382,959 804,783 713,713 
February .. 9,928,838 3,644,606 3,355,844 2,474,495 662,419 599,599 
March --10,010,173 3,890,981 3,773,865 2,458,117 572,417 588,613 
Balloon Casings Solid and Cushion Tires 
ao | 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments _ ventory tion Shipments 
A re 6,594,978 38,878,218 35,931,982 152,120 508,223 512,602 
1900 sec 7,160,127 41,128,577 40,377,781 122,200 409,344 427,779 
1930 
January ... 7,139,154 2,779,864 2,805,740 126,784 25,049 21,476 
February .. 7,436,247 2,975,922 2,750,324 127,793 22,302 21,005 
March 7,535,468 3,311,978 3,177,634 123,179 19,329 23,951 
High Pressure Inner Tubes Balloon Inner Tubes 
nt r ‘ 
In- Produc- Total In- Produc- Total 
ventory tion Shipments ventory tion Shipments 
TER cea 5,037,716 23,255,891 23,749,966 7,049,748 36,878,990 34,095,223 
i 3,339,451 16,100,281 17,718,806 6,889,213 38,921,749 38,719,177 
1930 
January ... 3,233,813 783,709 889,208 6,911,422 2,898,682 2,992,752 
February .. 3,243,130 675,126 680,989 7,171,395 3,030,745 2,786,578 
March + Saat are 619,416 696,161 7,392,794 3,331,739 3,082,456 
‘Cotton and Rubber Consumption 
Casings, Tubes, Solid and Cushion Tires Consumption 
——_—_— ——— of Motor 
Cotton Fabric Crude Rubber Gasoline (100%) 
Pounds ounds allons 
AGREE PORE en 222,243,398 600,423,401 13,633,452,000 
me? ” Sela ial 208,824,653 583,039,984 14,748, 552,000 
93 
January .....es0. 14,559,163 42,108,149 1,080,660,000 
WEDOUATY  6.0.05<:05.0140-s 13,766,977 40,378,929 1,060,640,000 
ate owes aaneg sas 14,655,987 43,910,926 1,241,240,000 
Rubber Manufacturers Association figures representing 75 per cent of the 


industry. 


Comparative Tire Statistics for March 


Statistics relating to the tire industry for March as compared 
with previous periods compiled by The Rubber Manufacturers 


\ssociation are as follows: 
Pneumatic CasINnGcs 


: Inventory 

Production Shipments (End of Month) 
RRNA Sa oSiap sae o ances wt gene 5,031,820 13,468,970 
3 SI . AP ee 4,859,475 4,474,459 13,238,451 
Psd a cerershr Raia Sierore sorts 7,519,234 6,708,134 16,351,750 

INNER TuBES 
WOORs,. TE ket eveces skcuscsce Soeeeeee 5,042,385 14,057,360 
Pe cher IR MRIs ae 45 o:eiwlos 8 getace weve 4, 942,755 4,626,559 13,905,291 
WE RO assis beeals cua 7,466,356 7,466,382 17,750,180 
SoLttps AND CusHIONS 

25,772 31,935 164,238 
29,736 28,007 170,391 
47,250 53,607 89,200 





The Association’s estimates are based on reports furnished by 
manufacturers who produce approximately 75 per cent of the 
total for the United States, but which have been adjusted to 
100 per cent in the above tables. 





U. S. and U. K. Rubber Consumption and Stocks 














Compared 
United States United Kingdom 
1929 Retained Consumption Retained ‘Gamma 
Pivet GUBTUEF aoc occ cccnces 161,641 128,565 26,198 16,934 
NIE (OUIEET cides ses ce 139,462 139,292 18,194 14,626 
TE RHEEL GRTOEES. < sic 09.60.06 60 108,924 113,746 36,597 19,996 
POurthh Guarter. ....5 60. 117,283 84,872 41,685 20,533 
1930 
PRO o> a ee 127,260 105,309 34,376 16,870 
CN eek aw ieses ass 654, 570 571,784 157,050 88,959 
Stock increases ........... 82,786 68,091 
Stock, Dec. 31, 1928....... 66,166 22,691 
Stock, Mar, 31, 1930...... *148,952 90,782 
~ *The stock according to The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., of 


America is 156,510 tons, a difference of only about 5 per cent 

While every effort has been made to insure the accuracy 
given (mostlv official), no liability can be accepted for any 
occur. W. H. Rickinson & Son, London, England. 


of the figures 
error that may 
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Letters from 


SMe TTL HILAL CL 


Standardizing Rubber 
Laboratories 


To THE EDITorR: 

Dear Sir: In carefully studying the 
procedure recommended for standard 
methods in the testing of rubber,’ a num- 
ber of points should be brought to the 
The following 


should be of in- 


attention of your readers. 
constructive criticisms 
terest. 
Speed of 
recommended is 


Testing Rolls. The speed 
24 r.p.m. for the slow 
roll and a ratio of 1.4. This would make 
the fast roll operate at 33.6. Very few 
laboratories work on such rapid rolls, and 
to work on rolls at this speed is hazard- 
ous for the operators ordinarily employed 
in rubber laboratories. 

Mill Temperature. It is a question why 
the temperature of 158° F. has been se- 
lected as the optimum temperature for 
mixing rubber. This temperature is much 
above that used in mill practice in fac- 
tories, and if we are to test rubber, it 
should be done under conditions more 
nearly approaching factory operating 
conditions. 

An important point is the volume of 
water passing through and the method of 
introducing it to the center of the rolls. 
Large variations of temperature are com- 
mon for different sections of the roll un- 
less unusual care has been exercised in 
obtaining uniform distribution of the 
water over the entire inside surface of 
the rolls. 

Also, as long as rolls of one manufac- 
turer are used, the procedure might pro- 
cace uniform results. However, different 
makes of rolls are of different thick- 
nesses; this will give variations in the 
heat transferred from the water to the 
rubber or vice versa. 

Mixing. The order of adding the soft- 
eners and fillers does not correspond with 
what is today considered best practice. It 
is certainly much easier to take up fillers 
rapidly after the softeners are added 
rather than before. This procedure is 
universally used in mill practice. Fur- 
thermore, different fillers require differ- 
ent practice in mixing, and a_ standard 
practice cannot be utilized in all cases. 

Most laboratories and factories in this 
country use the master batch in order to 
obtain uniformity. It is noted that no 
provision has been made for this pro- 
cedure, which is so important where uni- 
form results are desired. The opinion as 
to “when rubber becomes smooth on the 
rolls” -would be different for different 
operators; this puts a personal element 
in the work not constructive towards 
standardization. 

Mold Dimensions. The dimensions of 
the test piece seem to be a little too thin 
since the tendency to tear increases with 
decrease in the thickness. 

Preparation of Raw Stock for Curing. 
It is recommended that the raw stock be 
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died out to give a sample %-inch less in 
width and length than the mold cavity. 
This procedure does not recognize the 
importance of the difference of shrinkage 
of raw stocks, resulting in differences in 
thickness, and it seems that it would be 
preferable to add a definite volume, as 
calculated from the specific gravity, which 
would insure uniform flow and overflow. 

Dieing of Specimens. Since the method 
of dieing out samples is of so much im- 
portance, a standard practice should be 
recommended, that is, the character of the 
block or backing has quite an important 
bearing upon the smoothness and_ the 
tendency to undercut when dieing out. 

Evaluation of Results. Too much em- 
phasis has been placed on tensile and not 
enough on modulus. The recommendation 
that the highest tensile be taken recog- 
nizes the accidental nature of tensile at 
break. Laboratories are coming more 
and more to use modulus as the criterion 
in preference to tensile. The modulus 
does not show the variations which are 
most always found in tensile figures for a 
given sample. 

In determining the modulus the com- 
plete curve should be drawn and not pro- 
miscuous, isolated points in the curve. 

May 23, 1930. 


LABORATORY DIRECTOR. 


Mold Spraying Solutions 


To THE EpiTor: 

Dear Sir: Regarding a recent inquiry 
in your journal for mold cleaning infor- 
mation, the following is a good spraying 
solution for steel molds used to cure all 
around black stocks: To 12 quarts of 
water add 2 wine glasses of white or 
brown sugar, 1 wineglass of Rinso, 1 lump 
of Dipex, and boil for 5 minutes. Spray 
with 70 pounds of air. 

For all around colored stocks: To 12 
quarts of water add 2 ounces soap bark 
chips, 5 ounces white sugar, and boil 5 
minutes. Spray with 70 pounds of air. 

Can you give me a _ good spraying 
solution for steel molds used to cure 
black, non-blooming running board mat- 
ting and black commercial matting? 

April 25, 1930. Pressroom Foreman. 


If any of our readers have any good 
spraying solutions, please send them to us 
for publication. THE Eprrtor. 


Regarding Bentonite 


To THE Epitor: 

Dear Sir: I understand that bentonite is 
being used more or less extensively in 
the rubber industry in connection with the 
manufacture of non-flammable rubber 
cement and for dispersion of sulphur. 

May 5, 1939. ENQUIRER. 


The mineral bentonite mentioned by our 
correspondent is a hydrous silicate of 
alumina or clay of volcanic origin. Its 
chemical analysis given below shows it to 
be composed of the ordinary constituents 
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of Portland cement except lime. The 
exact composition of bentonite depends 
upon slight variations in its manufacture 
for various uses. The following analysis, 
however, is representative: 


Percentages 
Loss on ignition 
Silica 
Alumina 
Iron oxide 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Sulphurous acid 
Chlorides 


The material is composed entirely of 
inert ingredients and capable of taking up 
as much as 4,000 per cent of water, de- 
pending upon its grade. This property is 
an indication of its superior value for 
emulsification and suspending purposes. 
The use of bentonite in rubber work is 
restricted to making aqueous dispersion 
of crude and reclaimed rubber composi- 
tions in water. Such dispersions can be 
diluted with water to form cements of any 
desired degree of rubber content or con- 
centration. Such water cements are natu- 
rally non-inflammable. THE EpiTor. 


Rubber Cracking 


To THE EpiTor: 

Dear Sir: In the case of a very hot 
mold wherever the rubber touches the 
metal, it starts curing before the mold is 
closed. During the cure the rubber in the 
mold is distorted and compressed in sec- 
tions, and when the mold is opened, the 
rubber springs out at certain points and 
sometimes cracks while very hot. What 
is the remedy? 

May 5, 1939. Mo tper. 

To prevent cracking, the stock should 
be properly compounded in the first place, 
and then the mold should not be too hot 
for the cure. The cracks are the result 
of overcuring. THE EDITOR. 

——»—.. 


Rubber Chiefs at National 


Foreign Trade Convention 


R. J. Cope, vice president and general 
manager Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
(California) ; John W. Mapel, president, 
Goodrich Tire & Rubber Co. (Cali- 
fornia) ; Samuel B. Robertson, vice presi- 
dent, Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co.; and 
A. Schleicher, president, Samson Tire & 
Rubber Co., were members of the recep- 
tion committee which greeted the dele- 
gates attending the 17th National Foreign 
Trade Convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Calif., on May 21, 22, 23. 

Prior to the opening of the convention 
the delegates were guests of the Break- 
fast Club, and while they partook of 
their open-air meal, the Goodyear blimp, 
“Volunteer,” showered bouquets on them. 
The convention was opened by James A. 
Farrell, president, United States Steel 
Corp., New York. Paul R. Mahony, 
executive vice president, The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., International, New York, while 
present, was unable to deliver a scheduled 
address on “The Right Road through 
South America.” 











